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Across  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ctoonnd  of  the  War — Sad 

Kemoriea  BeUered  Cheering  Hopes — Qeergla,  the 

Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Atlanta,  Feb.  33, 1884. 

One  does  not  feel  that  he  is  goin;;  South  till 
he  has  left  Washington.  But  when  the  train 
glides  out  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  familiar  route  to 
Philadelphia,  turns  aiong  the  river  which  it 
crosses  at  Alexandria,  one  soon  realizes  that 
he  is  in  “old  Virginia.”  The  colored  porter  of 
the  Pullman  car  immediately  began  to  address 
me  as  “Colonel,”  and  I  felt  almost  called  up¬ 
on  to  assume  a  military  character.  More  than 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  Alexan¬ 
dria  ^fore.  Then  it  was  guarded  by  forts 
which  bristled  with  cannon,  while  hospitals 
with  long  corridors  lined  with  cots  showed  too 
sadly  the  preparations  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  for  fields  of  carnage.  My  only  ac¬ 
quaintance  here  then  was  a  young  chaplain, 
who  bore  an  honored  name  (that  of  President" 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  who  gave  three 
sons  to  his  country),  and  who  “  made  proof  ” 
of  the  blood  that  was  in  him,  not  only  by  his 
devotion  to  the  wounded  in  hospitals,  but  by 
his  courage  in  the  field.  A  Pennsylvania  Gen¬ 
eral  who  has  published  his  Reminiscences  of 
the  War,  tells  this  story  of  him :  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  his  regiment  had  been  drawn  up  for  a 
Sabbath  service,  when  its  worship  was  rudely 
broken  by  a  sudden  attack ;  the  men  fiew  to 
their  arms,  and  when  the  officer  in  command 
rode  up,  he  found  the  youthful  preacher  in  the 
ranks,  gun  in  hand,  and  to  his  question  “  What 
are  you  doing  here,  chapiain  ?  ”  the  latter  re¬ 
plied  modestly,  as  if  he  felt  it  almost  necessary 
to  apologize  for  being  out  of  his  place,  “Just 
helping  the  boys  a  little,  sir.”  This  brave 
young  chaplain  is  now  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Kansas  City,  where  the  same  manly  qualities 
have  won  him  universal  respect.  As  he  is 
there  thrown  much  among  young  men,  he  is 
still  “  helping  the  boys  ”  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
a  virtuous  and  Christian  manhood. 

Whether  the  forts  at  Alexandria  are  now  dis¬ 
mantled,  I  know  not ;  but  if  the  guns  are  still 
there,  they  are  silent;  not  a  sound  of  war 
breaks  the  Sabbath-like  stillness  of  the  place, 
as  we  bear  away  from  the  river,  and  soon  cross 
the  field  of  Manassas,  twice  stained  with  fra¬ 
ternal  blood.  This  part  of  Virginia  was  the 
‘“dark  and  bloody  ground”  of  the  War,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fought  over  again  and  again  with  des¬ 
perate  courage.  Our  route  by  the  Midland  Vir¬ 
ginia  railroad  leads  us  across  the  State.  From 
the  time  of  leaving  the  Potomac,  we  ascend 
slowly  but  perceptibly,  till  (although  we  do 
not  at  any  point  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,)  we  are 
among  its  foot-hills.  Lynchburg,  on  the  up- 
I)er  waters  of  the  James  River,  which  we  reach¬ 
ed  late  In  the  afternoon,  is  the  retreat  to  which 
Gen.  Lee  sought  to  escape  with  his  army  after 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  where  he  hoped,  with 
the  natural  defences  of  the  mountains,  to  be 
able  to  make  a  further  stand  and  prolong  the 
struggle.  Appomattox,  at  which,  overtaken 
and  surrounded  by  Grant  and  Sheridan,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  is  but  a  few  miles 
distant. 

An  hour  or  two  later  we  reached  Danville, 
where  •we  had  another  proof  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  South  in  a  change,  of  gauge,  that  of  the 
Southern  railway  system  being  five  feet,  while 
that  of  the  North  is  but  four  feet,  eight  and  a 
half  inches.  This  seemed  to  us  rather  a  for¬ 
midable  matter,  but  it  was  done  with  a  facility 
that  surprised  us.  The  train  was  run  into  a 
framework  of  heavy  timbers,  where  our  huge 
Pullman  car  was  lifted  into  air  by  screws  work¬ 
ed  by  hydraulic  machinery,  and  the  wheels 
with  the  whole  supporting  gear,  run  out,  and 
that  with  the  broader  gauge  run  in,  and  the 
car  was  settled  into  its  place.  The  change 
hardly  took  five  minutes. 

And  now  we  are  mounted  and  in  the  saddle 
for  an  all-night  ride.  As  we  have  been  climb¬ 
ing  during  the  day,  we  are  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Pied¬ 
mont  Air  Line,  as  it  is  called,  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  runs  on  the  hills,  rather 
than  in  the  valleys.  At  this  height,  and  in  this 
cooler  and  purer  air  we  are  carried  along  very 
swiftly  through  the  borders  of  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Had  we  been  in  search  of  the  grand  or  the  I 
picturesque,  we  might  have  found  it  at  several 
points  by  diverging  a  little  from  our  course.  A 
gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  been  a 
great  traveller  both  in  his  own  and  in  other 
countries,  si>eaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
mountain  scenery  in  the  western  i»art  of  North 
Carolina,  where  one  lofty  peak  called  Caesar’s 
Head,  commands  a  view  which  he  has  rarely 
seen  equalled,  although  he  is  familiar  not  only 
with  all  the  mountain  scenery  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  with  the  far  loftier  ranges  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Without,  however,  comimring  it 
with  the  Cordilleras  or  the  Andes,  he  thinks  it 
far  surpasses  the  Alews  of  which  we  are  wont 
to  boast,  such  as  those  in  the  White  Hilis,  or 
any  other  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

But  if  we  had  been  thinking  of  grand  scen¬ 
ery,  our  thoughts  would  havd  been  turned  to 
something  else  the  next  morning,  as  we  rode 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  track  of  a  cyclone  which  had  swept  over 
them  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before.  It 
took  an  immense  circuit  through  several 
States  (the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia), 
tearing  up  trees,  levelling  houses,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  lives.  The  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  published  columns  of  details  of  the  great 
calamity,  illustrated  by  a  map  on  which  a  long 
black  belt  showed  the  path  of  the  destroyer. 

Descending  gradually  from  the  hills,  at  two 
o’clock  we  reached  a  place  which  has  been 
made  historical  by  the  events  of  the  war.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  campaigns,  while  Virginia  was 
swept  and  made  desolate,  Georgia  suffered 
little.  Its  turn  did  not  come  till  the  last 
year,  when  it  was  made  to  learn  how  terrible 
war  is.  It  is  less  than  twenty  years  since 
General  Sherman,  who  had  been  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  and  fighting  a  series  of  battles,  reach¬ 
ed  this  city,  and  planted  his  batteries  against 
it.  This  brought  the  crisis  of  the  war.  Here 
General  Jo.  Johnston  was  removed,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Hood  idaced  in  command,  a  change  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  Union  lines,  which  ended  in  a  bloody  re¬ 
pulse  :  and  from  this  point  Sherman  began  his 
memorable  march  to  the  sea. 

Naturally  these  are  bitter  memories  for  the 
South ;  and  yet  such  are  the  compensations 
which  sometimes  come  from  war,  that  Atlanta, 
which  was  shelled  and  burned,  has  risen  from 
its  ashes,  and  is  now  the  most  prosi>erous  city 
In  all  the  South.  It  has  become  a  great  rail¬ 
road  centre,  from  which  lines  radiate  to  all 
parte  of  the  country.  Hence  it  draws  to  itself 
the  trade  and  commerce,  not  only  of  Georgia, 
but  of  surrounding  States.  The  result  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  activity  which  one  sees  nowhere  else  in 
the  South.  Instead  of  the  dulness  and  stag¬ 


nation  which  are  so  common,  there  is  a  life 
and  vigor  which  remind  one  of  the  enterprise 
of  a  Northern  or  Western  city.  Buildings  are 
going  up  in  every  quarter.  On  all  sides  is 
heard  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  or  of  the 
stone-cutter,  or  the  buzzing  of  the  saw-mill, 
which  is  turning  out  the  boards  and  timbers 
which  are  to  enter  into  new  dwellings  and  new 
warehouses.  Teams  of  mules  are  drawing 
drays  loaded  with  cotton :  the  sign  of  the  chief 
business  of  this  fiourishing  city. 

In  all  this  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice ;  and 
still  more  in  what  I  learn  of  the  higher  inter¬ 
ests  of  Education  and  Religion.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  rapid  growth,  the  capital  has 
been  transferred  from  Milledgeville  to  Atlanta, 
which  is  therefore  now  the  political  as  well  as 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  State.  And  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  the  infiuences  at  the  top  are 
of  the  best.  The  men  in  power  are  not  only 
patriotic,  but  men  of  high  character.  In  the 
matter  of  Temperance  especially  Georgia  has 
taken  the  lead,  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of 
many  of  the  States  of  the  North.  I  was  at  once 
surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  of  the  great 
advance  in  this  respect.  Georgia  has  taken 
hold  of  the  Temperance  movement  with  the 
vigor  of  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  or  Maine.  Already 
there  is  a  local  option  law,  which  puts  it  in  the 
IK)wer  of  the  voters  in  counties  to  put  down  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  such  is  the  force  of  public 
sentiment  against  it,  that  (as  my  friend  Mr. 
Grady,  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
tells  me)  in  ninety-eight  counties  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  there  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  absolute  prohibition ;  and  in  twenty-four 
other  counties  the  sale  of  liquor  is  permitted 
only  in  the  large  towns.  Of  course  it  still  has 
a  strong  hold  in  places  like  Atlanta  and  Macon 
and  Savannah,  but  even  here  there  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  fight  kept  up  against  it,  and  it  is  gradually 
being  hemmed  in  by  a  belt  of  fire.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  great  advantages  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  supported  by  leading  politicians,  and  by 
the  press,  as  well  as  by  the  great  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  an 
out-and-out  temperance  man,  as  was  the  late 
Governor  Colquitt.  Even  were  they  not  moved 
by  religious  considerations,  they  have  political 
sagacity  enough  to  see  that  drunkenness  is  the 
ruin  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals;  and 
that  if  Georgia  can  but  shake  off  this  form  of 
slavery,  she  will  be  free  indeed ;  and  that,  thus 
emancipated,  she  will  have  nothing  to  hang  as 
an  incubus  on  her  prosperity.  The  press  too 
gives  its  support  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  paper  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  all  the  Southern  press.  Its  editor  is  a 
warm-hearted  Methodist,  and  uniting  South¬ 
ern  fervor  with  Northern  enterprise  and  busi¬ 
ness  capacity,  he  gives  a  powerful  support  to 
Temperance,  and  to  every  other  good  cause. 
The  religious  bodies,  especially  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  strong 
in  numbers,  and  exercise  no  small  political  as 
well  as  religious  power.  "With  such  infiuences 
combined,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  a 
Temperance  victory  in  Georgia  as  great  as 
that  in  Iowa.  If  the  movement  which  is  now 
begun  can  be  carried  through,  no  bounds  can 
bs  put  to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  State.  Even  now  she  is  compelling  us  to 
revise  our  opinions  of  the  South  and  of  South¬ 
ern  men.  There  was  a  time  when  a  certain 
class  of  writers  and  speakers  at  the  North, 
made  it  their  evil  business  to  stir  up  hatred  of 
the  South  by  caricatures  of  Southern  chivalry, 
holding  up  as  its  tyjie  a  man  who  carried  a 
bowie-knife  in  one  hand,  and  a  whiskey  bottle 
in  the  other!  But  the  War  compelled  us  to 
change  many  of  our  ideas  of  the  South,  as  it 
compelled  the  South  to  change  many  of  its 
ideas  of  the  North.  We  have  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  each  other;  and  now  if  Southern  men 
shall  show  themselves  as  temperate  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  brave,  we  may 
have  to  look  to  them  as  the  finest  types  of 
American  manhood.  And  Georgia,  which  in 
population  and  wealth  is  already  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  will  be  in  other  respects  a 
model  Commonwealth,  one  to  which  even  the 
best  of  our  Northern  States  may  turn  as  a  les¬ 
son  and  an  example. 

Of  course  there  are  many  wounds  which  time 
only  can  heal.  God  forbid  that  I  should  tear 
them  open.  I  was  touched  to  the  heart  when 
my  friend  spoke  of  his  mother,  a  Southern 
lady  of  the  finest  type,  who  had  received  me 
with  great  kindness.  “But,”  he  said,  “she! 
cannot  get  over  the  War.  Mg  father  was  killed 
at  Petersburg.”  Who  can  say  anything  to  grief 
such  as  this  ?  But  I  thought  of  another  one 
who  perished  there— a  brave  young  captain 
from  my  native  village,  whose  name  is  graven 
on  a  humble  stone  in  our  cemetery,  though  his 
body  is  not  there,  for  it  was  buried  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  slaughter  of  “  the  crater.”  What  can  we 
say  to  these  things,  but  to  mourn  over  the  folly 
and  madness  which  brought  such  unholy 
strife,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  beloved  dead, 
endeavor  to  be  more  gentle  and  kind  to  the 
living  ?  _ H.  M.  F. 

A  DAT  WITH  A  VETERAN  FORTT-FIVE 
TEARS  IN  OREGON. 

By  William  Barrows,  D.D. 

The  day  was  here  in  our  library,  with  books 
and  maps  of  the  Northwest  and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  all  about  us.  The  forty-five  years  were 
stowed  away  under  the  sunny  and  still  young 
face  of  Cushing  Eells,  D.D.  The  heavy  rain 
did  not  bring  the  old  Oregonian  to  an  umbrel¬ 
la  even.  He  passed  it  with  a  remark  about 
“  Oregon  mist  ” — sixty-seven  solid  inches  of  it 
a  year. 

While  talking  and  illustrating  he  stood  up 
much  of  the  time,  probably  from  habit,  since 
for  nine  years  there  was  but  one  chair  in  his 
early  missionary  home.  As  this  served  for  all 
the  family,  and  a  cradle  too,  when  all  would 
sit,  some  must  stand  up. 

But  it  is  best  to  begin  where  he  opened  our 
story,  only  we  will  skip  over  the  Blandford 
(Mass.)  hills,  where  he  was  born,  and  Williams 
College  and  Andover,  where  he  studied,  and 
Holden,  where  he  married  Miss  Myra  Fair- 
bank,  now  five  years  in  blessed  rest. 

It  was  in  March,  1838,  that  he  left  New  York, 
under  commission  of  the  American  Board,  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Oregon.  There 
were  eight  in  the  mission  comi)any,  and  a 
packer  and  hunter  were  added  when  they  left 
the  frontier.  The  route  lay  by  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  the  Ohio,  and  St.  I^uis.  Day  and 
night,  how  tediously  (as  we  found  it,  two  j’ears 
later,)  the  stage  horses  scaled  the  Alleghanies. 
The  ears  of  those  mountains  were  then  all 
innocent  of  the  screams  of  a  locomotive.  The 
steamer  that  landed  them  at  Pittsburg  found 
there  a  city  of  20,000.  At  Cincinnati  it  was  one 
of  the  250  steamers  that  served  the  city  of  40,- 
000.  St.  Louis  was  almost  a  border  town,  with 
only  15,000  people. 

It  was  an  expedition  that  indulged  in  no  lin¬ 
gering,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  they  cast  off 


from  Westport  on  the  Missouri,  and  laid  their 
course  across  the  prairie  like  ships  at  sea.  In 
129  days  they  arrived  at  Walla  Walla,  an  old 
Hudson  Bay  post,  now  Wallula,  near  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  There  have  been  several  remarkable 
journeys  in  importance  between  that  Missouri 
border  and  the  Columbia  Valley.  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  184  days  between  the  present  site  of 
Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  and  Dr. 
Whitman  and  his  200  emigrant  wagons  were 
about  130  days  from  the  starting  point  of  Dr. 
Eells  to  his  station,  WaOlatpu. 

When  Dr.  Eells  arrived  there  were  only  a  few 
dozen  of  whites  in  all  Oregon,  and  but  very  few 
of  them  Americans.  It  was  then  the  Oregon 
of  Bryant,  where  the  river  could  “hear  no 
sound,  save  his  own  dashings.”  The  dwell¬ 
ings  were  log,  and  scant  at  that,  and  for  years 
the  only  boards  obtained  within  the  country 
were  pit-sawed,  and  this  meant  labor  for  two 
men  when  a  log  squared  twenty  inches.  Do¬ 
mestic  vegetables  and  grains  were  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  though  the  Hudson  Bay  Comixaqy 
would  furnish  some  flour,  it  was  at  twenty-four 
dollars  a  barrel.  Meats  were  quite  as  scarce, 
and  during  the  first  year  the  Doctor  disix)sed 
of  six  or  eight  horses  in  his  family— a  common 
table  flesh  at  that  time.  W’heat  and  corn  were 
generally  cooked  whole,  as  mills  were  r#ire 
and  distant.  A  small  baking  of  bread  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  once  a  week.  When  he  finally  took 
his  missionary  station  at  Lapwai,  seventy 
miles  from  Fort  Colville,  he  said  he  found 
himself  “  conveniently  near  to  a  mill  at  that 
place,  the  round  trip  requiring  only  five 
days.” 

After  the  Whitman  massacre  in  1847,  the 
Lapwai  mission  was  discontinued;  and  Dr. 
Eells  finally  found  himself  at  Forest  Grove, 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Portland. 

While  visiting  WaGlatpu,  so  full  of  sad  and 
tender  memories,  it  became  settled  in  his  heart 
to  do  something  at  the  same  time  for  Christ 
and  for  the  name  of  His  martyred  servant. 
“There,”  he  said,  “standing  by  the  Big  Grave, 
where  the  victims  were  interred,  forty  rods 
from  the  spot  where  they  fell,  I  said  I  will 
raise  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Whitman.”  From  that  day  it  has  been 
his  work  to  found  Whitman  College. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  eleven  years  in  Home  Missionary  work, 
though  without  commission  or  compensation. 
He  purchased  the  missionary  reservation  of 
the  Whitman  Mission  (640  acres)  from  the 
American  Board,  and  gave  one-half  of  it  to  the 
college  that  had  been  chartered  the  year  be¬ 
fore  (1859).  He  made  a  more  formal  movement 
toward  the  execution  of  his  promise  at  the  Big 
Grave,  when  early  in  1860,  with  his  son  and  a 
load  of  goods  and  material  hauled  by  two 
small  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  he  arrived  at 
WaQlatpu.  He  had  left  his  wife  and  a  younger 
son  at  Forest  Grove.  At  the  end  of  a  journey 
of  three  hundred  miles  and  two  weeks,  an  old, 
shattered,  repulsive  log-house  received  them. 
Funds  were  borrowed  at  high  rates  to  put  in 
crops  and  start  stock-raising.  Eggs,  butter, 
chickens,  grain,  and  live  stock  passed  along 
into  cash  to  found  the  college.  As  the  Doctor 
gave  the  details,  I  could  not  but  remember  the 
pecks  of  corn  and  pewter  plates  and  Hebrew 
Bibles  and  salt  cups  and  sheep  on  which  Har¬ 
vard  College  started.  Quincy  in  his  History  of 
Harvard,  wrote  at  the  same  time  with  surpris¬ 
ing  accuracy  and  prophe<*y  of  the  humble, 
heroic  beginnings  of  Whitman  College,  and  of 
Carlton  too,  and  some  others,  growing  to  be  so 
noble :  “  The  poor  emigrant  struggling  for  sub¬ 
sistence,  almost  houseless,  in  a  manner  de- 
feno^eless,  is  uiving  according  to  his  means  to¬ 
ward  establishing  for  learning  a  resting-place, 
and  for  science  a  fixed  habitation,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  wilderness.”  The  motto  tells  it  all 
most  aptly  for  Whitman,  whose  name  and  life 
it  crowns— Pro  Christo  et  Patria.  For  Christ  he 
went  out,  and  for  his  country  he  made  his 
wonderful  ride,  the  success  of  which  cost  him 
his  life,  and  gave  to  the  country  so  much. 

The  second  year  the  family  move  up,  and  by 
varied  industries  and  a  favoring  Providence 
buildings  and  pupils  began  to  api^ear.  The 
first  edifice,  26x40,  was  dedicated  and  occupied 
in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,800,  of  which  the 
ardent  Doctor  paid  about  $2,900,  and  afterward 
paid  out  for  the  institution  $1,750  more.  If  the 
figures  were  added  as  correctly  as  they  were 
quietly,  while  incidentally,  mentioned,  the 
Doctor  must  have  cast  some  $15,000  of  “  bread 
on  the  waters  ”  of  that  country,  so  full  of  mag¬ 
nificent  promise. 

The  location  of  Whitman  College  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  equal  to  New 
England  doubled  in  area,  with  natural  re¬ 
sources  to  carry  as  dense  a  population.  The 
railroads  are  now  fast  furnishing  it  with  immi¬ 
grants  and  a  market.  Last  October  a  new  col¬ 
lege  building  was  dedicated,  the  gift  of  Walla 
Walla  City,  in  which  the  institution  stands. 
Its  total  valuation  is  now  about  $22,000,  and  it 
has  over  one  hundred  students,  while  more 
would  attend  but  the  conveniences  are  not  ad¬ 
equate  to  their  acconamodation. 

What  changes,  we  said  to  the  Doctor,  in  your 
forty-five  years  over  there !  You  stood  around 
your  solitary  chair  seven  or  eight  years  before 
Portland  started  in  cabins  in  1847.  Now  it  has 
its  manufacturing  products  of  $11,000,000,  and 
its  wholesale  trade  of  $53,000,000  a  year,  and 
3,400  pupils  in  its  public  schools.  Bryant’s 
rolling  Oregon  sent  forth  over  the  world  last 
year  1,260,000  salmon,  and  the  lumber  of  tliat 
wild  region,  where  you  pulled  and  pushed  a 
pit-saw  to  get  a  puncheon  or  one  board,  now 
goes  to  South  America,  Australia,  Mexico,  Ha¬ 
waiian  and  Fiji  Islands,  and  China.  Schools 
and  churches,  farms,  factories,  steamers  and 
railways,  all  about  you.  You  do  not  go  now 
seventy  miles  to  mill— “conveniently  near”! 
You  have  done  eating  horses,  and  drive  beef 
cattle  to  Wyoming,  whence  they  are  shipi)ed 
to  Boston.  Boston  has  barely  succeeded,  by 
annexations,  in  keeping  ahead  of  your  15,000 
!  border  town  of  St.  Louis  of  1838 ;  while  the 
Pittsburgh  of  20,000  has  run  up  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  smoke-stack  of  American  energy  and 
industry  over  175,000  heads. 

The  dubious  and  timid  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  shoot  and  trap  and  fish  and  raise 
cabins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  under 
the  threats  of  Hudson  Bay  whites  and  half- 
breeds,  has  run  uncjuestioned  down  to  San 
Diego,  and  up  past  Barrow’s  Point  to  Demark- 
ation  Point  in  the  Arctic — a  continental  coast¬ 
line  of  6,411  miles.  The  longest  diameter  of 
England  and  Scotland  is  about  600  miles.  Nine 
months  before  you  left,  obscure  Chicago  had 
only  4,170  persons,  counting  those  out  of  the 
mud,  and  all  yet  in,  so  far  as  seen.  Now  it 
talks  easily  of  575,000 ;  that  is  175,000  more  than 
Boston.  You  were  129  days  on  the  outward 
trip.  On  your  first  and  only  return  you  were 
four  days  and  three  hours  to  Chicago,  the  up¬ 
lifted,  populous,  and  magnificent. 

Forty-five  years  of  public  life  at  the  front,  and 
meanwhile  what  changes  on  the  American  bor¬ 


der  !  During  this  time  wild  land,  to  the  area  of 
eighty  Stdtes  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  has 
been  settled  by  immigrants.  Such  national 
growth  in  this  number  of  years,  under  the 
laws  of  a  fair  civilization,  has  not  been  wit¬ 
nessed  between  the  days  of  Noah  and  Cushing 
Eells.  To  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
right  place,  and  to  have  thrown  forty-five  years 
into  this  growth,  made  life  worth  living.  Prob¬ 
ably  only  the  next  forty-five,  and  only  on  our 
borders,  can  equal  the  last  forty-five.  Where 
is  the  next  Cushing  Eells  ? 

Beading,  Mass. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  H.  FOGG. 

Address  at  the  Funeral,  March  27, 1884,  by  Dr.  Boswell  D. 

Hitchcock,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  interval 
between  death  and  burial,  longer  or  shorter, 
had  a  kind  of  judicial  character.  The  em¬ 
balmed  body,  brought  to  the  margin  of  the 
Sacred  Lake  on  its  way  to  entombment,  await¬ 
ed  the  stern  Ordeal  of  the  Dead.  Priestly  fa¬ 
vor  and  absolution  were  of  no  avail  against 
the  verdict  of  the  multitude.  The  life  then  re¬ 
cently  ended  was  passed  in  review,  the  charac¬ 
ter  was  weighed,  and  judgment  was  rendered. 
No  matter  what  the  priests  might  say,  chal¬ 
lenged  character  was  put  to  the  proof,  and 
only  established  excellence  of  character  could 
have  the  coveted  entombment,  could  make  the 
passage  of  the  Sacred  Lake. 

It  is  only  the  forms  of  things  that  change 
much  with  the  ages.  Essence  and  reality 
abide.  We,  too,  have  our  Sacred  Lake.  Hero, 
too.  Death  swings  open  the  door  of  a  Judg¬ 
ment  Hall.  To  be  sure,  we  bury  not  the  good 
only,  but  also  the  bad.  And  yet  burial  and 
judgment  go  always  together.  False,  bad,  sel¬ 
fish  men,  we  bury  as  silently  as  ix)3sible ;  true, 
good,  unselfish  men,  we  bury  with  panegyric 
and  benediction. 

I  am  greatly  oppressed  by  the  service  that  is 
laid  upon  me  to-day.  I  have  lost  a  kind  and  gen¬ 
erous  friend.  I  lament  the  ended  intercourse 
of  nearly  thrice  ten  years.  It  is  all  so  sudden. 

I  am  stunned  and  staggered  by  theunexi)ected 
blow.  My  place  is  nearer  the  casket  and  the 
bier.  But  I  may,  and  I  must,  bless  God  for 
such  an  opportunity  of  8i)eaking  without  re¬ 
serve  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  risk  no  contradic¬ 
tion  from  any  quarter  when  I  say  of  William 
Hayes  Fogg  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  best 
men  I  have  ever  known. 

I  should  hardly  have  known  him  so  well, 
certainly  not  so  soon  after  coming  here  to  New 
York,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  came  here,  both 
of  us,  not  far  from  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  section  of  country.  He  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  little  town  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  Dec.  27, 1817.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was 
a  good  old-fashioned  New  England  Congrega¬ 
tional  deacon — staunch,  intelligent,  thrifty, 
hospitable,  his  house  always  open  to  clergy¬ 
men.  He  died  in  1825,  when  his  son  William, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  only  eight 
yeais  old.  William’s  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Hayes,  died  in  1841.  Of  ten  chil- 
dr'^fflve  sons  and  five  daughters),  only-one, 
the  third  daughter  and  child,  now  survives. 
And  the  five  sons,  I  believe,  have  all  died  child¬ 
less.  The  family  name  expires  with  him,  and 
with  her  who  has  shared  the  name  with  him 
for  five  and  thirty  years,  whose  sorrow  is  too 
sacred  for  any  poor  words  of  mine.  She  has 
had  one  of  the  hai>piest  lives  ever  lived.  There 
remains  to  her  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  pure 
and  blessed  memory.  Above  all,  there  remains 
the  sacred  promise  of  the  widow’s  God. 

If  we  had  only  known  how  soon  he  was  to 
be  taken  from  us.  that  the  ministry  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  might  have  been,  if  possible, 
more  considerate  and  tender ;  that  he  might 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  place  he  has  held, 
and  will  hold  forever,  in  our  hearts  and  lives ! 
No,  no,  God  is  never  cruel ;  but  the  providence 
of  God  sometimes  subjects  our  faith  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strain.  The  submission  of  the  child 
is,  after  all,  the  highest  and  the  last  achieve¬ 
ment  of  (he  man. 

Our  friend  was  a  busy  merchant,  with  large, 
varied,  engrossing  demands  upon  his  time  and 
strength.  But  he  came  of  a  stock,  of  a  soil,  of 
surroundings,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  sordid.  He  was  one  of  those  wealthy 
men,  in  regard  to  whom  it  hardly  occurs  to  us 
to  inquire  how  much  they  are  worth.  From 
the  metropolis  of  New  England,  thirty-tw'O 
years  ago,  he  came  here  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  continent.  Circumstances  determined  for 
him^the  line  of  business  in  which  he  made  his 
reputation  and  his  fortune.  First  he  traded 
with  China,  then  with  Japan,  and  began  at 
last  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Corea.  He 
had  a  rare  sagacity,  coolness,  versatility,  and 
force  of  character~a  force  that  was  very  likely 
to  be  underrated  at  first  by  reason  of  his  gra¬ 
cious  and  gentle  manners.  Very  few  men  have 
ever  done  so  much  so  easily ;  but  easy  work  at 
last  implies  a  hard  apprenticeship.  Taken  all 
together,  nothing  really  good  is  easy.  Inter¬ 
est  implies  investment;  and  investment  im¬ 
plies  character.  Young  Fogg,  when  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  walked  nearly  twenty 
miles  from  Berwick  to  his  first  clerkship 
in  a  country  store.  In  Boston  he  was  one 
of  three  young  men  who  went  into  business  to¬ 
gether,  and  failed.  Years  afterward,  with  no 
legal  claim  whatever  lying  against  him,  he 
paid,  with  interest,  the  whole  indebtedness  of 
the  firm.  And  so  he  took  his  seat  at  last 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  them  all. 

In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Fogg  began  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  citizen. 
With  many  others,  just  crossing  the  line  into 
vigorous  middle  life,  he  then  came  i^ermanently 
to  the  front.  The  inner  history  of  those  exciting 
and  critical  times  has  never  yet  been  adefiuate- 
ly  told.  There  were  two  grand  reasons  why  this 
Federal  IJnion  of  States  could  not  be  destroyed. 
These  two  reasons  were  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  only  too  well  the  infamous  proposal  to 
make  New  York  a  free  commercial  city,  thus 
detaching  it  from  both  the  State  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  we  ever  forget  with  what  wrath 
of  patriotism  and  of  conscience  this  shameless 
suggestion  was  howled  and  hooted  down  the 
wind.  New  York  became  again,  as  in  the  da>  s 
of  Jay  and  Hamilton,  the  pivot  of  the  Union. 
By-and-by  it  will  be  known  how  much  the  na¬ 
tion  is  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  to  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  all, 
more  than  to  this  unambitious,  plain  man  from 
the  Pine  Tree  State.  Climate,  soil,  stock,  all 
tell.  This  man  was  Anglo-American  through 
and  through ;  full  of  gp’ace  and  gentleness,  but 
tough  and  sturdy  as  a  Puritan. 

His  tastes  were  all  refined.  Denied  in  early 
life  the  training  that  he  desired,  he  always 
spoke  humbly,  too  humbly,  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  books.  Instinctively  he  sought 
and  profited  by  the  best  society.  Few  men 
were  more  widely  or  better  known.  Few  men 


have  been,  in  our  day,  so  universally  loved  and 
so  instinctively  trusted. 

Of  what  was  most  sacred  and  vital  to  him,  I 
must  speak  with  becoming  reserve.  In  the 
technical  sense  of  that  phrase,  he  had  made,  I 
believe,  no  confession  of  his  Christian  faith. 
But  really  he  died,  as  he  was  born,  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints.  Religion  was  more  to  him 
than  theology ,'and  practical  religion  was  the 
consummate  flower  of  his  daily  life.  Besides 
himself,  no  one  being  in  the  universe  knew  all 
the  good  things  he  was  doing,  save  that  one 
Being  whom  he  so  honestly  feared  and  served. 
His  benefactions  were  immensely  varied  and 
catholic.  Institutions  of  religion,  institutions 
of  learning,  institutions  of  mercy,  poor  men, 
poor  women,  poor  children,  were  all  imrtakers 
of  his  unstinted  and  almost  incessant  bounty. 
Sectarianism  was  simply  impossible  to  him. 
His  particular  ecclesiastical  relationship  was 
always  a  subordinate  matter,  to  be  determined 
by  circumstances.  Dr.  Bellows  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  and  loved,  and  loyally  welcomed  his 
successor.  His  younger  pastor  at  Irvington, 
of  another  communion,  was  equally  dear  to 
him.  Wherever  he  was,  he  stood  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  the  communion  which  he  had 
joined.  He  no  more  expected  morality  without 
religion,  or  religion  without  the  Church,  than 
he  expected  order  and  justice  without  the  State. 

His  last  hours  were  in  beautiful  keeping  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  His  nearest  friends 
have  only  one  thing  to  regret.  He  should  have 
known,  sooner  than  he  did,  how  near  he  was 
to  his  end.  “You  should  have  told  me,”  he 
said.  “I  have  many  things  I  would  like  to 
say,  but  it  is  too  late  now.”  But  there  was  no 
bitterness  of  complaint,  no  shrinking  back 
from  the  solemn  portal  of  Eternity.  With 
folded  hands  and  the  most  complete  and  cor¬ 
dial  resignation,  he  added,  “God’s  will  be 
done.”  _ * _ 


UPWARD  LOOKING— UPWARD  LIVING. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Every  true  child  of  God  is  born  for  better 
things.  His  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  his 
homestead  is  on  high.  Here  on  earth  we  who 
are  Christ’s  have  no  continuing  city;  we  are 
seeking  for  and  pressing  towards  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  capital  of  the  kingdom  that  hath  founda¬ 
tions,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God.  We 
do  not  only  catch  glimpses  of  heaven,  but  we 
get  precious  instalments  of  it  in  advance. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  I 
lodged  at  a  little  inn  that  fronted  a  majestic 
cliff,  that  towered  up  three  thousand  feet  to¬ 
ward  the  skies.  Perpetual  sunshine  played 
iqion  that  peak.  A  small  white  flag  floated 
upon  the  summit  of  the  peak — which  bore  the 
appropriate  name  of  “Eagle  Point.”  That 
flag  as  it  flapped  in  the  morning-breeze  was  a 
challenge,  an  invitation,  and  a  guide  to  all  of 
us  who  were  in  the  deep  valley  beneath.  It 
seemed  to  say  “Corns  up  higher,  climb  up 
where  I  am,  and  your  eyes  shall  see  glorious 
things.”  One  party  of  travellers  after  an¬ 
other  accepting  the  challenge,  mounted  their 
ponies,  and  after  four  or  five  hours  of  arduous 
clambering  they  reached  the  tip-top  i)oint, 
whence  they  took  in  all  the  magnificent  out¬ 
look  of  the  Yosemite  with  its  domes,  cathe¬ 
dral-rocks,  and  rainbow-cascades. 

In  our  si)iritual  life  there  are  eagle  points. 
The  signal  that  floats  on  them  bears  the  in¬ 
spired  challenge  “Seek  those  things  that  are 
aboi^e  ”  !  It  is  the  divine  beckoning  to  look 
higher  and  to  live  higher — to  climb  out  of  the 
lower  atmosphere  of  worldly  cares  and  above 
the  chilling  fogs  of  doubt,  where  the  outlook 
is  heaven-ward,  and  the  soul  bathes  itself  in 
fellowship  with  God.  They  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  There  is  the 
ring  of  a  bugle  in  this  promise ;  but  we  must 
not  mistake  its  meaning.  . 

It  is  no  encouragement  to  idle  reveries,  and 
visionary  fancies  about  the  “  higher  life.”  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  “  wait  ’*  has  no  little 
brawn  and  bone  in  it ;  the  primary  significa¬ 
tion  of  it  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  endure  heavy 
pressure.  It  denotes  a  staying  power ;  it  is 
often  born  of  hard  struggle.  When  we  are 
weaned  of  self,  and  ready  to  know  and  do 
God’s  will,  and  to  submit  cheerfully  to  His  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  have  opened  our  soul  to  be  filled 
from  God’s  fulness,  then  are  we  “  waiting  on 
the  Lord.”  It  is  a  great  grace,  worth  all  it 
costs,  and  it  leads  up  to  some  heavenly  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Christian  who  thus  waits  on  God 
renews  his  strength.  He  does  more :  he  often 
receives  wonderful  inspirations.  He  mounts 
up  with  wings  as  an  eagle.  What  cares  this 
king  of  birds — while  he  bathes  his  wing  in  the 
translucent  gold  of  the  sunbeam— for  all  the 
turmoil  and  the  smoke,  the  clouds  or  the  thun- 
der-i)eals  that  roll  beneath  him  ?  His  “  con¬ 
versation  is  in  the  heavens.”  He  sees  nothing 
between  himself  and  the  sun  on  its  noon-day 
throne.  His  very  nest  is  built  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks.  80  a  soul,  which  has  conquered 
self  and  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world, 
and  sought  only  the  things  which  are  above, 
doth  mount  up  as  on  eagle-wings  and  catches 
wonderful  visions  of  Jesus.  These  are  Patmos- 
experiences.  They  come  to  those  who  have 
had  hard  climbing  and  wrestlings  with  the  ad¬ 
versary,  but  only  to  those  who  “  mind  eternal 
things  ”  and  thirst  after  the  living  God.  Some 
Christians  that  I  wot  of  have  caught  these 
glorious  glimpses  of  the  “  King  in  His  beauty  ” 
after  their  eyes  have  been  cleansed  with  tears. 

The  aeronaut  who  wishes  to  soar  higher 
throws  out  his  ballast.  I  observed  that  every 
climber  who  started  for  “  Eagle  Point  ”  divest¬ 
ed  himself  of  luggage  andsuijerfiuous  apparel. 
No  Christian  can  attoin  to  the  higher,  purer, 
closer  life  with  Christ  while  overladen  with 
the  cares  of  this  world,  or  while  he  is  entan¬ 
gled  with  besetting  sins,  or  ham-strung  with 
the  evil  heart,  of  unbelief.  There  must  be  a 
cutting-loose  before  the  soul  can  mount  up 
into  the  crystal  atmospheres  of  communion 
with  his  Saviour.  Sin  fastens  the  feet,  and  un¬ 
belief  clips  the  wings ;  wherefore  let  us  cast  off 
every  encumbering  weight  and  the  sin  that 
doth  so  easily  enwrap  us,  and  seek  those  things 
that  are  above. 

Every  one  who  reached  “Eagle  Cliff” 
brought  back  the  testimony  that  it  well  re¬ 
paid  the  arduous  struggles  of  the  climb.  The 
outlook  was  magnificent;  the  atmosphere  ex¬ 
hilarating.  They  drank  in  new  visions  of  the 
Creator’s  glory.  Brethren  and  fellow-pilgrims, 
there  are  eagle  cliffs  for  us— even  during  our 
earthly  life-march— if  we  will  but  set  our  affec¬ 
tions  on  things  above.  Heaven  is  nearer«than 
we  think- to  the  heavenly-minded.  Look  up! 
There  is  a  pierced  hand  of  our  Divine  Master 
waving  towards  us,  and  beckoning  us  upward. 
The  signal  is  “  come  up  higher  ” !  Not  a  single 
duty  which  conscience  lays  upon  us  need  be 
omitted;  not  one  office  of  love  be  neglected; 
the  slightest  thread  in  the  busy  loom  of  life 
may  be  carefully  watched,  and  yet  the  inner 
spirit  be  on  those  sun-lit  heights  above  the 


clouds.  The  grand  old  tent-maker  never  took 
one  stitch  the  less,  or  wrote  one  line  the  less 
to  the  widely  scattered  churches  of  his  care, 
because  his  heaven-bound  soul  was  above  the 
stars,  and  “  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 


IF  A  ‘  CHRISTIAN  EVOLUTION,’  WHAT  IS  IT^I 
By  Dr.  J.  B.  Herrick. 

Every  now  and  then  this  or  that  Christian 
scholar  is  reported  to  have  embraced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  Evolution  ” ;  more  commonly  it  is 
said  that  he  regards  it  consistent  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  that  what  he  adopts  is  quite  Chris¬ 
tian.  Omitting  names,  the  following  occurred 
a  little  more  than  a  year  since :  A  University 
Professor  gave  an  address  on  “  Evolution,” 
illustrating  by  an  interesting  array  of  facts 
the  law  of  development.  His  views  he  said 
(and  it  was  understood  that  he  endorsed  the 
theory  of  Evolution,)  were  wholly  consistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  believed. 
He  did  indeed  intimate  that  there  might  be  an 
Evolution  rather  atheistic  than  religious.  The 
next  day’s  paper  contained  the  lecture  in  full. 
In  it  neither  kind  of  Evolution  was  defined, 
and  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  readers  could 
not  see  the  difference  between  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  consonant  with  Scripture  belief. 
The  result  was,  young  men  of  no  fixed  belief 
quoted  the  reverend  and  Christian  Professor 
as  authority  for  the  truth  of  “  Evolution,”  no 
qualifying  word  being  used  before  it.  In  most 
cases  of  professed  conversion  to  Christian  Evo¬ 
lution,  a  like  indeflniteness  and  occasion  of 
doubt  seem  to  prevail  as  to  what  is  intended, 
if  not  a  final  impression  that  after  all  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  one  and  the  same,  under  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called. 

Now  the  special  object  of  this  article  is  to 
ask  our  good  and  wise  men  who  know  science 
and  believe  in  Christianity,  to  so  discriminate 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  so  exactly  define 
“  Christian  Evolution,”  if  there  is  one,  that  we 
need  not  mistake  as  to  what  the  truth  is  which 
they  have  discovered  and  do  hold.  It  may 
help  indicate  just  what  the  information  need¬ 
ed  is,  if  we  who  are  less  wise  should  frankly 
confess  our  ignorance  by  telling  about  all  we 
yet  know  on  this  subject,  aided  by  our  limited 
knowledge  of  science,  and  by  the  light  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  shines  for  all. 

We  understand  that  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  that  during  the  process  God 
created  vegetable  life,  God  created  animal  life, 
and  God  created  man  distinct  from  everything 
below  him.  This  we  suppose  means,  for  one 
thing,  that  however  long  inorganic  matter  may 
have  been  in  existence,  and  whatever  struggles 
it  must  have  passed  through  in  coming  into 
form  and  order  as  a  preparation  for  vegetable 
life,  it  did  not— for  it  could  not— originate  that ; 
for  another,  it  signifies  that  during  however 
long  a  process  of  development  vegetable  life 
was  going  on,  that  did  not — for  it  could  not — 
produce  animal  life ;  and  for  a  third,  it  means 
that  no  animal  life  below  man  produced  him — 
it  could  not.  But  to  Himself  “God  said  Let 
us  make  man  in  otir  image  after  our  likeness. 
And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image.”  Ra¬ 
tional  man  came  into  existence  thus,  and  only 
thus ;  animal  life  thus ;  and  vegetable  life  thus 
—“by  a  direct  flat  of  the  Almighty,”  to  use 
Hugh  Miller’s  expression:  that  is,  by  a  free 
creative  act  of  the  Author  of  all,  a  new  and 
distinct  act  for  each  kind.  The  Bible  allows 
time  enough  for  development.  Nor  does  it  re¬ 
quire  a  separate  creative  act  for  every  species ; 
but  to  satisfy  a  consistent  interpretation,  it 
does  require  God  present,  and  that  by  His  cre¬ 
ative  energy,  which  is  will-power,  to  make  veg¬ 
etable  life  possible,  to  make  animal  life  possi¬ 
ble,  to  make  rational  man  possible,  and  at  the 
very  point  and  possibility  of  their  being  at  all. 

Materialism  (which  on  its  reverse  side  is 
Atheism)  asks  at  the  outset  for  “  world-stuff,” 
“a physical  basis,”  “protoplasm”  (whatever 
this  may  be) ;  and  since  no  start  can  be  made 
without  something  to  start  with,  it  demands 
this  first  something.  Theists,  if  they  like, 
may  say  God  created  it.  Materialism  passes 
over  this  point  as  quite  non-essential,  and  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  process. 

The  term  “  development  ”  was  once  used ; 
but  evolution  now  seems  better  adapted  to  con¬ 
ceal,  if  not  to  express,  the  intended  sense.  In 
our  day  certain  “scientists”  imagioethey  can 
get  on  well  enough  in  world  building,  only 
give  them  protoplasm,  and  not  trouble  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  for  any  of  His  creative  flats.  This 
process  is  called  “  evolution.”  When  the  term 
is  used  by  them  or  others,  how  shall  we  know 
what  is  intended  ? 

That  the  plant-germ  should  “  evolve  ”  stem, 
leaf,  and  fruit,  is  reasonable,  for  these  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  plant-life.  That  the  animal-germ 
should’-”  evolve  ”  what  is  in  it,  one  can  under¬ 
stand.  But  that  life  itself  should  at  first 
“  evolve  ”  itself  from  lifeless  matter,  this  sure¬ 
ly  is  not  Scriptural ;  nor  has  science  ever  been 
able,  by  any  process  whatsoever,  to  “  evolve  ” 
life  out  of  death,  living  protoplasm  from  dead 
protoplasm. 

To  get  plant-life,  the  vegetable-germ  must 
be  sui)erinduced  upon  inorganic  matter ;  then 
it  can  use  that  for  its  development.  So  the  an¬ 
imal-germ  can  use  vegetable  products,  and  in 
like  manner,  rational  man  can  make  use  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life  for  human  ends. 
So  much  we  seem  to  understand.  But  how 
reason,  {)ersonallty,  conscious  freedom,  and  re- 
siK>nsibility  can  by  any  process  of  evolution  or 
development  come  out  of  mere  animal  life,  or 
how  the  embryo  of  rational  life  can  be  there, 
this  we  cannot  see.  So  does  it  puzzle  us  great¬ 
ly  to  understand  how  the  possibility  of  animal 
life  can  be  latent  in  a  mere  vegetable,  as  also 
how  the  first  vegetable  life  came  from  dead 
matter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  strange  that  a  process 
of  development  should  beget  different  kinds, 
not  to  say  species,  of  existence  which  are  not 
already  given.  And  if  “  evolution  ”  does  not 
mean  this,  what  is  it  more  than  simple  devel¬ 
opment  ?  We  suppose  that  evolution  requires 
a  previous  involution,  and  that  nothing  real  is 
ever  evolved  which  is  not  already  involved. 
Hence  that  sort  of  evolution  which  would  find 
man  in  the  animal,  and  the  animal  In  the 
plant,  and  “evolve”  out  of  dead  matter  all 
life,  even  rational  man  with  his  thinking  and 
feeling  and  willing,  seems  to  us  too  unchris¬ 
tian  to  be  believed,  and  too  unscientific  to  find 
proof  from  well  attested  facts. 

Wherefore,  we  ask  Christian  scholars  who 
know  that  death  cannot  produce  life,  or  lower 
forms  of  existence  the  higher,  either  in  nature 
or  spirit,  neither  according  to  science  or  Scrip¬ 
ture— when  they  toll  us  there  is  one  evolution 
which  is  false,  and  another  which  is  true,  one 
atheistic  and  one  theistio— we  who  claim  not 
to  be  scientists,  ask  them  to  tell  us  definitely 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  so  that  we 
shall  not  mistake  as  to  their  belief,  should  we 
hear  them  reported  without  qualification,  to 
be  evolutionists. 

BartforU,  Conn. 
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THE  FIRST  REUNION. 

By  Prof.  Charlei  A.  Briggs,  D.D. 

Our  American  Presbyterian  Church  remain* 
^  divided  from  1741  until  1758.  At  the  separa¬ 
tion  the  S3mod  of  Philadelphia  numbered  26 
ministers.  They  decreased  to  22  at  the  time  of 
the  Reunion.  The  Synod  of  New  York  at  the 
separation  numbered  20  ministers.  They  in¬ 
creased  to  72  at  the  Reunion.  The  barriers  to 
reunion  were  (1)  different  views  as  to  subscrip¬ 
tion,  (2)  different  views  as  to  discipline,  and  (3) 
the  arbitrary  act  of  excision.  The  Reunion 
was  happily  accomplished,  and  all  the  barriers 
removed  by  an  agreement  to  disi^irree,  and  not 
force  peculiar  views  on  others.  The  Old  Side, 
after  a  long  resistance,  saw  that  they  must 
either  unite  with  the  New  Side,  or  gradually 
pass  out  of  existence.  The  Reunion  establish¬ 
ed  all  the  principles  which  characterized  our 
American  Presbyterianism  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  arbitrary  Act  of  Excision  of  1741  was  re¬ 
moved  by  the  declaration  of  the  Synod  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  that 

“They  never  Judicially  adopted  the  said  protesta¬ 
tion.  nor  do  account  it  a  Synodical  act,  but  that  it 
Is  to  be  considered  as  the  act  of  those  only  who 
subscribed  iU” 

The  different  views  as  to  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline  were  harmonized  by  the  agreement 

“That  when  any  matter  is  determined  by  a 
major  vote,  every  member  shall  either  actively 
concur  with,  or  passively  submit  to,  such  deter¬ 
mination;  or  if  bis  conscience  permit  him  to  do 
neither,  he  shall,  after  sufficient  liberty  modestly 
to  reason  and  remonstrate,  peaceably  withdraw 
from  our  communion  without  attempting  to  make 
any  schism.  Provided  always,  that  this  shall  be 
understood  to  extend  only  to  such  determinations 
as  the  body  shall  Judge  indispensable  in  doctrine 
and  ^esbyterian  government." 

We  see  in  this  emphasized  phrase  only  a 
sjmonym  of  the  “  essential  and  necessary  arti¬ 
cles,”  and  “  agreeable  in  substance  to  the  Word 
of  Gk)d  ”  of  the  Adopting  Acts  of  1729. 

The  difference  as  to  subscription  was  har¬ 
monized  in  the  declaration 

“  Both  Synods  ha^ing  always  approved  and  re- 
oeived  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  an  orthodox 
and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  founded 
on  the  Word  of  Ood,  we  do  still  receive  the  same 
as  toe  confession  of  our  faith,  and  also  adhere  to 
the  plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline 
oont^ned  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  strictly 
enjoining  it  on  all  our  members  and  probationers 
for  toe  ministry,  that  they  preach  and  teach  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Con¬ 
fession  and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all 
errors  contrary  thereto.” 

The  emphasized  phrase  ‘'orthodox  and  ex¬ 
cellent  system  of  Christian  doctrine,"  is  only  the 
language  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729  ”  as  being 
in  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  good 
forms  of  sound  toords,  and  systems  of  Christian 
doctrine,"  in  slightly  different  language.  The 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Standards  was  adopted,  and  this 
embraced  only  that  which  was  ”  indispensable 
in  doctrine  or  Presbyterian  government,”  that 
which  was  “essential  and  necessary”  to  the 
Westminster  system. 

In  other  words,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  fell  back  upon  the  Adopting  Act 
of  1729,  and  declined  to  follow  the  strict  views 
of  subscription  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
in  accordance  with  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1736. 

The  position  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  was 
well  expressed  in  their  ultimatum  in  1753 : 

That  difference  in  Judgment  should  not  oblige  a 
dissenting  member  to  withdraw  from  our  commun¬ 
ion,  unless  the  matter  were  Judged  by  the  body  to 
be  essential  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  And  this, 
we  must  own,  is  an  important  article  with  us,  which 
we  cannot  any  way  dispense  with ;  and  it  appears 
to  ns  to  be  strictly  Christian  and  Scriptural,  as  well 
as  Presbyterian;  otherwise  we  must  make  every¬ 
thing  that  appears  plain  duty  to  us  a  term  of  com¬ 
munion,  which  we  apprehend  the  Scripture  prohib¬ 
its.  And  it  appears  plain  to  us  that  there  may  be 
many  opinions  relating  to  the  great  truths  of  relig¬ 
ion  that  are  not  great  themselves,  nor  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  terms  of  communion.  Nor 
can  these  sentiments  “  open  a  door  to  an  unjustifi¬ 
able  latitude  in  principles  and  practices,”  anymore 
than  the  apostolic  prohibition  of  receiving  those 
that  are  weak  to  doubtful  disputations.  What  is 
plain  sin  and  plain  duty  in  one’s  account  is  not  so 
in  another  8,  and  the  Synod  has  still  in  their  power 
to  Judge  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not.  In  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  an  unjustifiable  latitude,  we  must 
not  make  terms  of  communion  which  Christ  has 
not  made,  and  we  are  convinced  that  He  hath  not 
made  every  truth  and  every  duty  a  term. 

These  plain  and  judicious  views  the  Synod  of 
New  York  insisted  upon,  until  at  last  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  reunion  in 
the  terms  “  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of 
Christian  doctrine,”  and  “  only  6uoh  determi¬ 
nations  as  the  body  shall  judge  indispensable 
in  doctrine  or  Presbyterial  government.” 

There  was  a  heresy  trial  in  the  Synod  of 
New  York  which  was  not  completed  until  the 
reunion.  Samuel  Harker  was  finally  in  1763  de¬ 
clared  disqualified  to  exercise  the  ministerial 
office: 

“As  he  has  departed  from  the  truth,  and  opposed 
tois  Church  in  some  important  articles,  and  mis¬ 
represented  the  Church  of  Scotland,  his  doctrine 
and  practice  have  a  schismatical  tendency.” 

Mr.  Harker  made  a  written  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  World  against  the  Synod.  John 
Blair,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  case 
from  the  beginning  in  the  New  Side  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Brunswick,  published  a  book, 
“The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Vindicated  ”  (Philadelphia,  1765).  In  this  we 
find  a  “  New  Side  ”  view  of  the  Adopting  Act 
of  1729,  which  was  regarded  as  still  in  force : 

“  He  (Mr.  Harker)  would  have  it  believed  to  be  a 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Synod  A.  D.  1729,  which  he 
calls  one  of  the  great  Articles  of  their  Union,  and 
which  he  thought  sufficiently  secured  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  a  min¬ 
ister  or  candidate  shall  be  admitted  notwithstanding 
sorvples  respecting  article  or  articles  the  Synod  or 
Presbytery  shall  judge  not  essential  or  necessary  in 
nooTHiMK,  WOB8HIP,  and  oovEBNMENT.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  improve  tois  to  his  purpose,  he  takes  the 
words  essential  or  necessary  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  plain  from  toe  Act  itself  the  Synod  never  intend¬ 
ed  they  should  be  taken.  He  would  have  them  to 
signify  what  is  essential  to  ‘  Communion  with  Jesus 
Christ,’  or  the  Being  of  Grace  in  the  heart,  and 
aooordingly  supposes  that  no  error  can  be  essen¬ 
tial  which  is  not  of  such  malignity  as  to  exclude 
toe  advocate  or  maintainer  of  it  from  communion 
with  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  Synod  say  essential  in 
Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Oovernment—i.  e.,  essential 
to  toe  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  our  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  considered  as  a  system, 
and  to  toe  mode  of  worship  and  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  contained  in  our  Directory.”  (pp.  10,  11.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Blair  cor¬ 
rectly  interprets  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729,  and 
also  the  views  of  the  Reunion  Synod  of  1763 : 

“That,  therefore,  is  an  essential  error  in  the 
Synod’s  sense,  which  is  of  such  malignitv  as  to 
subvert  or  greatly  injure  the  system  of  doctrine 
Sfwi  mode  of  worship  and  government  contained  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Diree- 
tory.” 

The  Reunion  was  signalized  by  the  erection 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  Virginia. 
The  Synod  rapidly  increased  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  churches,  the  reception  of  older 
ones  into  communion,  and  even  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Hudson  in  1763,  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  as  an  independent  body.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  they  Increased  so  as 
to  number  11  Presbyteries  and  132  ministers. 
Our  Church  was  a  generous,  tolerant,  broad, 
and  progressive  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
more  than  any  other  Church  on  the  continent 
was  animated  by  the  true  American  spirit,  and 
which  gave  itself  body  and  soul  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  influenced  vastly  the  mode 
of  government  and  constitutional  development 
•f  the  United  States  of  America. 
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have  several  of  those  more  advanced  in  the 
same  class.  The  ladies  succeed  much  better, 
as  a  rule,  than  do  the  men  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  scholars  are  not  a  little  given  to 
roving  from  one  school  to  another,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  secure  suitable  teachers,  or 
to  suit  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  Possibly  it 
might  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  conference  of  Chinese  Christian 
workers,  in  which  difficulties  and  successful 
methods  of  the  work  could  be  discussed.  The 
addresses  in  the  list  will  furnish  a  directory  for 
sending  invitations  to  this  end,  J.  F.  O. 


ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT.— Till. 

Spokane  Falls  is  central  to  a  region  which  is 
now  to  some  extent,  and  was  not  long  ago 
wholly,  held  by  the  Spokane  Indians  (children 
of  the  sun).  They  have  always  lived  on  friend¬ 
ly  terms  with  the  whites,  and  Jesuit  missiona¬ 
ries  have  done  a  good  work  among  them.  In 
openness  and  friendliness  of  disposition  they 
are  quite  in  contrast  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Coeurs  d’Alene  (hearts  of  arrows  or  flint,  akne 
with  the  French  voyageur  meaning  not  mere¬ 
ly  awl,  but  any  sharp,  pointed  instrument), 
who  were  so  called  because  of  their  stubborn 
opposition  to  having  the  whites  come  among 
them.  Both  tribes,  like  all  or  nearly  all  tribes 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  belong,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  to  the  Flathead  group,  who  are  so 
called  because  of  the  practice  which  prevails 
among  them  of  flattening  the  heads  of  both 
sexes  in  infancy.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
bandage  placed  on  the  forehead,  drawn  tight¬ 
ly  backward,  and  fastened  on  the  board  to 
which  the  child  is  strapped.  This  bandage  is 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  two,  for  a  period  of  a  year,  when  the 
papoose  comes  out,  and  ever  after  remains 
an  unmistakable  Flathead.  The  compressing 
process  is  begun  soon  after  birth,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  longer  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys. 
It  is  supposed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
face,  which  it  really  converts  into  horrible 
ugliness. 

From  Spokane  Falls  to  Ainsworth,  where  we 
strike  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Snake  River,  there  is  almost  nothing  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  which  follows  the  dry  beds  of 
old  water  courses,  to  please  or  interest  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  Fine  arable  lands  of 
large  extent  are  not  far  away  from  the  railroad 
on  either  side,  but  they  are  not  on  the  line. 
At  Sprague,  one  looking  eastward  sees  a  range 
of  hills,  which  we  are  told  marks  the  western 
boundary  of  the  famous  “Palouse  country,” 
which  is  unsurpassed  for  the  fertility  and  won¬ 
derful  productiveness  of  its  soil.  But  we  pass 
by  wit  bout  entering,  or  even  seeing,  this  land 
of  promise.  Between  Ainsworth  and  Wallula 
Junction,  which  is  the  site  of  the  old  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  Jacob  finds  himself  “  in  a  desert 
land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness,” 
and  where,  “as  whirlwinds  in  the  south  pass 
through,  so  it  cometh  from  the  desert,  from  a 
terrible  land.”  ,Sage  brush  and  whirling  sand, 
clean  and  white  and  driven  by  winds  which 
seem  never  to  sleep,  nor  to  abate  their  vio¬ 
lence,  present  a  picture  of  desolation  which  I 
have  never  anywhere  else  seen  equalled.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  farther  down  the 
great  Columbia,  the  valley  or  narrow  cafion 
through  which  the  river  flows  presents  much 
the  same  appearance.  Great  sand  dunes  are 
seen  piled  promiscuously  over  the  valley ;  Chi¬ 
nese  laborers  continually  patrol  the  railroad 
track  to  keep  it  clear  of  sand-drifts,  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  a  few  moments,  and  also  of  fall¬ 
ing  rooks,  which  sometimes  come  down  from 
the  shattered  basaltic  cliffs  which  often  rise 
precipitously  above  it,  hundreds  of  feet.  These 
lofty  walls  and  pinnacles  and  all  fantastic 
shapes  of  igneous  rock,  make  the  scenery  of 
the  Columbia  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
grand. 

“Age  after  age  these  noble  hills  have  kept 
The  same  majestic  lines ; 

Age  after  age  toe  horizon’s  edge  been  swept 
By  fringe  of  pointed  pines. 

Summers  and  Winters  circling  came  and  went. 
Bringing  no  change  of  scene ; 

Unresting,  and  unhasting,  and  unspent. 

Dwelt  nature  here  serene.” 

And  yet  in  the  course  of  the  ages  there  have 
probably  been  changes ;  for  geologists  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  river  was  once  vastly 
larger  than  the  present  stream,  majestic  as 
this  is,  and  that  its  flow  was  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river. 
The  whole  region  is  volcanic.  At  the  Dalles 
the  great  river  is  compressed  between  rock 
walls  into  a  width  of  barely  160  feet,  while  just 
above,  it  is  a  mile  wide.  It  is  turned  up  edge¬ 
wise.  Its  color  is  a  dark  green,  and  it  boils 
and  bubbles  like  the  witches’  caldron  in  Mac¬ 
beth.  For  miles  above  the  Dalles  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  foaming  rapids.  The  same 
remarkable  narrowing  of  the  river,  and  the 
same  turbulent  water,  are  seen  again  at  the 
Cascades,  where  for  five  miles  of  continuous 
rapids,  the  river  makes  its  way  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  On  the  Oregon  side,  on 
which  the  railroad  is  built,  the  mountains 
tower  to  a  great  height,  are  cleft  open  here 
and  there  with  ravines,  are  heavily  clad  with 
fir  trees,  and  are  beautified  with  many  a  water¬ 
fall,  which  pours  its  silvery  spray  over  the 
steep  and  high  precipices.  On  the  north  bank 
the  mountains  are  hardly  less  lofty,  but  more 
receding. 

On  the  steamer  on  which  I  took  passage  on 
the  C!olumbia  in  going  from  Portland  down  to 
Kalama,  the  passengers  were  entertained  (!) 
by  a  woman  whose  face  was  phenomenally 
ugly,  whose  voice  was  loud  and  strident,  and 
who  was  very  zealous  and  very  noisy  in  her 
advocacy  of  the  views  of  Col.  Ingersoll.  She 
would  have  answered  well  for  the  original  of 
that  picture  which  Dr.  Johnson  drew  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  London :  “  Here  a  female  atheist 
talks  you  dead.”  Her  opponent  was  one  of  her 
own  sex,  a  Catholic,  ignorant,  but  zealous.  To 
hear  their  wordy  war  was  amusing  to  some, 
but  pitiful  to  others.  For  several  preceding 
days,  and  on  that  day,  I  hud  been  straining 
my  eyes  eagerly  through  the  smoke  and  the 
clouds,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  might  see  the 
snow  mountains  of  the  Cascade  Range,  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  which  I  had  heard  from 
my  early  childhood.  But  neither  then  nor  at 
any  time  during  my  stay  on  the  Pacific  coast 
did  I  once  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  Being  thus 
freshly  reminded  by  this  brawling  woman  of 
the  Ingersollian  principles  and  methods  of 
reasoning,  I  suddenly  concluded  that  there 
are  no  such  mountains.  No  doubt  those  who 
live  on  that  coast  who  think  there  are,  are 
good,  honest  people,  but  they  are  misguided. 
It  is  a  foolish  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  past.  No  doubt 
our  beloved  Secretary,  Dr.  Kendall,  thinks 
there  are  such  mountains;  for  he  wrote  me  be¬ 
fore  I  left  home,  “  Take  a  good  look  at  Mount 
Tacoma  for  me.”  But  there  is  no  Mount  Ta¬ 
coma.  1  did  take  a  good  look  from  many 
points  at  which  people  say  it  is  visible,  and  I 
stoutly  maintain  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  unsubstantial  mist.  Certainly  I  miss¬ 
ed  the  mountain.  And  my  testimony  is  as  con¬ 
clusive  against  those  who  maintain  that  these 
mountains  do  exist,  and  that  they  are  grand, 
as  is  the  testimony  of  Col.  Ingersoll  against 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Lord  is,  and  is 
good,  fur  they  have  tasted  and  seen  that  He  is. 
Those  who  accept  his  denials  as  true,  ought 
also  to  accept  mine.  If  I  can  explode  a  great 
and  prevalent  delusion,  ought  I  not  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I  did  not  see  those  myThicai  snow 
mountains?  And  then,  still  further,  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  lately  given  notice  that  he  ex- 
l^ects  “  the  Church  to  do  the  retiring  ”  before 
his  continued  and  doughty  assaults,  so  I  shall 
expect  the  believers  in  these  mountains  to  “  re¬ 
tire  ”  from  any  further  assertion  of  a  faith  so 
unscientific,  mistical,  and  absurd. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  which  are  substantial,  and  which 
will  receive  notice  in  another  and  concluding 
letter.  Clkheht. 


DIES  IRE,  DIES  ILLA  I 

“  The  fcrest  day  ot  the  Lord  Is  near;  it  Is  near,  and 
hastelh  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  ot  the  Lord ; 
the  mighty  man  shall  cry  there  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath,  a  day  ot  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  waste- 
nees  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a 
day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  aay  ot  the  trumpet 
aud  alarm  against  the  fenced  cities,  and  against  the  high 
towers.”— Zeph.  1. 14-16. 

Thomaa  de  Celano,  1250  A  D. 

[Translated  anew  by  H.  Woolsey  Stryker. 

I. 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day  impending ! 

All  the  world  in  ashes  ending ; 

Told  by  Psalm,  with  Sybil  blending. 

II. 

What  shall  be  the  swift  dismaying 
When  toe  Judge,  no  more  delaying. 

Comes — all  things  in  strictness  weighing ! 

III. 

Shrill  the  trumpet's  blasts  awaken. 

And  the  world-wide  graves  are  shaken — 

All  before  the  throne  are  taken. 

IV. 

Lo !  Death’s — Nature’s — consternation. 

While  upriseto  the  Creation, 

Biding  each  his  Judgment  station ! 

V. 

Opened  is  the  solemn  writing, 

Wherein,  everything  reciting, 

Earth  shall  meet  her  last  indicting. 

VI. 

When  toe  Judge  is  therefore  seated. 

What  was  hid  shall  be  repeated — 

No  due  vengeance  go  unmeted. 

VII. 

How  shall  I  make  supplication — 

Whom  implore  for  mediation — 

When  the  just  scarce  have  salvation  ? 

VIII. 

King  of  Might,  that  ne’er  can  waver. 

Who  dost  save  the  saved  of  favor. 

Save  Thou  me,  O  Mercy-Laver ! 

IX. 

Reckon,  Jesus,  with  compassion — 

Found  for  me  in  mortal  fashion — 

Give  me  not,  that  day,  perdition ! 

X. 

Seeking  me.  Thou,  tired,  wast  .seated ; 
Crucifixion’s  ransom  greeted : 

Such  toil  may  not  bo  defeated. 

XI. 

O  Thou  Judge  of  just  decision. 

Grant  toe  gift  of  Thy  remission 
Ere  that  day  of  inquisition ! 

XII. 

As  a  criminal  appealing. 

Guilt  my  face  with  crimson  sealing. 

Spare  me,  God,  a  suppliant  kneeling ! 

XIII. 

Thou  who  Mary’s  grief  regarded, 

Nor  the  robber’s  cry  discarded. 

Even  my  hope  hast  rewarded. 

XIV. 

Worthless  those  my  prayers  ascending; 

But,  Thou  Good  One,  kindly  bending. 

Pluck  me  from  the  fire  unending ! 

XV. 

With  Thy  flock  let  place  await  me ; 

From  the  goat-herd  separate  me ; 

With  the  right-hand  part  instate  me ! 

XVI. 

While  the  lost  have  malediction. 

Driven  to  the  flames'  infliction. 

Call  me  ’neath  Thy  benediction ! 

xvn. 

Pray  I  still,  though  shame  abashes 
All  my  contrite  heart  to  ashes. 

Care  for  me  when  doomday  crashes ! 

XVIII. 

O  that  day  of  bitter  weeping, 

When  from  dust  awake  the  sleeping ! 

Man  adjudged,  and  past  entreaty : 

Wherefore,  Lord,  grant  that  one  pity ! 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  RELIO- 
lOUS  CONDITION  OF  TABASCO. 

By  B«v.  J.  UUton  Greene. 

Mexico,  Feb.  S9, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  During  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  I  have  travelled  much  through  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Mexico,  not  simply  visiting  the 
cities  of  larger  towns,  but  penetrating  in  my 
missionary  work  to  the  smaller  villages,  and 
even  the  scattered  cabins  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  sharing  the  scanty  comforts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  striving  to  place  myself  in  the  most 
intelligent  sympathy  possible  with  them.  I 
have  thus  come  to  know  somewhat  accurately 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people  in  at  least  nine  States  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  dreary  mo¬ 
notony  of  ignorance,  superstition,  discomfort, 
and  general  animalism  and  materialism  sick¬ 
ens  the  heart  on  all  sides.  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  are  the  localities  where  our  missions  have 
carried  their  schools  and  Bibles  and  tracts  and 
hymns  and  simple  evangelical  services.  These 
places  shine  on  the  face  of  this  Republic  like 
the  stars  out  of  the  darkness  at  midnight,  in 
contrast  with  the  unlighted  spaces  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  between  them. 

For  360  years  the  Romish  Church  has  had 
unlimited  sway  in  Mexico,  directing  and  form¬ 
ing  the  civilization  of  the  people  according  to 
her  own  pleasure.  The  lengtii  of  time  and  all 
the  circumstances  have  combined  to  give  the 
system  a  fair  trial,  and  it  must  consent  to  be 
judged  by  all  the  civilized  world  according  to 
its  fruits.  And  what  are  these  ? 

(1)  After  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  Romish 
rule,  the  people  have  no  Bibles  to  read,  aud 
not  more  than  twenty-five  in  a  hundred  could 
read  them  if  they  had  them. 

(2)  The  great  mass  of  the  iieople  are  without 
any  just  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  They  confound  Him  with  His 
creatures,  and  give  to  these  the  glory  which  is 
His  due,  a  tendency  which  pertaf  ns  necessarily 
to  the  whole  Romish  sy.stem  in  its  doctrines 
and  practices. 

(3)  Almost  none  of  the  people  have  attained 
to  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion. 

A  church  which  takes  away  the  Image  of 
Christ  from  her  altars,  and  places  Him.  in  some 
obscure  corner  to  make  room  for  the  pictures 
of  a  woman  and  of  other  poor  sinners  called 
saints ;  a  church  which  has  taken  away  from 
the  [leople  one  of  God’s  Commandments  as  the 
only  means  of  retaining  their  faith  in  her  idol¬ 
atry  ;  a  church  which  has  taken  away  from  her 
children  the  Book  which  God  made  for  them 
and  gave  them,  and  has  put  in  its  place  tradi¬ 
tions  of  men ;  a  church  which  has  de])reciated 
and  almost  destroyed  the  sacredness  of  the 
only  holy  day  appointed  by  God,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  multiplied  feast  and  fast  days  devised  by 
man ;  a  church  in  fine,  whose  principal  charac¬ 
teristic  is  that  she  assumes  the  place  of  God, 
and  then  sets  herself  to  improve  upon  some  of 
the  divine  ordinances  and  abolish  others,  and 
all  in  the  interest  of  human  greed  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  how  could  such  a  church  teach  the  pure 
doctrine  of  salvation  ?  and  what  wonder  is  it 
that  her  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
devoted  adherents  build  their  hopes  of  future 
blessedness  rather  upon  the  priest  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  the  saints,  than  upon  the  blessed  Je¬ 
sus? 

Said  I  to  a  poor  ignorant  Romanist  in  Guer¬ 
rero,  who  was  complaining  to  me  that  the  priest 
visited  his  town  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only 
when  a  handsome  purse  was  raised  beforehand, 


“  What  do  the  people  do  in  case  of  sickness  and 
death?  Do  they  die  without  confessing  their 
sins  ?  ”  “Oh,”  said  he,  “ if  they  cannot  get  a 
priest,  they  confess  to  (iod.”  This  is  the  idea 
of  the  people  at  large. 

The  Church  with  all  its  cumbrous  machinery 
has  placed  itself  before  the  people,  and  said 
“I  am  the  vray,”  and  only  when  a  priest  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  do  they  seek  to  be  saved  in  the 
Gospel  way. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  precedes,  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  rarely  sees  in  a  Mexican  cab¬ 
in  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  and  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  only  answer  to  my  question 
“  Do  you  know  how  to  read  ?  ”  has  been  a  sad 
shake  of  the  head.  Instead  of  diverting  and  in¬ 
forming  themselves  with  books  and  papers,  the 
fathers  and  children  sit  and  gaze  with  a  dull, 
vacant  stare,  or  they  chat  over  a  dreary,  mo¬ 
notonous  round  of  subjects,  or  they  sleep  the 
hours  away,  or  in  the  case  of  the  parents,  they 
gamble— a  vice  which  may  well  be  called  na¬ 
tional  among  the  Mexicans. 

Even  the  children  do  not  play  heartily  as  at 
home,  but  rather  as  if  they  were  forced  to  do 
it,  and  could  never  entirely  forget  that  life  for 
them  is  only  a  tread-mill. 

The  women  wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect  as  a 
rule,  because  they  find  constant  and  useful  em¬ 
ployment  in  grinding  the  corn,  preparing  the 
food,  and  plying  the  needle.  This  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Mexican  peasant. 

Latterly  Congress  has  ado[)ted  a  very  string¬ 
ent  law  making  education  compulsory,  but  it 
must  be  a  dead  letter  of  course  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  without  funds  in  some  places  to 
establish  and  maintain  schools,  and  in  many 
others  are  effectually  impeded  by  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood.  Tabasco 
is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  re¬ 
gard. 

Here  and  there  are  found  localities  in  all  the 
Republic  where  a  few  intelligent  and  liberal 
men  have  secured  fair  educational  advantages 
for  their  neighborhoods.  Such  regions  are  El 
Paraiso  and  Comalcalco  in  Tabasco.  But  the 
State  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the,  most  abandoned 
in  the  Republic  in  this  regard. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  genial  cli¬ 
mate,  naturally  result  in  a  more  comfortable, 
social  condition  than  is  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Republic.  The  houses  are  general¬ 
ly  made  with  walls  of  upright  sticks,  the  inter¬ 
stices  being  closed  with  dried  mud.  The  roof 
is  the  most  important  feature,  on  account  of 
the  violent  rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but 
the  palm  tree  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
its  leaves  are  very  skilfully  woven  into  high, 
steep  roofs,  which  when  well  made  will  last  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  repairs. 

In  some  quarters  one  finds  a  luxury  which 
to  us  seems  startling.  I  refer  to  the  use  of 
mahogany  for  houses  and  furniture.  This 
wood  is  found  in  Tabasco  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  its  most  beautiful  forms.  On  visiting 
one  of  our  brethren  in  Esquipulas,  I  found  the 
doors,  beams,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and 
bureaus  all  of  solid  mahogany.  In  the  same 
region  is  found  preserved  as  an  heirloom,  a 
circular  table  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
inches  thick,  all  one  piece  of  mahogany. 

One  ot  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  Tabasqueflos,  is  the 
system  known  as  servidiimbre  (servitude),  a 
softened  expression  for  esvlavitud  (slavery).  I 
was  greatly  surprised  and  saddened  to  find 
universal  here  and  in  the  adjoining  State  of 
Chiapas  this  custom,  which  is  Spanish  in  all  its 
features,  and  dates  from  early  Spanish  days— 
with  slight  modifications  since  1875.  It  is  in 
effect  slavery,  and  tends  to  develop  all  the 
degradation  and  social  vices  w’hich  accompany 
human  bondage. 

Nearly  every  laboring  man  in  the  State,  at 
least  in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  a  “  mozo,” 
which  in  this  State  does  not  mean  as  in  Mexico 
merely  servant,  but  here  it  signifies  a  man 
“adeudado,”  that  is  in  debt  to  his  employer, 
whose  service  and  control  he  cannot  leave  un¬ 
til  he  himself  pays,  or  finds  another  who  will 
pay  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness.  Almost 
every  man  in  the  rural  districts  is  thus  mort¬ 
gaged  in  his  person  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  dollars. 

Formerly  the  "amo,"  or  creditor,  could  hold 
the  wife  for  the  husband’s  debts,  and  the  child 
for  those  of  the  parent ;  but  this  is  now  forbiil. 
den  by  law,  though  practically  continued  in 
the  remote  portions  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  sought  also  to  regulate  by  law 
the  kind  of  punishment  which  an  amo  may  in¬ 
flict  upon  his  si.viente;  but  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  that  in  many  places  away  from  the 
centres,  the  masters  have  the  custom  of  pun¬ 
ishing  their  servants  by  attaching  a  chain 
which  weighs  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to 
their  feet,  tying  them  to  a  tree,  and  inflicting 
one  hundred  blows  upon  their  naked  back. 
They  are  then  left  on  the  same  spot  until  their 
wounds  heal,  so  that  the  flogging  cannot  be 
proven  before  any  judge,  and  the  master  pun¬ 
ished. 

The  first  fetter  of  this  chain  of  practical 
bondage  is  generally  forged  when  a  young  man 
wishes  to  marry,  and  the  priest  requires  of  him 
twenty  dollars  as  a  fee.  And  each  baptism  and 
ecclesiastical  tax  adds  other  links,  until  the 
poor  fellow  finds  himself  hopelessly  bound  to 
do  the  bidding  of  his  creditor,  or  “  walk  the 
country  with  his  account  ”  (that  is  a  paper 
stating  his  exact  indebtedness,)  until  he  can 
find  some  one  who  will  pay  the  amount,  and 
become  to  him  a  new  master.  He  enslaves 
himself  to  enrich  the  Church,  and  every  link 
that  adds  to  his  load  adds  to  the  treasury  of 
the  priest. 

One  of  our  brethren  in  Comalcalco  told  me 
that  he  had  just  paid  one  of  these  accounts  to 
the  extent  of  $400,  to  secure  another  laborer  on 
his  hacienda.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  agri¬ 
culture  in  Tabasco,  without  conforming  one’s 
self  to  this  system.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all 
our  brethren  are  doing  their  utmost  to  elevate 
and  Christianize  their  laborers,  who  as  a  class 
hitherto  have  been  noted  for  their  drunken¬ 
ness  and  brutality  and  torpidity.  They  seem 
to  lose  all  hope  in  life.  Very  few  ever  pay  their 
debts,  their  employers  often  losing  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred  dollars  when  they  die. 

The  pay  which  a  married  mozo  receives  is 
one  dollar  a  week.  He  is  also  furnished  a 
house,  an  ax,  and  a  machete.  One  hundred 
ears  of  corn,  three  pounds  of  beans,  and  half  a 
pound  of  salt  are  given  him  every  week.  Un¬ 
married  men  receive  the  half  of  this.  The  cus¬ 
tom  is  almost  universal  to  give  beside  this  two 
or  three  shillings  every  Saturday,  which 
amount  is  added  to  the  debt  of  the  mozo. 

The  women  and  children,  and  especially  the 
former,  are  obliged  to  wash  the  cacao,  shell 
the  corn,  remove  the  weeds,  or  do  some  other 
menial  work,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
hacienda. 

I  have  not  time  nor  si>ace,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
to  indicate  what  are  the  developments  of  this 
cruel  system,  as  seen  in  the  atrocities  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  which  prevail  in  the  relation  of  amo 
and  mozo.  Its  bearing  upon  the  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  the  iieople  will  be  only  too  evident  to 
those  familiar  with  human  nature  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  slavery. 

I  know  not  how  God  in  His  providence  will 
solve  the  difficult  problems  here  presented, 
but  I  do  know  that  He  has  opened  a  wide  and 
effectual  door  for  the  entrance  of  His  Gospel, 
whose  blessed  tendency  is  to  heal  all  human 
ills,  strike  off  all  slavish  chains,  and  enthuse 


and  ennoble  the  human  soul  with  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  own  dignity  and  worth  when  new- 
created  in  the  image  of  God. 


CHRISTIAN  WORK  AMONG  THE  CHINESE  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN. 

As  a  small  contribution  to  the  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  work  in  which  he  is  greatly  inter¬ 
ested,  the  writer  has  gathered  a  few  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  efforts  of  Christian  men 
and  women  to  bring  the  Chinese  in  these  two 
great  cities  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 
It  must  be  left  to  abler  pens  to  use  the  mate¬ 
rial  gathered.  All  honor  to  him  or  her  who 
shall  advance  this  important  work ! 

The  information  tabulated  below  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  list  of  questions  sent  out  about  two 
months  since  to  every  Chinese  school  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  In  two  cases  (from  the 
People’s  Baptist  Church  and  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Brooklyn)  I  have  been  unable  thus 
far  to  get  any  resixinse.  Their  place  in  the 
list  I  could  only  approximate.  As  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  rolls  of  the  classes  are  rewritten 
every  three  or  six  months,  and  the  averages 
cover  different  periods  in  different  schools,  the 
statistics  are  not  entirely  accurate;  but  they 
serve  to  give  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the 
work. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  thirteen  schools, 
in  the  order  of  organization  as  follows : 

1.  New  York  Chinese  Mission,  119  White  street 
(Mr.  Thomas  Bristol  superintendent,  359  Sixth  av¬ 
enue).  Date  of  organization,  1868.  Time  of  meet¬ 
ing— ^bbath,  2 : 30  and  7 : 30  P.  M ;  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  7  P.  M.  Scholars  en¬ 
rolled  (in  last  three  months),  about  60.  Average 
attendance — Sabbath  sessions,  14;  other  sessions, 
10.  Communicants,  5. 

2.  Seventh-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Orton  superintendent,  200  Mulberry  street).  Or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  lb78.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2:30 
P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  28.  Average  attendance, 
14. 

3.  Trinity  Baptist  Church,  Fifty-fifth  street  near 
Lexington  avenue  (Mrs.  A.  Carto  superintendent, 
160  East  Fifty-fifth  street).  Organized  December, 
1878.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M. ;  Monday, 
6:30  P.  M.,  at  Mrs.  Carto’s.  Scholars  enrolled, 
50.  Average  attendance,  35.  Communicants,  12. 

4.  Fourteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church,  corner 
of  Second  avenue  (Mr.  W.  G.  Jordan  secretary,  308 
Third  avenue).  Organized  May,  1880.  Mee’.s  on 
Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  AI. ;  Alonday,  7  : 30  P.  M.  Schol¬ 
ars  enrolled,  72.  Average  atttmdance — Sabbath, 
38 ;  Monday,  12.  Communicants,  2. 

5.  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  236 
West  Twenty-third  street  (Mr.  John  McWilliams 
superintendent,  242  West  Thirty-first  street).  Or¬ 
ganized  October,  1880.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2 
P.  M. ;  Monday,  8  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  35. 
Average  attendance,  30.  Ckimmunicants,  3. 

6.  Spring-street  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Var- 
ick  (Afr.  Daniel  Mooney  superintendent,  41  Domi¬ 
nick  street).  Orgoniz^  November,  1880.  Meets 
on  Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  60. 
Average  attendance,  28.  Communicants,  2. 

7.  Second  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  229 
West  Thirty-ninth  street  (Mr.  David  Torrens,  459 
West  Forty-seventh  street).  Organized  February, 
1881.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2:30  and  7 : 30  P.  M. ; 
Monday,  7 : 30  P.  AI.  Scholars  enrolled  (since  or¬ 
ganization),  483.  Average  attendance,  about  60. 
One  communicant. 

8.  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-first  street  and  Madison  avenue  (Mrs. 
E.  Shaw  superintendent,  225  East  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  street).  Organized  in  May,  1881. 
Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2:30  P.  M.  Scholars  enroll¬ 
ed,  49.  Average  attendance,  20. 

9.  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Second  avenue 
btitween  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets  (Mr.  R.  Bas¬ 
sett  superintendent,  210  Second  avenue).  Organ¬ 
ized  in  1882.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2  P.  M. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  7:30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  38.  Average 
attendance,  32.  Communicants,  5. 

10.  People’s  Baptist  Church.  No  report. 

11.  Church  of  the  Ckjvenant  (Presbyterian),  Park 
avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  street  (Mr.  Lucius  H.  Beens 
superintendent,  120  Broadway).  Organized  March, 
1833.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  7:45  P.  M.  Scholars 
enrolled,  6S.  Average  attendance,  19. 

12.  Fourth  Reform»)d  Presbyterian  Church,  Forty- 
eighth  street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues  j 
(Mr.  Robert  Torrens  superintendent,  364  Ninth  av-  j 
onuo).  Organized  September,  1883.  Meets  on  Sab¬ 
bath  at  7 : 30  P.  AI.  Scholars  enrolled,  30.  Aver¬ 
age  attendance,  17. 

13.  Church  of  the  Strangers,  4  Winthrop  place 
(Mr.  E-  E.  Miner  secretary,  30  East  Fourteenth 
street).  Organized  November,  1883.  Meets  on 
Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  50.  Av¬ 
erage  attendance,  21. 

Summary:  Scholars  enrolled,  670;  average  at¬ 
tendance,  350;  communicants,  25. 

In  Brooklya  there  are  nine  schools,  in  order 
of  organization  as  follows : 

1.  Central  Congregational  Church,  Hancock  street 
near  Franklin  avenue  (Miss  Isabel  Shirley  superin¬ 
tendent,  375  Green  avenue).  Organized  January, 
1881.  Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2:30  P.  M.  Scholars 
enrolled,  about  100.  Average  attendance,  35.  Com¬ 
municants,  3. 

2.  Sixth-avenue  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Lin¬ 
coln  place  (Mrs.  Jervis  superintendent,  181  Flat- 
bush  avenue).  Organized  September,  1882.  Meets 
on  Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  40. 
Average  attendance,  25. 

3.  First  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Plerpont  and 
Clinton  streets.  No  report. 

4.  Washington-aveaue  Baptist  Church,  comer  of 
Gates  avenue  (Mrs.  Nelson  B.  Sizer  superintendent, 
336  Green  avenue).  Organized  in  January,  188.3. 
Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled, 
37.  Average  attendance,  30. 

5.  Aloravian  Church,  347  Jay  street  (Mr.  E.  Wolle 
pastor  and  superintendent,  63  Livingston  street). 
Organized  March,  1883.  Meets  on  Monday  at  2 : 30 
P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled,  80.  Average  attendance, 
35. 

6.  New  England  Congregational  Church,  South 
Ninth  near  Fifth  street  (Mrs.  Dr.  Simmons  super¬ 
intendent,  97  Lee  avenue).  Organized  May,  1883. 
Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2:30  P.  M.  Scholars  enroll¬ 
ed,  50.  Average  attendance,  7. 

7.  Lafayette  avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  comer 
of  Oxford  street  (Mrs.  Isaac  Wyman  superintend¬ 
ent,  218  Washington  avenue).  Organized  in  1883. 
Meets  on  Sabbath  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  Scholars  enroll¬ 
ed,  15.  Average  attendance,  8. 

8.  Bethel  of  Plymouth  Church,  15  and  17  Hicks 
street  (Mrs.  S.  Gifford  Nelson  superintendent,  30 
Willow  street).  Organized  October,  1883.  Meets 

- .  Scholars  enrolled,  18.  Average  attendance, 

13. 

9.  Chinese  Union,  991  and  993  Fulton  street  (Mr. 

Andrew  A.  Smith  superintendent.  Room  12,  City 
Hall).  Organized  Juno,  1883.  Meets  on  Sabbath 
at  4 :  .30  and  7 : 30  P.  Af . ;  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
7 :  .30  P.  M.  Scholars  enrolled, - .  Average  at¬ 

tendance — Sabbath,  20;  other  days,  10.  Commu¬ 
nicants  (not  reckoned  above,  and  of  other  church¬ 
es),  probably  3  or  5. 

Summary:  Scholars  enrolled,  240;  average  at¬ 
tendance,  175;  communicants,  14. 

This  gives  for  the  two  cities  about  1,000  pu¬ 
pils  enrolled  during  three  months,  an  average 
attendance  of  over  500,  and  nearly  40  commu¬ 
nicants.  The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  3,500  to  5,000.  It  will  be  observed  that 
only  the  first  three  schools  on  the  New  York 
list  are  more  than  four  years  old ;  and  of  the 
remaining  nineteen,  nine  were  organized  in 
1883.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
communicants,  therefore,  is  neither  surpris¬ 
ing  nor  discouraging.  It  requires  time  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  shy  strangers,  in  the 
face  of  the  treatment  which  they  receive  from 
the  general  public.  It  requires  lime  for  them, 
with  only  a  few  hours’  instruction  each  week, 
to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  language 
to  grfisp  intelligently  the  truths  of  our  relig¬ 
ion  ;  then  it  requires  time  for  i  his  seed  to  bring 
forth  its  fruit.  Moreover,  the  number  40  does 
not  cover  all  who  have  become  Christians. 
Borne  are  not  yet  ready  to  come  out  and  con¬ 
fess  Christ,  who  yet  Iwlieve  in  Him,  and  are 
living  consistent  Christian  lives,  but  do  not 
feel  sufficiently  instructed  to  take  the  final 
step ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  return¬ 
ed  to  their  own  land,  or  are  scattered  in  this 
and  other  countries,  from  whom  come  back 
cheering  reports  of  Christian  living  and  Gos¬ 
pel  preaching. 

There  are  many  difficulties  connected  with 
this  work.  The  men  have  to  be  dealt  with  in¬ 
dividually,  to  a  very  great  extent,  requiring  a 
teacher  for  each  pupil.  Borne  have  found  it 
possible,  however,  and  even  advantageous,  to 


ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

There  has  been  of  late  weeks  as  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  religious  activity  and  interest  in  this  city 
among  nearly  or  quite  all  denominations.  How 
far  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  is  known  only 
to  Him.  That  it  has  been,  in  all  cases,  a  pure  zeal 
for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  inspir¬ 
ed  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls,  unmixed  by 
sectarian  fervor,  will  hardly  be  claimed  by  any  one 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  and  avowed. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Baptists  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  principles,  though  discourteous 
to  all  other  churches.  They  are  coming  to  give 
increased  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  their  sem¬ 
inary,  and  their  public  and  private  instruction  out 
of  it,  to  the  claim  that  they  have  the  only  Gospel 
churches,  ministry,  and  ordinances.  Such  being 
their  belief,  of  course  their  desire  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  spread  of  the  Gospel  leads  them  to  draw 
to  themselves  out  of  the  other  denominations  such 
church  members  and  others  as  they  can  influence. 
Persistent  attempts,  not  always  unsuccessful,  have 
been  made  to  do  this.  In  one  instance  the  prose¬ 
lyting  pastor  of  a  church  Just  out  of  the  city  was 
frankly  told  by  a  member  of  another  church,  whom 
he  was  trying  to  make  dissatisfied  with  his  baptism, 

“  Mr. - ,  I  like  you  as  a  man  and  a  neighbor,  and 

am  gratified  with  our  friendly  intercourse,  but  if 
you  persist  in  always  introducing  the  subject  of 
baptism,  I  can  dispense  with  your  calls.” 

A  four-page  tract  has  been  printed,  signed  by  the 
pastors  of  their  city  churches,  some  of  the  profess¬ 
ors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  students  of  the 
senior  class,  and. others  (in  all  by  sixteen  persons) 
entitled  “  Facts  on  Baptism,”  which  Judging  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  copy,  was  not  designed 
for  general  circulation,  but  to  be  privately  put 
where  It  would  “do  the  most  good.”  It  contains 
five  statements  under  the  head  "Preliminary,”  and 
twenty-one  under  “Baptism,”  each  of  which  com¬ 
mences  “  It  is  a  fact,”  in  italics.  The  first  prelim¬ 
inary  statement  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whoie 
production.  It  reads  thus:  "It  is  a  /ac<  that  the 
law  of  a  Baptist  church  is  strict  obedience  to  the 
lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Of  course  all  other  churches 
obey  Him  loosely,  if  at  all.  Under  the  head  of 
Baptism  these  statements  are  made:  “6.  It  is  a 
fact  that  none  Join  Baptist  churches  with  any 
doubts  os  to  the  validity  of  their  baptism.  7.  It  is 
a  fact  that  none  remain  in  Baptist  churches  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  as 
to  whether  they  have  been  really  baptized.  8.  It 
is  a  fact  that  none  ever  leave  Baptist  churches  be¬ 
cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  of 
their  baptism.  11.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  least  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  Christians  in  this  coimtry 
alone  positively  deny  that  anything  but  immersion  is 
baptism.  13.  It  Is  a  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Baptist  church  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  not 
more  or  less  persons  who  have  come  from  other 
churches  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  any¬ 
thing  but  immersion.” 

This  paper  was  not  destined  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  press,  though  by  whom,  is  unknown.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  it  certainly  bears  internal  marks  of 
such  an  origin.  It  is  in  the  vein  of  tho  prophet 
Elijah’s  utterances  to  certain  priests  with  whose 
performances  he  was  not  altogether  pleased.  It 
has  three  “Preliminary”  statements,  and  fourteen 
under  the  head  of  “The  Facts,”  and  bears  the 
names  of  twenty  unknown  and  well  known  persons. 
It  begins  thus:  "It  is  a  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Rev.  John  Jasper  that  the  ‘ Bun  do  move.’”  This- 
correctly  Indicates  the  character  of  all  that  follow ; 
some  specimens  of  which  are  given :  “  1.  It  is  a 
fact  that  new  and  important  literature  on  these 
subjects  has  lately  appeared.  2.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  new  school  of  Higher  Criticism  denies  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  these  documents.  3.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  documents  are  compilations  from 
previously  existing  MSB.  6.  It  is  a  fact  that  Rev. 
John  Jasper  has  ordered  6,000  copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  bis  congregation.  7.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
successive  points  are  chronological  but  not  logioal- 
11.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  least  three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  Christians  in  this  country  alone  deny  that 
anything  is  authority  on  baptism  but  this  tract.” 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  tract  upon  such  a 
subject  should  ever  be  treated  in  this  manner— a 
question  I  do  not  propose  to  consider.  My  object 
is  merely  to  report  the  facts.  At  tho  same  time  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  by  its  arrogance  and 
intense  sectarianism  it  provoked  the  treatment  it 
received.  It  reminds  me  of  a  statement  I  once 
heard  from  an  agent  advocating  the  claims  of  the 
Freedmen  before  a  Baptist  Association.  After 
speaking  of  the  success  of  their  labors  among  them 
he  continued,  to  the  evident  gratification  of  hia 
hearers,  to  say  that  however  ignorant  were  their 
converts  every  one  of  them  was  from  the  first  more 
than  a  match  on  the  subject  of  baptism  for  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  minister  of  any  other  de¬ 
nomination  1  And  it  also  reminds  me  of  the  pun¬ 
gent  words  of  that  eminent  Baptist,  Robert  Hall, 
in  his  reply  to  one  who  advocated  close  commun¬ 
ion :  “  It  is  this  presumptuous  claim  of  Infallibility, 
this  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  this 
disposition  to  identify  ourselves  with  Him,  and  to 
place  our  conclusions  on  a  footing  with  His  man¬ 
dates,  that  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  that  intoler¬ 
ance  which  has  so  long  bewitched  tho  world  with 
her  sorceries,  from  the  elevation  of  papal  Rome, 
where  she  thunders  and  lightens  from  the  Vatican, 
down  to  Baptist  societies,  where  ‘she  whispers 
feebly  from  the  dust.’  ” 

That  the  Rochester  Baptists  are  lengthening 
their  cords  and  stakes,  is  no  grief  to  any  disciple, 
of  Christ,  where  it  is  the  result  of  legitimate  Chris¬ 
tian  effort;  where  it  is  a  gain  from  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  rejoices  one  and  all.  But  when 
their  enlargement  comes  from  sectarian  zeal,  in¬ 
citing  them  to  treat  the  members  of  other  churches 
as  though  they  sustained  no  covenant  relation  to 
God  and  His  people,  but  were  lawful  prizes  to  be 
captured  by  insidious  endeavors  to  undermine 
their  faith  upon  a  point  of  no  spiritual,  vital 
significance;  when  they  start  a  "union  Sunday- 
school  ”  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  city,  which  one 
of  their  writers  exultingly  declares,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Examiner,  “  means,  ultimately,  a 
Baptist  church  when  they  employ  such  methods. 
to  swell  their  numbersand  increase  their  churches, 
it  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  is  regarded  with 
very  different  feelings.  They  may  assume  that  in 
all  this  they  raider  “strict  obedience  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  but  it  will  be  a  far  more  difficult 
thing  to  prove,  than  that  they  thus  merely  conform 
to  “the  law  of  a  Baptist  church.” 

A  strange  inconsistency  appears  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  prefimin- 
ence  in  honoring  conscience,  so  that  in  deference 
to  the  conscience  of  the  infidel  the  Word  of  God  is 
excluded  from  the  public-schools  of  the  city,  while 
the  conscience  of  a  fellow-disciple  is  regarded  as 
entitled  to  no  consideration,  and  he  is  excluded 
from  the  table  of  his  Lord  I  Wtom»o. 


It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Col.  Hunt  of  Michigan  will 
contest  Col.  Hunt’s  will,  bequeathing  S5,U0Q  each 
to  Josh  Billings,  Eli  Perkins,  and  Artemus  Ward’s, 
mother.  The  legatees  have  not  made  claims. 
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Sunday,  April  13,  1884. 


PAUL  AT  EPHESUS. 

The  Lesson :  Acts  xix.  8-22. 

8.  And  he  went  tnto  the  synagogue,  and  spake  boldly  for 
(he  space  of  three  months,  disputing  and  persuading  the 
things  ooDoernlng  the  kingdom  of  (iod. 

9.  But  when  dlrers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but 
spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  be  departed 
from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing  dally  in 
the  school  of  one  l^rannus. 

10.  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years ;  so  that 
all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jeeus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 

11.  And  Ood  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of 
Panl; 

12.  So  that  from  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick 
handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from 
them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them. 

13.  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took 
npon  them  to  call  over  them  which  bad  evil  spirits  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying.  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus 
whom  Paul  preachetb. 

14.  And  there  were  seven  sons  of  one  Soeva,  a  Jew,  and 
chief  of  the  priests,  which  did  so. 

16.  and  the  evil  spirit  answered  and  said,  Jesus  I  know, 
and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  are  ye  T 

16.  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leaped  on 
tttem,  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so 
that  they  fled  out  of  that  bouse  naked  and  wounded. 

IT.  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  also 
dwelling  at  Ephesus;  and  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified. 

18.  And  many  that  believed  cams,  and  confessed,  and 
showed  their  deeds. 

19.  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men;  and 
they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  It  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver. 

20.  Bo  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed. 

31.  After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  purposed  In  the 
spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achala, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  After  1  have  been  there,  I  must 
also  see  Borne. 

32.  Bo  he  sent  Into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered 
unto  him,  Timotbeus  and  Erastiis;  but  he  himself  stayed 
In  Asia  for  a  season. 

By*  ABBOTT  E.  JU'ITKEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “.ind  many  that  believed  came 
and  confessed  and  sh(n):ed  their  deeds.” — Acts 
xix.  18. 

Our  lesson  is  the  account  of  Paul’s  labors  in 
Ephesus,  and  of  his  great  success.  In  fact,  he 
had  this  success  wherever  he  went,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  lifted  up  a  crucified  Christ,  and  so  he 
found  the  promise  always  fulfilled :  “  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 

Yebbe  8.  ”  He  went  into  the  synagogue.” 
We  have  noticed  this  fact  before  in  our  study 
of  Paul’s  travels,  that  he  went  first  into  the 
synagogue  when  he  began  to  preach  in  a  city, 
and  only  left  it  for  some  other  place  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  Jewish  opposition. 

“And  spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three 
months.”  Though  in  the  synagogue,  he  was 
not  afraid,  for  Ood  was  with  him.  Though  he 
had  suffered  “  bitter  persecution  ”  in  nearly 
every  city  and  town  where  he  had  preached, 
and  suffered  because  of  his  boldness  in  declar¬ 
ing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  Paul  had 
no  thought  of  consequences  as  he  stood  in  the 
synagogue  of  Ephesus— he  was  under  a  divine 
commission  to  preach  Christ,  and  to  preach 
Him  boldly.  It  would  appear  that  for  the 
space  of  three  months  there  was  no  opposition, 
and  Paul  had  great  joy  in  presenting  the  Qgs- 
pel  to  the  large  numbers  who  crowded  the 
synagogue,  for  his  heart  yearned  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  whole  city,  as  if  its  thousands 
were  under  his  pastoral  care. 

“  Persuading  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God  ” ;  or  it  may  be  rendered 
“Persuading  them  of  the  things,”  &c. — that 
is,  Paul  preached  not  for  money,  not  for  popu¬ 
larity,  but  to  save  souls,  to  persuade,  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  this  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  preaching  and  teaching.  We  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  preach  over  the  heads  of 
his  congregation,  that  he  did  not  try  to  aston¬ 
ish  them  by  his  intellectual  skill  or  eloquence, 
but  that  he  simply  held  up  Christ  boldly  and 
lovingly,  and  thus  persuaded  men.  Massillon 
said  “  When  I  compose  a  sermon,  I  imagine 
myself  consulted  upon  some  doubiful  piece  of 
business.  I  give  my  whole  application  to  de¬ 
termine  the  iwrson  who  has  recourse  to  me,  to 
act  the  good  and  proper  jmrt.  I  exhort  him,  I 
urge  him,  and  I  quit  him  not  till  he  has  yield¬ 
ed  to  my  persuasions.” 

•  Verses  9, 10.  The  opposition,  however,  broke 
forth  at  the  end  of  three  months.  Tue  words 
“were  hardened”  are  better  rendered  “hard¬ 
ened  themselves.”  We  read  that  God  harden¬ 
ed  Pharaoh’s  heart ;  but  strictly  rendered,  it 
means  that  God  permitted  Pharaoh  to  harden 
his  own  heart.  The  preaching  of  Paul  was  so 
bold,  so  earnest,  and  was  accomimnied  by  such 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  indifference  was 
impossible — the  listener  was  obliged  to  yield 
or  to  resist  the  Spirit.  So  these  “  divers  ”  Iver¬ 
sons  “believed  not,”  and  thus  by  rejecting 
Christ  they  hardened  their  hearts.  As  Paul 
writes  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  “  For  we  are 
unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that 
are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the  one 
we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to 
the  other  the  savor  of  life  unto  life  ”  (2  Cor.  ii. 
15, 16).  Bead  also  John  i.  5.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  account  that  any  personal  vio¬ 
lence  against  Paul  was  attempted,  but  his 
preaching  in  the  synagogue  was  interrupted 
by  the  opposition,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  audience ;  and 
the  interruption  was  not  from  any  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  know  the  truth,  but  simply  to  br^ak  up 
the  service.  Under  these  circumstances  Paul 
abandoned  his  work  in  the  synagogue,  for  he 
saw  that  he  could  do  little  good  when  wicked 
men  would  not  permit  him  to  be  heard  (Matt, 
vii.  6).  He  took  with  him  the  “disciples,” 
those  who  had  believed  in  the  risen  Christ, 
and  those  who  were  honest  searchers  for  the 
truth,  and  his  second  place  of  preaching  was 
the  lecture-room  of  one  Tyrannus,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  except  tuis  brief  mention. 
From  his  name  we  know  that  he  was  a  Greek ; 
fr«m  his  having  a  school  we  know  that  he  was 
a  teacher,  probably  of  philosophy,  and  very 
likely  a  public  orator.  Having  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  Paul,  and  recognizing  his  superior 
talents,  he  offered  to  him  the  use  of  his  lecture- 
room,  where  for  two  years  the  great  Apostle 
proclaimed  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
The  word  “disputing”  is  better  rendered  as 
“discoursing.” 

In  the  tenth  verse  we  have  a  description  of 
the  wide  influence  of  this  preaching  of  two 
years,  for  “all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  beard 
'  the  Word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.”  Ephesus  was  the  most  prominent 
city  in  proconsular  Asia,  which  was  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Asia  proper.  It  was  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  centre,  and  also  a  religious  centre,  and 
multitudes  flocked  to  this  city  either  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes,  or  to  visit  the  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Artemus.  Religious  pilgrimages  were 
very  frequent  to  Ephesus.  As  Paul  was  the 
sensation  at  this  time,  strangers  naturally 
sought  out  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus  to 
hear  the  wonderful  teacher  of  a  new  doctrine, 
and  the  result  was  that  many  were  converted 
to  the  faith,  and  returning  to  their  homes  told 
of  the  wonderful  glad  tidings  which  they  had 
heard  in  Ephesus.  They  had  left  their  homes 
to  seek  for  earthly  riches,  but  they  came  back 
with  a  pearl  of  great  price  in  their  possession, 

I  And  thus  the  “  Word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ”  be¬ 
came  known  through  all  Asia,  both  by  the 
Jews  and  Greeks.  We  see  that  Paul  preaching 
for  two  years  in  the  small  lecture-room  of  Ty¬ 
rannus,  was  in  reality  proclaiming  Christ 
throughout  Asia,  for  every  convert  became  a 
[vreacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  the  influence 
of  the  work  of  those  two  years  was  beyond  all 
calculation. 

Yebsbb  11, 12.  Paul  not  only  preached  Jesus 
bhrist,  and  in  God’s  hand  was  the  instrument 
^  the  conversion  of  souls,  but  be  possessed  the 
^wer  of  miracles,  and  these  miracles  were  of 
Iwo  kinds: 


1.  Repelling  evil  spirits,  and  healing  those 
afflicted  by  them. 

2.  Clothes  which  had  been  in  contact  with 
Paul’s  person,  were  carried  to  the  chambers  of 
the  sick  and  were  laid  on  them,  and  they  were 
healed.  You  will  notice  these  facts : 

1.  We  are  not  told  that  Paul  himself  did  this, 
or  even  advised  it. 

2.  The  miracles  which  he  performed  were 
done  through  the  laying  on  of  his  hands  (see 
verse  11). 

3.  Yet  he  certainly  permitted  these  articles 
to  be  taken  from  his  body  for  this  purixise, 
and  the  result  was  the  recovery  by  a  miracle  of 
the  sick  person. 

4.  There  is  a  radical  difference  between  these 
miracles  and  those  claimed  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  as  performed  by  the  use  of  sacred 
relics.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  relies  of 
death,  such  as  the  dry  bones  of  the  saints, 
fragments  of  clothing  and  of  wood ;  but  in  the 
instance  before  us  they  were  taken  from  a  liv¬ 
ing  man,  who  was  full  of  the  power  of  God. 

5.  There  was  no  healing  efficacy  in  these 
clothes  taken  from  Paul’s  body,  but  it  was  the 
omnipotence  of  God  manifesting  itself  through 
these  articles.  So  we  read  in  Acts  v.  15  that 
the  shadow  of  Peter  falling  on  the  sick  was 
effectual  to  heal.  Here,  then,  in  a  few  pieces 
of  cloth  and  in  a  shadow,  you  have  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  utter  weakness  and  nothingness  as  re¬ 
spects  healing  power;  and  yet  God  could  make 
them  mighty,  as  we  read  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9  and 
1  Cor.  i.  27,  28. 

6.  There  must  have  been  a  living  faith  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  sick,  as  a  condition  of 
healing. 

7.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  invoked  in 
earnest  prayer  before  the  miracle  occurred. 

Lange  says  “The  impression  cannot  be  ef¬ 
faced  that  this  mode  of  affording  relief  con¬ 
stituted  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  and  could  not  have  been  transcend¬ 
ed  without  danger  of  going  astray,  and  actu¬ 
ally  resorting  to  magical  rites.”  Alexander 
says  “  There  was  a  special  divine  ordering,  in¬ 
tended  to  communicate  a  healing  influence  to 
greater  numbers  and  a  greater  distance,  yet 
without  allowing  any  doubt  as  to  the  source  or 
channel  of  communication,  such  as  might  have 
arisen  if  the  miracles  had  been  performed  by 
mere  word  of  command,  without  actual  prox¬ 
imity  or  contact,  mediate  or  .immediate,  with 
the  object.” 

Yebses  13-16.  From  the  latter  clause  of  verse 
12  we  learn  that  the  clothing  from  Palil’s  body 
was  also  employed  to  cast  out  devils  from  those 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  this  was  effectual 
through  the  power  of  God.  But  this  wonder¬ 
ful  success  encouraged  others  to  attempt  simi¬ 
lar  miracles.  We  have  in  these  verses  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  experiment  and  its  disastrous 
ending. 

Sceva  or  Skeuas  was  a  Jew  and  a  chief  priest. 
His  seven  sons  were  conjurers  or  exorcists, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  performing  mag¬ 
ical  wonders  (Acts  xiii.  6-11),  and  finding  that 
the  name  of  Jesus  had  a  peculiar  ixiwer  over 
evil  spirits,  they  decided  to  make  the  attempt, 
expecting  to  receive  a  pecuniary  reward,  if 
successful.  But  you  will  notice 

1.  They  had  no  personal  faith  in  Jesus.  We 
know  this  from  the  language  used — “We  ad¬ 
jure  thee  by  THE  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth.” 

2.  Having  no  faith,  they  had  no  union  to  Je¬ 
sus,  and  so  they  could  have  no  power.  The 
telegraph  wires  must  be  connected  with  the 
electric  battery,  or  they  are  no  more  than  any 
other  wires  as  regards  power.  The  Christian 
is  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,  but  there  is  no  power  in  formal¬ 
ism,  and  these  exorcists,  though  they  used  the 
language  which  Paul  used,  were  utterly  help¬ 
less,  tor  there  was  no  heart-faith  and  heart- 
fellowship.  There  are,  then,  two  questions 
which  the  minister  or  Sunday-school  teacher 
should  ask  himself :  First,  Do  I  believe  in  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  with  my  whole  heart  ?  Second,  Am 
I  united  to  Christ  by  a  living  faith,  so  that  I 
have  intimate  fellowship  with  Him  ? 

3.  The  demon  in  the  man  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  authority.  He  knew  the  Jesus  whose 
name  they  spoke  as  a  Master  and  an  almighty 
Conqueror;  he  recognized  the  power  of  Paul 
as  one  filled  with  the  Christ-Spirit  and  His 
commissioned  servant;  but  the  devil  did  not 
know  these  men,  and  he  was  not  deceived  by 
them.  “  The  devils  believe  and  tremble,”  but 
they  are  strongi-r  than  any  merely  human 
ttreagth.  Gehazi  tried  to  bring  life  back  to 
the  dead  child  by  laying  the  prophet’s  staff  on 
the  cold  body,  but  he  failed,  for  Gehazi’s  heart 
was  wrong,  and  God  was  not  with  him  (2  Kings 
iv.  29-31). 

It  is  a  solemn  question  for  every  professed 
disciple  of  Christ,  Do  the  devils  know  nie  as 
one  who  has  power  from  God  as  a  conqueror 
through  the  risen  Jesus  ? 

4.  Not  only  did  the  demon  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  authority  of  these  men,  but  the  man 
whom  they  had  attempted  to  heal  leaped  upon 
them,  and  with  the  strength  of  a  demoniac 
overcame  them,  tore  off  their  clothing,  and 
beat  them  so  that  they  fled  from  the  house 
naked  and  covered  with  blood. 

5.  They  deserved  this  punishment  and  pub¬ 
lic  disgrace,  for  they  had  taken  God’s  name  in 
vain,  and  He  is  a  jealous  God. 

Yebses  17-20.  This  occurrence  created  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  for  the 
facts  were  very  quickly  known ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  glorified — the 
name  that  even  devils  recognized  as  having 
Almighty  power.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
“fear  fell  on  them  all,”  and  that  all  looked 
upon  Paul  as  one  who  had  communion  with 
God,  and  whose  message  was  with  divine  au¬ 
thority. 

There  are  three  consequences  mentioned  as 
flowing  from  the  magnifying  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  by  the  success  of  Paul,  and  the  ignomin¬ 
ious  failure  of  the  exorcists : 

1.  The  public  confession  of  Christianity  by 
those  who  had  been  secret  believers.  The 
events  which  had  transpired  convicted  them 
of  their  sin  in  not  acknowledging  Christ  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
up  to  this  time  retained  many  of  their  hea¬ 
thenish  superstitions;  but  now  they  discover 
their  folly  and  sin,  and  with  penitence  confess 
their  guilt,  and  become  bold  disciples  of  Paul’s 
Master. 

2.  So  great  was  the  change  of  public  opinion 
that  those  who  had  practised  magical  arts,  and 
were  the  owners  of  books  containing  directions 
for  soothsaying,  and  of  written  scrolls  used  as 
amulets  on  the  person,  brought  them  all  to 
Paul,  and  making  a  great  pile  of  them,  burned 
them  on  the  public  street.  In  the  presence  of 
the  multitude.  The  value  of  the  books  thus 
voluntarily  destroyed  amounted  to  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  of  our  currency.  Al¬ 
ford  estimates  it  at  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  in  sterling  money,  and  How-< 
son  at  two  thousand  pounds.  What  a  day  of 
triumph  this  was  for  the  Gospel  in  Ephesus ! 
How  Paul’s  heart  must  have  been  filled  to 
overflowing  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  God! 
How  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
agents  in  producing  this  revolution  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  Gospel,  were  wicked  men,  who 
suffered  an  ignominious  defeat!  “  He  maketh 
the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.” 

3.  “So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God  and 
prevailed.”  God  was  with  His  Word,  Ood  was 
with  Paul,  God  overruled  the  designs  of  the 
wicked,  and  so  the  OospJl  triumphed  in  Ephe¬ 


sus,  the  power  of  superstition  was  broken,  men 
became  convicted  of  sin  and  of  their  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  and  large  numbers  found  peace  in 
believing.  Now  the  same  results  will  always 
follow  the  same  conditions.  When  Christians 
preach  only  Jesus  Christ,  preach  Him  boldly, 
preach  Him  with  faith,  seeking  only  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  be  reconciled,  then  the  Word  of 
God  will  grow  mightily. 

Yebses  21,  22.  Paul  now  determined  to  leave 
Ephesus  and  go  to  Jerusalem,  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  Greece  on  his  way,  but  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  the  main  object  of  his  journey.  At 
this  time  also  he  purposed  to  visit  Rome,  after 
his  stay  in  Jerusalem.  How  little  the  apostle 
thought  that  he  would  go  to  Rome  in  chains ! 
But  he  was  guided  by  the  Spirit  in  every  step, 
and  this  dim  glimpse  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  a 
place  to  which  he  must  go,  was  by  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  illumination. 

In  regard  to  his  purpose  in  visiting  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  we  are  told  nothing  in  these  verses ;  but 
if  you  will  turn  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  Rom.  xv.  25,  26 
you  will  see  that  his  object  was  to  carry  needed 
relief  to  the  poor  Christians  in  that  city  (Acts 
xxiv.  17),  and  it  was  to  collect  alms  for  them 
that  he  planned  his  journey  so  as  to  pa.ss 
through  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

“  I  must  also  see  Rome.”  Yes,  he  saw  Rome, 
and  from  its  damp,  cold  prison  he  passed  to 
the  city  of  God,  the  “New  Jerusalem,”  to  the 
throne  of  a  mightier  sovereign  than  the 
Caesars.  “  I  must  see  Rome  ” — and  Paul  has 
never  regretted  that  he  saw  Rome,  for  it  was 
the  gateway  which  opened  for  him  into  celes¬ 
tial  glory. 

The  only  other  reference  to  Erastus  we  find 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  The  Erastus  mentioned  in 
Rom.  xvi.  23  c^n  hardly  be  identified  with  this 
companion  of  Timothy. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Church  in  Corinth 
was  written  by  Paul  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8). 
It  is  the  view  of  very  many  writers  that  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  'was  also  sent  from 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  54-57. 


myt  XleU0fou0 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

But  there  is  need  of  caution  lest  all  this  tin¬ 
sel  and  glitter  and  drapery  that  we  associate 
with  the  Easter  festival,  hide  from  our  view  the 
blessed  event  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrection,  of 
which  it  is  the  anniversary.  In  what  manner 
soever  we  celebrate  Easter,  we  should  hold  ev¬ 
ery  thouglit,  every  song,  eveiy  desire,  every 
adornment  and  enjoyment,  snbordirate  to  the 
[laramount  fact  of  Christ’s  victory  for  us  over 
death  and  the  grave.  There  is  danger  of  our 
making  tiie  mistake  of  the  Spanish  artist  who 
is  said  to  have  painted  a  picture  of  the  “  Last 
Supper.”  He  naturally  wished  to  make  Jesus 
the  conspicuous  figure ;  but  in  the  foreground 
on  the  table  he  put  some  chased  cups,  the  work¬ 
manship  of  whicii  was  perfect,  and  every  one 
said  “  What  beautiful  cups!”  The  artist  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  had  missed  his  aim — that  the 
cups  attracted  more  attention  and  were  more 
admired  than  the  Master  himself — took  his 
brush  and  blotted  them  from  the  canvas,  that 
the  gaze  of  all  migiit  be  centred  on  the  chief 
object  of  the  picture,  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist. 
In  these  days  of  increased  fondness  for  art, 
when  the  sesthelic  craze  is  running  at  the  high- 
water  mark,  our  admiration  for  beautiful  sym¬ 
bolism  is  apt  to  divert  attention  from  that 
which  is  symbolized.  Make  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  warm  and  glowing  and  gladsome  by 
these  touches  i  f  art  that  mark  her  sacred  an- 
niveisaries;  but  take  care  lest  they  become 
hindrances  instead  of  helps  in  our  expressions 
of  worship.  Exalt  the  risen  Saviour  as  Chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely  ! 


The  Freeman’s  Journal : 

Very  few  instances  of  the  horrible  effects  of 
bad  reading  get  into  piint.  The  poison  is  cir¬ 
culated  so  quietly  from  liand  to  h  lud  that  its 
existence  is  barely  noticed  by  careless  parents 
and  teachers.  And  the  American  humorist  has 
such  a  funny  way  of  treating  suicide,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,  treachery,  adultoy,  and 
theft,  that  the  public  mind  is  more  inclined  to 
be  amused  than  horiified  by  the  examples  of 
youtliful  depravity  and  parental  idiocy  set  be¬ 
fore  it.  As  a  model  of  the  disgusting  frivolity 
and  immoral  lightness  witli  which  the  popular 
humorist  treats  serious  subjects,  we  mention 
again  “  Peck’s  Bad  Boy” — a  seiies  of  sketches 
that  in  the  beginning  had  some  of  the  elements 
of  h-mest  fun.  In  the  end  there  is  nothing  but 
demoralization  for  young  and  old  in  them. 
The  habit  of  treat!  ig  tiie  most  impiiitant  sub- 
jec:8  as  matters  fit  for  jests,  has  become  a  pop¬ 
ular  vice.  A  nation  whose  “  organs  ”  use  a 
hanging,  a  divorce  suit,  or  a  visitation  of  God 
(like  the  re<*rnt  floods)  as  a  subject  for  strained 
humor,  cannot  have  sound  public  opinion. 

J  his  plague  of  had  literature  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  seriously.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  that 
reading  and  wriiing  are  necessary  to  life  in  this 
country,  and  they  learn  to  read  when  very 
young.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
attempt  to  utilize  their  new  accomplishment. 
The  news-stauds  invite  them  to  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  adventures  by  sea  and  land.  Flaring  pic¬ 
tures  tempt  them  by  exciting  their  interest  and 
curiosity.  The  theatre  comes  with  its  entice¬ 
ment,  and  children  who  ought  to  be  leading 
pure  and  simple  lives,  move  through  their  days 
wrapt  in  dreams  as  stupefying  as  those  of  the 
confirmed  opium-eater. 

It  has  been  said  ever  and  over  again  that 
only  alarmists  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  reading  mania — that  it  some¬ 
times  results  in  undue  excitement,  under  which 
boys  do  absurd  things,  but  that  it  is  a  phase  of 
iheir  life  which  soon  passes  away.  A  phase  of 
life  in  which  boys  are  at  heart,  and  so  far  as 
lies  in  their  power,  in  action,  little  murderers 
and  thieves,  is  not  to  be  considered  lightly, 
however  humorous  the  professional  paragraphj 
er  may  try  to  make  it  seem. 

We  have  met  men  penniless  and  desperate, 
who  traced  the  greatest  of  their  sins  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  the  mental  excitement  which  had 
been  induced  in  youth  by  the  continual  read¬ 
ing  of  novels  prepared  expressly  for  boys.  As 
to  the  women,  the  number  of  wretched  and 
hasty  marriages  into  which  they  have  been  led 
through  the  false  views  of  life  given  in  popular 
works  of  fiction,  are  innumerable.  The  fre¬ 
quent  divorces  so  lightly  regarded  by  public 
opinion,  have  their  cauie  in  thoughtless  mar¬ 
riages,  or  marriages  founded  on  false  Ideas  of 
life  and  “  love.”  What  can  be  hoped  of  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  children  are  brought  up  in  schools 
without  religion,  and  fed  from  their  earliest 
years  on  romances  tar  more  objectionable  than 
those  Cervantes  ridiculed  in  “Don  Quixote  ”  ? 


The  Independent : 

We  say  again  that  the  more  that  make  a 
creed,  the  better.  There  is  no  more  healthy 
study,  although  evangelistic  work  is  better. 
But  we  have  not  observed  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  careful  formulations  of  their  faith, 
fail  to  take  an  active  part  in  evangelistic  labors. 
So  we  are  glad  to  receive  Dr.  E.  K  Aldon’s  re¬ 
vision  of  the  new  Congregational  Creed.  The 
clianges  are  slight,  but  in  the  line  of  greater 
fulness  of  statement.  The  Trinity  is  more 
clearly  defined  ;  depravity  is  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sin  of  our  first  parents ;  the 
Scriptures  are  made  an  "  infallible  ”  record  of 
God’s  revelation,  written  under  the  special  “  in¬ 
spiration  ”  (in  place  of  “  guidance  ”)  of  the  Holy 
Spiiit,  and  are  “the  only  authoritative  stand¬ 
ard  ”  of  religious  teaching  and  human  conduct ; 
Christ’s  death  is  said  to  be  “  vicarisus  ”  ;  the 
perseverance  of  believers  is  Jefinitely  asserted  ; 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  restricted  to  church  mem¬ 
bers,  and  its  purpose  as  a  memorial  made 
clearer ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  explain¬ 
ed  to  include  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  ; 
and  the  issues  of  the  final  judgment  are  de¬ 
clared  to  depend  on  “the  deeds  done  In  the 
body.”  For  Dr.  Alden’s  piivate  use,  as  ex¬ 
pressing  bis  own  belief,  this  statement  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  form  than  that  signed  by  the  twenty-two  ; 
but  be  is  too  Christian  a  gentleman  to  seek  to 


impose  his  recension  on  anybody  else.  By  so 
much  as  it  includes  more  disputed  points  than 
the  Creed  as  published,  it  is  less  fitted  to  be  a 
general  standard  for  evangelical  Christians. 
But  that  is  not  the  true  use  to  put  any  creed  to. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

We  confess  that  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
our  Christian  life  by  proper  associates,  is  one 
of  the  overlooked  features  of  the  average  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  day.  The  two  crowds,  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  the  secular,  are  strangely  mixed.  We 
have  seen  Christians  wliose  chief  society  was 
unregenerate.  They  were  people  of  the  world. 
Hence  when  we  saw  these  individuals  and  their 
families  addicted  to  the  doubtful  amusements 
of  the  hour,  and  showing  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  higher  and  holier  social  life  of  the 
people  of  God,  we  did  not  wonder  at  it.  Their 
conversation  was  not  with  persons  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  or  vows  or  spiritual  kindred,  but  with 
people  of  the  broad  way.  We  wonder  not  that 
such  people  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
heroic  class,  that  their  children  do  not  develop 
into  leaders  of  great  humanities,  and  that  their 
lives  do  not  abound  in  sucli  magnetic  pow’er 
that  all  who  touch  them  are  quickened  into 
greater  activities.  They  think  upon  wrong 
themes,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  wrong  society, 
their  whole  conversation  is  with  the  irreligious 
world,  and  hence  their  vacant  life.  Pure  and 
firm  characters  must  have  something  better  to 
live  upon.  Mr.  Beecher  in  his  frequent  smiles 
over  the  Puritanic  harshness  of  his  father,  and 
now  and  then  a  word  of  compassion  for  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  straight-ba<.'ked  household,  for- 
^ets  one  thing— that  to  that  same  stiffness, 
with  all  its  accompaniment  of  both  knowledge 
and  kindness,  is  due  the  largest  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  Brooklyn  and  the  other  Beech¬ 
ers.  One  can  see  its  silver  thread  through  all 
the  best  days  of  the  greatest  scion  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  would  be  able  to  see  it  now  but  for  the 
fact  that  his  Puritanic  vertebral  column  has 
lost  its  perpendicular  firmness,  largely  through 
the  adipose  of  theological  disjoiutedness. 
Where  would  the  whole  Beecher  family  have 
been,  had  they  begun  where  our  neighbor  of 
Plymouth  Church  is  leaving  off?  CJertainly 
never  in  the  moral  reform  that  has  marked  our 
evolution  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

We  admit  that  we  sympathize  deeply  with 
the  view  that  while  theChrisiian  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  unregenerate  world,  which  he  must  jostle 
against  at  every  step,  he  must  nevertheless  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  people  of  his  own  realm  for  his 
social  and  moral  sympathy.  They  have  hii 
vows  upon  them,  and  are  pilgrims  in  his  fiath- 
waj*.  Long  ago  it  was  said  that  he  is  blessed 
who  walks  notin  the  course  of  the  ungodly, 
nor  stundeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  The  Christian  can 
gain  nothing,  but  will  lose  immeasurably,  by 
neither  following  evil  advice,  nor  standing  where 
sinners  stand,  nor  sitting  in  their  favorite 
places.  His  life  is  separate  from  them.  We 
advocate  no  monasticism.  That  vagary  is  past, 
and  forever ;  but  we  do  advocate  a  Christian 
life  which  is  so  positive,  so  abundant  in  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy,  so  cordial  in  its  relationship 
with  God’s  i»eople  of  all  races  and  ages,  and 
the  Church  both  militant  and  tr  umphaiit,  that 
it  will  take  no  nice  scales  to  Ull  where  our 
treasure  and  heart  and  conversation  are. 


The  Christian  Union  : 

There  is  apparently  a  foundation  for  the  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  current  in  Europe  for 
some  time  of  a  substantial  agreement  between 
the  Russian  and  German  Governments,  by 
which  these  two  powerZul  nations  mutually 
agree,  not  so  much  to  aid  and  abet  eacli  oth¬ 
er’s  schemes  as  to  refrain  from  any  interfer¬ 
ence.  The  Czar  will  answer  a  popular  demand 
in  Germany  by  withdrawing  the  large  body  of 
Russian  troops  collected  in  Poland  to  points 
more  distant  from  the  frontier  ;  he  will  not  at¬ 
tack  Austrian  possessions ;  he  will  recognize 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  and  will  avoid  for  a 
certain  term  any  alliance  with  France.  Ger¬ 
many,  on  her  part,  and  speaking  for  Austria, 
promises  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  preserve 
matteis  in  the  Balkans  in  statu  quo,  refraining 
especially  from  any  advance  on  Salonica.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  which  this  last  arrangement 
is  to  cover,  Russia  will  endeavor  to  foster  her 
finances,  Austria  will  complete  the  conquest  of 
Bosnia,  and  Germany  will  accommerdate  her¬ 
self  to  the  changes  now  inevitable  in  the  near 
future,  resulting  from  a  change  of  rulers  and 
the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  Such  is  the  Lon¬ 
don  “Spectator’s”  translation  of  recent  dip¬ 
lomatic  interchanges  between  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many —  a  translation  the  trustworthiness  of 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Russian 
stocks  are  still  rising;  that  official  journals 
recognize  some  sort  of  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  that  the 
Emperor’s  address  from  the  tlirone  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Gorman  Parliament  early  in  March, 
emphasized  the  hereditary  friendship  with  the 
Romanoffs. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

Do  we  not  spend  far  more  time  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  our  perusal  of  the  daily  paper?  For 
ourselves,  we  plead  guilty  to  tiie  indictment ; 
but  wo  promise  ourselves  to  reform.  We  do 
not  believt  at  all  in  the  position  taken  by  a 
clergyman  whom  we  recently  hoard  declare 
that  for  fifteen  years,  while  his  sons  were 
growing  up,  he  would  not  suffer  a  daily  paper 
in  his  house.  We  respect  more  the  spirit  of 
another  clergyman,  now  dead,  who  used  to  say 
as  he  took  up  the  paper  “  Now  we  will  see  how 
God  is  governing  His  world.”  But  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  very  strong  to  waste  time  over  the  daily 
paper.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  unim¬ 
portant  matter  in  every  issue.  The  great  bulk 
of  matter,  indeed,  in  any  issue  is  unimportant 
for  each  individual  respectively.  The  head¬ 
lines  of  most  of  the  articles  are  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  read.  The  scandal  and  gossip 
ought  in  any  case  to  be  skipped.  We  can,  if 
we  will,  economize  time  in  our  reading,  and 
have  more  to  spare  for  that  which  is  of  perma¬ 
nent  value.  We  can,  that  is,  use  and  not  abuse 
the  daily  paper. 


EXPOSUBE  0?  SPIBITUALISIL 

The  papers  recently  announced  the  exposure 
of  a  champion  of  Spiiitism  in  Yienna.  The 
fellow  fell  into  his  own  trap,  and  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  trying  to  act  the  part  of  a  “  material¬ 
ized  ”  spirit 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  millions  of  dupes 
In  Austria  who  give  credence  to  the  absurdities 
and  plausibilities  of  this  great  delusion.  Ger¬ 
many  is  as  bad  as  Austria.  Some  eminent  men 
of  science  have  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
the  dect  ivers,  and  have  taken  to  prating  of  the 
“  fourth  dimension  of  space.”  There  have  been 
other  exposures  quite  as  notable  as  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  Vienna ;  but  this  latest,  be¬ 
ing  on  so  prominent  an  arena,  is  likely  to  be 
very  widely  felt.  Still  it  is  marvellous  how 
faith,  once  given  to  delusion,  holds  its  grip 
in  spite  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  The 
case  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  illustration  of  this  fact.  There  is  a  more 
recent  case — the  ex-superintendent  of  schools  in 
New  York,  a  man  of  great  good  sense,  honesty, 
and  kiarning.  In  some  evil  way  he  became  a 
captive  of  the  Spiritualists— a  devoted  disciple, 
and  an  able  defender.  Of  late,  however,  his 
faith  has  been  shocked,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  lead  hui  friends  to  hope  that  he  will 
throw  off  his  wretched  halluciniation. 

It  is  one  of  the  perplexing  symptoms  of  the 
age  that  Spiritualism  should  take  so  strong  a 
hold  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  even  in  England.  We  do  not  know  that  it 
has  won  any  noteworthy  triumph  in  Scotland, 
or  even  in  Ireland.  The  Scotch  have  been  too 
sober-minded  to  be  easily  misled,  and  the  Irish 
have  already  in  their  own  popular  faith  too 
largo  an  element  of  the  pseudo-miraculous  to 
desire  any  more. 

We  have  noticed  recently  very  significant  re¬ 
ports  from  missionaries  laboring  in  China  with 
respect  to  demoniacal  possessions.  Presbyte¬ 
rian  as  well  as  Methodist  missionaries  have 
come  in  contact  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
Satanic  agency  in  very  pronounced  form — su¬ 
pernatural  craft  and  cunning,  and  in  some  cases 
seeming^  supernatural  strength  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  We  do  not  know  what  conclusions  may 
ultimately  be  reached  with  regard  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  reported  upon  by  the  missionaries  . 


but  at  present  the  impression  is  that  it  is  Sa¬ 
tanic.  We  are  fold  that  when  aged  Christians 
of  the  last  generation  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
first  heard  of  American  Spiritualism,  they  de¬ 
tected  instantly  its  identity  with  their  own  for¬ 
mer  worship  of  evil  spirits.  They  marvelled 
that  any  American  Christians  could  tamper 
with  it  in  the  face  of  tiie  Biblical  warnings 
against  it. 

It  may  be  that  more  light  on  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  will  come  from  intelligent  missionaries  la- 
boiing  umi>ng  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Asia. 
Tnat  there  is  a  “  Kingdom  of  Satan  ”  in  the 
world,  that  evil  spirits  are  active  in  their  efforts 
to  mislead,  enslave,  and  destroy,  is  but  too  ob¬ 
vious.  That  Spiritua  ism  is  a  religion  of  fraud 
anl  lies,  has  also  been  abundantly  manifest. 
Whether  the  “  Father  of  Lies  ”  has  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  share  in  the  lies  and  delusions,  whether  he 
has  been  exerting  his  craft  and  power,  as  in 
ancient  times  or  as  in  heathen  lands,  is  the 
point  on  which  we  should  wish  to  be  more 
fully  enlightened. 

The  Bible  denounces  witchcraft,  necromancy, 
and  all  connection  with  the  devil  and  his  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  safe  for  us  to  do  so  ;  and  in  de¬ 
nouncing  spiritualism,  we  are  perfectly  safe  in 
regarding  and  treating  it  as  in  opposition  to 
the  true  and  good  kingdom  of  God,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  service  of  the  devil.  When  science 
tells  us  all  about  the  delusion,  we  shall  thank¬ 
fully  accept  the  light  it  gives.  Meanwhile  we 
are  certain  that  fraud,  falsehood,  and  impudent 
cunning  are  all  at  work  to  lead  astray  the  weak 
and  unstable.— Halifax  Witness. 


ONE  TRIAL  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  invaluable  and  unfailing  efficacy  of 
M  ‘dame  Zadoc  Porter's  Curative  Balsam  for  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Shortness  of 
Breathing,  Asthma,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Huski¬ 
ness,  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  Ac.  Has  been  in  use 
over  forty  years.  Price,  25,  50,  and  75  cents  per 
bottle. 


A  BEAUTIFUE. 

Easter  Service 

With  Responsive  Recitations  and  Music  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  for  it. 

By  GEO.  F.  ROOT  and  H.  BUTTERWORTH. 

The  Responses  are  so  arntneed  that  they  mar 
be  used  by  classes  or  individuals,  thus  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  variety  and  interest.  The  Service  is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

First  Subject,  Thu  Easter  Anoels  ;  Second 
Subject, Christ CoMFORTETii  Many  :Thiid  Sub¬ 
ject.  Mighty  to  Save;  Fourth  Subject,  Paul’s 
J  kstimony  ;  Fifth  Subject,  All  Power  is  Given 
Unto  Me.  Each  Subject  has  appropriate  music 
and  readings. 

Price,  Sets.  Fifty  cents  per  doz.  by  mail; 
$4.00  per  100  by  express. 
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At  SI  >11  I  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  94  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  91.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  /real  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  succeee  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  h  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


Tlib.  vumri.E.  I  c.  numt..  foF tiu.  heiutiful 

book.  New  edUion.— New  bindin|(s.*~New  ilhiitrations 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  pric«* 
Adapted  to  all  clasfies.  Sells  at  sight.  Aients  doing  big  work* 
Excellent  Terms.  The  handst>mest  prospectus  ever  issued, 
>^ly  now.  BkadLBY.Oakkbtson  Ac  CO.,  66  North  4th  SL« 
PbiUdelplufts  Also  other  irrami  new  IxMks  and  Bibles* 


Also  other  grand  new  IxMks  and 


STPHEE  8s  CO. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUCEMEN'TS  IN 

Ever;  Department  of  Art, 

And  Invite  Inspection  of  their  collection,  containing  as  It 
does  so  many  rare,  beautiful,  and  curious  pieces  suitable 
for  the 

Cabinet  and  for  Homo  Adornment. 

Particular  attention  Is  paid  to  the  reproduction  of  he 

BEST  STYLES  OF  FUaYTTURE 

Of  Erery  Deser’ption,  and  at  moderate  Prices. 

ESPECIIL  DESIGNS  MADE  TO  ORDEB,  AND 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

739  &  741  Brnadway,  New  York. 


.  HY  ALL  ODDS 

T'^HeST  EQUIPPED 

RAIIROAO  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  beet  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
poeted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  aid  St.  Fail  aid  Hiiieapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Bockford.Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  OAT  COACHES, 
which  are  the  flneet  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAIV- 
INO-ROUM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

Dzuiua  oaas, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  Is  assertel  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EI^VIP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  ooustantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  glvea 
flrst-c'.asa  acoommoJatlons,  than  It  doe#  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  ofllce,  write  to  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R'Y, 

CHICACKI,  ILL. 


^ILKS  for  CRAZY  PA  ICHI^ORK 

In  50e.  and  #1  packages.  Elegant  Varieties.  Our  30  cent 
package  of  best  Embroidery  Silk,  aseoritid  colors,  free  with 
every  91  order.  VALE  SILK  WuBKB,  New  Haven,  OL 


U  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Coot. 

RAPID  ACeVM VLATIOMI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  illineis  niiDeuI  Agency,  JackiMTilie,  lUini^ 


PRATT  *  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANB. 
Absolwteljr  S»fe  InwestuBeats  In  first  mortgage  notea 
on  Improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  dtyif 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Frinctpal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  Mew  Tork  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  cllsnis.  Full  details  given  on  appUeatloa 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Beat  dty  references 
given.  A  UmMed  amount  of  t  per  cent,  notee  usually  on 

llAtAdv 

ELJicrrns  a.  pbatt,  bobkbt  b.  oonk, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  Mo.  7  Maaann  SL,  BMm  38, 
MlnnsapoUa,  Minn.  Mew  Tork  Oiigr. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  Ca, 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUE,  nmd  13th  BT„ 

NEW  TOBK. 

OBAND  CENTBAL  FANCT  AND  DBF  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  WOULD  INVITE  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
LADIES  TO  ODB 

'  TAILOR  RUDE 

Cloth  Suits, 

WHICH  ABE  NOW  80  POPULAB,  AND  WHICH  WILL 
BE  WOBN  SO  OENEBALLY  THE  COMING  SEASON. 
ODB  TWO  LEADING  PBICE8  yiLL  BE 

$19.99  and  $23.99. 

THEY  ABE  MANDFACTUBED  BY  MEN  TAILOBS  IN 
ODB  OWN  WOBK-BOOM3,  AND  THE  STYLE  AND 
FINISH  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED.  MATEBIALS 
ABE  WABBANTED  ALL  WOOL,  AND  ABE 
IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  SHADES. 


WE  ODABANTEE  THAT  ODB  PBICE8  ABE  BELOW  ANT 
OTHEB  HOUSE. 

IN  ODB  DEPABTMENTS  OF 

SILKS 

AND 

DRESS  GOODS 

WE  ABE  SHOWING  NEW  8PBINO  FABBICS,  AND  AT 
BEMABKABLT  LOW  PBICE8. 


MAIL  OBDEK8  DECEIVE  PBOHPT  AND  CABEFUL 
ATTENTION. 


R.  N.  MAGY  &  GO. 


HOME 

mSURANGt  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  110  Broadway. 

SIXTY-mST  SEXI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Fliat  day  el 
JANUAST,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  UnoarnedPremioms,  2,497,684  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1.667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  .  .  $7,492,761  11 

SDMMABT  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
available  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIBEAND  FOR  THE  PBOTBOTION  OP  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIBE  INSUBANCE: 

Cash  In  Banks .  $108,048  SN 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hen 
on  Real  Bstate  (worth  $S.Nli«,300).... 1,173,103  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  vralne).. 3,945,030  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,519,055  OO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  30,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  ot  Collaterals,  $639,- 

338.75) .  436,050  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January.  1884 _  59,1^7  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Aaeuts .  179,009  f'7 

Real  Bstate . . .  03,918  35 

Total . $7,493,751  U 

CHAS.  J.  HABTIir,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHST7RIT,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

CnnUnental  {  Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  fbr  relnsnranee . $1,775,830  00 

Reserve  for  aU  other  claims .  4  .0,334  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrplns . . .  1,661,797  35 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,043  01 
This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restrio- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safistjr 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 


DIRECT'' as : 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  1.ABIPOP7.  Vlee-Presldent. 


F.  C.  UOORE,  i 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOROE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENBY  0.  BOWEN. 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSl'ED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHABDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HDSTED, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDBEWS, 
E.  W.  OORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIBAM  BARNEY, 


V  lee-Presldont. 

LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLUM  BBYOE, 
WELUNOTON  OLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EABLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCUBDT, 
ALEXANDER  B.  OBB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBUT 
EDWARD  MABTIN, 
BBADIBH  JOHNSON, 
a  M.  BUCKINOHAM. 

J.  D.  VSBMILYB, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JOHN  F.  SLATBB, 

JOHN  H.  BEED. 


CrRTTS  PECK,  SeertUtry. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sm.  Ascol  Dtearlmmt, 
B.  C.  TO  WSSEyD.  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

O.  II.  DVT  CHER,  Sec.  Bronklyn  Department. 

OEO.  U.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BROAS'W’AT,  NST7  TOBS. 


Sixty-flnt  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnranee.  •  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  aU  other  LlabiUtlea,  140,706  97 

Net  Snrplns,  .....  716,664  8$ 

Total  Assets,  -  .  •  $2,669,299  It 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Btatefl  Bonds  (par  value  $1,336,000) . tlA<3>39t  St 

Bonda  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Eatate  In  the  dUea  ot  New  Tork  and 

Brooklyn .  .  ....  300,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,800  OS 

Caah  In  Banks  and  Oflloe  .  83,3m  SI 

Ballroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds. .  419,136  00 

Slate  and  City  Bonds .  16,380  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  69, 9W  00 

Ballroikl  Stock.  14,100  00 

Balances  In  bands  of  Agents.  In  course  of  trane- 
mlMlon,  and  nu'x'.lso'cd  CfB<.e  PzenL'nics  .  100,900  Of 

Accrued  Intereet .  10,763  00 


-  03,699,300  10 

SEN JAION  S.  ^ALOOTT,  Pnsldflat. 

L  BEM8EN  LANE,  Tloe-Prss't  and  See’y. 
CBABLS8  L.  BOB.  Axslstant  Secretary. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Inenranoe  Company 
or  HEW  YORK. 


Eront  the  New  Tork  Oraphte. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company,  one  of 
the  soundest  and  most  conservative  companleo  in 
the  country,  has  iesued  its  thirty-fourth  annual 
report,  which  appears  in  full  in  this  Issue  of 
“’The  Orsphic.”  It  is  a  most  comprehensive 
document,  and  shows  that  In  the  face  of  the 
general  depression  and  disturbance  of  the  stock 
market  and  of  mercantile  values,  its  net  assets 
increased  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  186S,  and  its  surplus,  as  regards  policy  hold¬ 
ers,  now  exceeds  $2,250,000.  Its  directory  is 
exceptionally  strong  and  representative,  and  ooite 
tains  some  of  the  best  known  names  In  the  high- 
est  financial  circles  of  the  Union. 


HEHBY  STOKES,  Pseeldent. 


H.  T.  WBMPLB,  StMuretary. 
B.  B.  aTBBBUre,  Aotuary. 


J.  L.  HALBBT,  la4Tla»-n«S. 
H.  B.  nomm,  m  vio^fNs. 
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rSB  Nirw  YORK  EVARGEUBT. 

ISO  NasMta  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  39. 

KBHRT  X.  PIKIjD,  Kdltor  and  Proprietor, 

TKBHS  :  t3  a  Tear,  ia  Adnuice,  Foata^  Paid. 

Bntered  at  the  PoetofDoe  at  New  York  as  eeoond-class  mall 
Matter. 

AdwertlaemeBts  30  cento  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Oto  ttoe  FUUt  P^e,  80  cento  a  line. 

Ob  ttoe  Rlcltthi  SO  cento  a  line. 

Xarrtaces  aad  Deatlts,  not  OTer  tour  lines,  BO  cento, 
orer  lour  lines,  10  eento  a  line. 

S^address  simply  New  York  Kwaaseitst,  Box  9330, 
■«w  York.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Dkatt,  Honzt  O&deb, 
or  BaaxsrizBXD  lkttkr. 


Ji _ 

■ 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1884. 

CONTBNTS  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 

raoK. 


1.  Ooing  South,  a  Day  with  a  Veteran  Forty-five  Years 
in  Oregon.  The  late  William  H  Fogg.  Upward  Look¬ 
ing,  Upward  Living.  If  a  Christian  Evolution,  What 
is  It. 

3.  OOBBEBFONDEXCE ;  The  First  Reunion.  Across  the  Con¬ 

tinent.  Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ills.  The  Intellectual,  Social 
and  Beliglous  Condition  of  Tabasco.  Christian  Work 
among  the  Chinese  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Rochester  Letter. 

8.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
The  Religious  Press. 

4.  Editobials  :  Infant  Baptism.  The  Religion  of  the  Un¬ 

knowable.  Senator  Blair's  Educational  Bill.  Ingham 
University.  Congress  and  Bonded  Whiskey.  Book  of 
Discipline.  Editorial  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Bear  On.  Rev.  Thomas  Aiken.  Mrs.  Denison  Olmstead. 

The  Children  at  Home.  Health  Paragraphs.  One  thing 
tmd  another.  Meetings  of  Presbyteries. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department  The  Household. 

8.  Ihe  Delusion  of  High  License.  Current  Events.  Money 

and  Business. 


INFANT  BAPTISM. 

The  “Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ”  has 
destroyed  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination,  namely :  “  Immersion  (submer¬ 
sion)  is  the  on/j/ mode  of  baptism.”  But  some 
of  our  Baptist  contemporaries  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  themselves  that  their  other  pillar,  namely : 
^Kiult  baptism  only,  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened. 

But  the  only  argument  against  infant  bap¬ 
tism  is  the  silence  of  the  document  respecting 
it.  There  is  validity  in  the  argument  from  si¬ 
lence  when  that  silence  has  been  put  in  its 
proper  dimensions  and  relations.*  The  first 
question  to  settle  is  whether  it  fairly  came 
within  the  scope  of  the  “  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  ”  to  mention  infant  baptism. 
The  document  commands  fasting  by  all  who 
take  part  in  the  baptism.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  to  exclude  the  infant,  for  the  parents  of 
the  child  would  do  his  fasting  for  him,  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  the  representative  character  of 
the  parents  as  recognized  in  all  the  great  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  world.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  infants  are  not  positively  mention¬ 
ed  among  the  baptized.  The  silence  of  the 
“  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ”  is  not  re¬ 
markable  heie.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  early 
Christian  writings.^There  is  no  positive  pre¬ 
cept  for  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  conceded.  But  the  concession  does  not 
help  the  Baptist  theory.  It  is  rather  the  yield¬ 
ing  an  unimportant  matter  in  order  that  the 
argument  may  lay  hold  of  our  erring  brethren 
with  irresistible  grip.  Silence  in  some  cases  is 
a  very  powerful  argument  for  the  institution 
about  which  there  is  silence. 

In  the  old  religions  and  in  ancient  thought 
the  child  was  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  of 
life  or  death  as  the  parent.  The  family  was  a 
unit.  It  was  solid  with  the  father.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  we  notice  the  household  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  New  Testament.  While  infants 
are  not  mentioned  here,  yet  it  is  to  be  presum¬ 
ed  they  were  included  in  these  baptized  house¬ 
holds,  with  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But 
the  strength  of  the  argument  from  silence  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism  lies  right  here.  (1)  The 
religion  of  the  old  covenant  required  the  cir¬ 
cumcision  of  the  infant  in  order  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Circumcision 
was  the  sign  and  sacramental  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  Baptism  takes  its 
place  and  significance  in  the  new  covenant. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  applied 
to  the  same  classes  of  persons  as  circumcision 
was  applied  to,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  If  the  right  of  the  infant  to  the  sign 
and  seal  of  the  covenant  had  been  disputed  in 
New  Testament  times,  we  would  see  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  dispute.  There  were  contests  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  with  reference  to  many 
very  important  institutions  which  were  to  pass 
away  or  be  changed.  If  the  right  of  the  infant 
to  a  share  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant  had  been 
denied,  there  would  have  been  great  contro¬ 
versy.  That  there  is  silence  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Christian  writings  of  the  second 
century  with  reference  to  this  question  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  there 
was  no  dispute  about  it.  Infant  baptism  was 
universally  recognized  as  taking  the  place  of 
infant  circumcision  as  the  sign  of  the  new  cov¬ 
enant. 

(2)  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  bap¬ 
tized  the  child  when  eight  days  old,  by  pouring 
or  sprinkling,  and  in  connection  with  the  bap¬ 
tism  gave  the  children  their  names.  Thus 
they  were  consecrated  into  the  religions  of 
these  nations.  The  baptism  of  children  into 
the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  matter  of  course  among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  converts,  who  were  the  strength  of  the 
Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  Church.  If  the 
Christian  religion  had  excluded  their  children 
from  such  baptism,  the  Greek  and  Roman  con¬ 
verts  would  have  stumbled  at  it,  and  contested 
it  as  they  did  other  institutions  and  rites  which 
the  Jewish  Christians  strove  to  impose  upon 
them.  But  we  find  no  conflict  with  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians  on  this  subject.  The  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  second  Chris¬ 
tian  century  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  any 
such  dispute.  Silence  here  proves  consent. 
There  was  universal  agreement  among  Jew 
and  Gentile  alike,  that  infants  were  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  into  the  religion  of  their  parents. 
Christian  infant  baptism  took  the  place  both 
of  Jewish  infant  circumcision  and  Gentile  in¬ 
fant  baptism. 

The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
“  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ”  is  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  that  we  have  for  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism.  Indeed,  infant 
baptism  is  as  essential  as  adult  baptism.  The 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church,  and  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  have  agreed  that 
the  children  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  parents,  and  have  their  rights 
to  its  institutions  and  services.  It  remained 
for  the  Baptist  denomination,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  Commonwealth  time 
in  Great  Britain,  to  broach  the  heresy  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  They  thus 
exclude  their  own  children,  their  ©wn  babes 
and  sucklings,  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
hold  them  off  from  the  sacrament  of  grace  un¬ 
til  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
have  been  converted,  and  can  make  a  personal 
profession  of  their  faith.  So  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  they  place  their  own  children 
without  it,  with  the  heathen  and  the  publican ; 
they  give  them  up  to  the  uncovenanted  mer¬ 
cies  of  God. 


The  neglect  of  infant  baptism  sprang  up  in 
the  early  Church  out  of  a  superstitious  fear  of 
committing  deadly  sin  after  baptism,  and  in 
connection  with  the  error  that  baptism  was  an 
ordinance  which  worked  er  opere  opercUo  for 
the  removal  of  sin.  It  remained  for  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  in  the  modern  age  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  theories  of  individu¬ 
alism,  which  are  unsound  in  Scripture,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  history,  to  reject  infant  baptism  on 
the  ground  that  the  little  child  cannot  unite 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  until  he  is  old  enough 
to  act  with  such  deliberation  as  to  positively 
accept  or  reject  the  Redeemer. 

The  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  only  is  a  worse 
doctrine  than  baptism  by  immersion  (sub¬ 
mersion)  only.  They  are  both  doomed,  and 
will  soon  disappear  among  the  shades — those 
ancient  dead  which  have  disturbed  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  the  successive  epochs  of  his¬ 
tory  for  a  little  while,  and  have  then  passed 
away  into  forgetfulness. 

“  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  wherein  the  washing 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal 
our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  our  engage¬ 
ment  to  be  the  Lord’s.” 

Baptism  is  as  important  for  our  babes  as  it  is 
for  us.  It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege  for  the 
Christian  parents,  in  virtue  of  their  parental 
trusts  and  obligations,  to  seal  their  children 
to  God,  to  ingraft  them  by  this  sacrament  into 
Christ,  and  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  make  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  their  behalf  that  they  will  be 
the  Lord’s  from  the  earliest  infancy.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  if 
there  is  any  grace  that  flows  through  it,  if 
there  are  any  benefits  in  the  covenant  relation 
with  God  thereby  established,  the  infant  re¬ 
ceives  them  no  less  than  the  adult.  Yes  there 
is  a  great  advantage  that  the  infant  has  over 
the  adult  who  is  baptized,  in  that  the  infant  is 
from  infancy  in  the  covenant  of  God.  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  its  benefits  of  grace;  whereas  the 
adult  who  has  not  been  baptized  in  infancy 
has  trusted  his  childhood  to  nature,  and  not  to 
grace.  _ 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  UNKNOWABLE. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Review  for  January 
opened  with  a  characteristic  article  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  entitled  “  Religion ;  a  Retrospect  and 
Prospect.”  In  this  paper  he  traces  religion 
back  to  the  primitive  belief  in  ghosts,  points 
out  the  insuperable  difficulties,  both  moral  and 
logical,  that  beset  all  anthropomorphic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian, 
and  concludes  by  formulating  the  Agnostic 
creed  of  the  future.  The  tone  of  the  article,  as 
also  its  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  may  be  judged  of  by  a  single 
passage,  in  which  after  having  spoken  of  the 
dying  out  of  old  doctrines  of  faith,  he  says : 

“  So  too  must  die  out  the  belief  that  a  Power 
present  in  innumerable  worlds  throughout  infinite 
space,  and  who  during  millions  of  years  of  the 
l^rth’s  earliest  existence  needed  no  honoring  by  its 
inhabitants,  should  be  seized  with  a  craving  for 
praise;  and  having  created  mankind,  should  be 
angry  with  them  if  they  do  not  perpetually  tell  him 
how  great  he  Is.” 

The  principal  and  final  tenet  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  evolutionary  creed,  is  that  man  is  “  ever 
in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy,  from  which  all  things  prqceed.” 

But  we  have  mentioned  his  article  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  another, 
written  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  one  of  the  leading  Positivists  of 
England— we  refer  to  Frederic  Harrison.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March, 
and  is  entitled  “The  Ghost  of  Religion.”  It 
praises  Mr.  Spencer’s  article  to  the  skies  as 
the  last  and  decisive  word  of  the  Agnostic 
philosophy  in  its  long  controversy  with  Theol¬ 
ogy.  But  with  this  high  praise  it  mingles  an 
unsi>aring  criticism  of  the  Agnostic  creed  of  the 
future.  We  have  read  nothing  better  put  for 
many  a  day.  The  coming  Religion  is  in  fact  no 
religion  at  all ;  it  is  merely  the  ghost  of  Re¬ 
ligion  : 

“In  spite  of  capital  letters  and  the  use  of  theo¬ 
logical  terms  as  old  ns  Isaiah  or  Athanasius,  Mr. 
Spencer’s  Energy  has  no  analogy  with  God.  It  is 
Eternal,  Infinite,  and  Incomprehensible;  but  still 
it  is  not  He,  but  It.  It  remains  always  Energy, 
Force,  nothing  anthropomorphic ;  just  as  electrici¬ 
ty,  or  anything  else  that  we  might  conceive  as  the 
ultimate  basis  of  all  the  physical  forces.  None  of 
the  positive  attributes  which  have  ever  been  predi¬ 
cated  of  God,  can  be  used  of  this  Energy.  Neither 
goodness,  nor  wisdom,  nor  justice,  nor  conscious¬ 
ness,  nor  will,  nor  life,  can  be  ascribed  even  by 
analogy  to  this  Force.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  prefer 
Mr.  Spencer’s  old  term,  the  Unknowable;  though  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  would  be  more  philo¬ 
sophical  not  to  assert  of  the  Unknown  that  it  is 
Unknowable.  And  indetnl  I  would  rather  not  use 
the  capital  letter,  but  stick  literally  to  our  evi¬ 
dence,  and  say  frankly  ‘  the  unknown.’  Thus  view¬ 
ed,  the  attempt,  so  to  speak,  to  put  a  little  unction 
into  the  Unknowable,  Is  hardly  worth  the  philo¬ 
sophical  inaccuracy  it  involves.” 

These  are  brave  words,  and  entirely  to  the 
point,  no  matter  who  utters  them.  The  ghost¬ 
like  character  of  a  religion  for  poor  sin-and- 
sorrow-stricken  humanity,  based  uix)n  an  In¬ 
finite,  Eternal,  Unknowable  Energy  or  Force, 
even  when  all  si)elt  with  a  capital  letter,  could 
hardly  be  better  expressed.  And  the  whole  ar¬ 
ticle  bristles  with  such  sharp  thrusts  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  keen  logic.  We  will  give  a  few 
more  specimens ; 

“Agnosticism  is  no  more  religion  than  differ¬ 
entiation  or  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  religion.  .  . 

A  religion  which  gives  us  nothing  in  particular  to 
believe,  nothing  as  an  object  of  awe  and  gratitude, 
which  has  no  special  relations  to  human  duty,  is 
not  a  religion  at  all.  It  may  be  a  formula,  a  gen¬ 
eralization,  a  logical  pustulate,  but  it  is  not  a  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Unknowable  has  managed  to  get  it¬ 
self  spelt  with  a  capital  U ;  but  Carlyle  taught  us 
to  spell  the  Everlasting  No  with  capitals  also.  .  .  . 
To  make  a  religion  out  of  the  Unknowable  is  far 
more  extravagant  than  to  make  it  out  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor.  We  know  something  of  the  Equator;  it  influ¬ 
ences  seasons,  equatorial  peoples,  and  geographers 
not  a  little,  and  we  all  hesitate,  as  was  once  said, 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator.  But  would 
it  be  blasphemy  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Unknowable  ?  ...  In  the  hour  of  pain,  danger,  or 
death,  can  any  one  think  of  the  Unknowable,  hope 
anything  of  the  Unknowable,  or  find  any  consola¬ 
tion  therein  ?  .  .  .  A  mother  wTung  with  agony  for 
the  loss  of  her  child,  or  the  wife  crush^  by  the 
death  of  her  children’s  father,  or  the  helpless  and 
the  oppressed,  the  poor  and  the  needy,  men,  wo¬ 
rn^,  and  children,  in  sorrow,  doubt,  and  want, 
longing  for  something  to  comfort  them  and  to 
guide  them — something  to  believe  in,  to  hope  for, 
to  love  and  to  worship — they  come  to  our  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  they  say  ‘Your  men  of  science  have 
rout^  our  priests,  and  have  silenced  our  old  teach¬ 
ers.  What  religious  faith  do  you  give  us  in  its 
place  ?  ’  And  the  philosopher  replies  (his  full  heart 
bleeding  for  them),  and  he  says  ‘  Think  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable  ’ !  ” 

The  Positivist  creed,  even  as  represented  by 
a  man  of  heart  and  soul  like  Frederic  Harrison, 
is  indeed  a  miserable  substitute  for  Christ’s 
gospel;  but  compared  with  the  pitiless  creed 
of  atheistic  evolution,  it  is  light  and  sweetness. 
While  abandoning  all  faith  in  a  Divine  object 
of  love  and  worship,  it  professes  at  least  to  be 
a  religion  of  Humanity ;  and  this  is  much  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  frightful  Agnostic  spec¬ 
tre,  which  Mr.  Spencer  proiwses  to  put  in  place 
of  Gk)d  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

Some  details  of  the  fearful  scenes  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Cincinnati  for  several  days  just  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  are  given  elsewhere.  What 
gives  them  a  peculiar  gravity  and  importance 
is  the  fact  that  like  scenes,  similarly  initiated, 
might  occur  in  any  one  or  all  of  our  great 
citfes  any  day.  Our  courts  are  too  frequently 
a  failure  as  resorts  of  ju.stice.  Mob  violence, 
however,  is  never  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment, 
whatever  its  provocation. 


SENATOR  BLAIR’S  EDUCATION  BILL. 

This  measure  is  provoking  a  very  interesting 
discussion  at  Washington.  Beginning  with 
$15,000,000  for  the  first  year,  and  reducing  the 
appropriation  annually,  it  proposes  to  distrib¬ 
ute  in  the  aggregate  at  least  $100,000,000  to  the 
several  States,  in  proportion  to  their  illiteracy. 
Whilst  the  States  of  the  North  ask  no  aid  from 
the  general  Government,  the  illiteracy  of  the 
South,  white  and  colored,  as  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  slavery,  is  of  such  fearful  proportions 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable  by  the  several 
States  in  their  comparatively  impoverished 
condition.  The  debate  upon  this  bill  has  now 
continued  for  several  weeks,  and  from  it  we 
learn  several  things.  There  are  more  than 
3,000,000  of  children  in  the  South  deprived  of 
education  for  lack  of  means.  In  some  of  these 
States  the  school  tax  is  quite  as  high  as  among 
us  at  the  North ;  but  the  amount  of  taxable 
property  is  comparatively  small— less  than  it 
was  before  the  War— whilst  we  of  the  North 
have  been  growing  in  wealth  constantly.  Sen¬ 
ator  Brown  of  Georgia,  who  sees  God’s  hand 
in  freeing  the  slaves,  and  who  feels  the  inabili¬ 
ty  of  the  South  alone  to  cope  with  this  vital 
question  of  popular  education,  says  of  his  own 
now  prosperous  State,  that  the  War  reduced 
her  taxable  property  $500,000,000,  whilst  every 
investment  made  during  the  War  period  is 
worthless. 

The  strict  constructionists  of  course  question 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  just  as  they  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  coerce  a  State  when  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life  was  in  danger.  The  ghost  of  State’s 
Rights,  buried  twenty  years  ago  in  a  bloody 
grave,  occasionally  stalks  through  the  Senate 
Chamber,  but  it  is  only  a  ghost.  We  quote  a 
manly  paragraph  from  the  strong  speech  of 
Mr.  Senator  George  of  Mississippi.  He  says 

“  He  had  once  believed  that  a  State  had  the  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  He  believes  now  that 
the  right  had  then  existed,  but  it  has  been  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost,  lost  amid  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war.  He  had  once  denied  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  the  judge  of  its  o>vn  power.  Yet 
that  had  been  firmly  established.  ‘  Those  opin¬ 
ions,’  said  Mr.  George,  ‘  I  have  surrendered,  how¬ 
ever  unwillingly.  I  will  not  feed  on  the  dry  husks 
and  emasculated  remains  of  constitutional  theo¬ 
ries,  which,  however  respectable  they  may  have 
been,  now  no  longer  control  or  influence  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation.  We 
live  in  the  present ;  we  are  actors  in  the  present ; 
we  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  present.  The 
world  moves,  and  we  must  move  with  it.  I  will 
not  pass  my  life  in  a  dreary  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  obsolete  theories,  now 
mere  abstractions,  and  iu  picturing  the  benefits  and 
glories  which  might  have  come  from  their  observ¬ 
ance.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  are  no  longer 
potent  for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  this  Union,  and 
while  I  may  cast  a  tear  over  their  tomb,  I  will  not 
spend  my  life  in  ministering  at  the  altars  which 
have  been  erected  to  them.’  ” 

There  is  always  hope  for  men  of  honest  con¬ 
victions.  Eventually  the  scales  will  fall  from 
their  eyes.  The  Paul  of  to-morrow  may  be 
the  Saul  of  to-day. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  is  the  race  prejudice,  which 
some  Senators  argue,  and  not  without  reason, 
will  make  it  next  to  impossible  impartially  to 
use  this  fund,  if  entrusted  to  State  manage¬ 
ment.  As  bearing  on  this,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  day  is  far  distant  when  manhood  will  be 
achromatic,  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
but  specially  where  manhood  for  generations 
was  merged  in  a  chattel  and  in  a  bondman. 
Only  education  and  divine  grace  can  beget  the 
spirit  of  true  equality  and  brotherhood.  Statute 
law  alone  cannot  effect  the  change.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  coming,  and  every  Christian  educa^r  is 
helping  to  hasten  its  coming.  One  is  our  Mas¬ 
ter,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  brethren. 

The  fate  of  this  imiwrtant  measure,  should 
it  soon  reach  the  House,  will  be  well  worth 
watching.  The  debate  there  may  be  intermin¬ 
able,  or  it  may  be  brief,  for  those  most  affect¬ 
ed  by  it  have  ballots,  and  ballots  are  the  po¬ 
tential  force  in  legislative  bodies. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

The  recent  election  of  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Page,  D.D., 
by  the  Trustees  of  Ingham  University  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Board  made  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
D.  D.  McColl,  furnishes  occasion  to  correct  a  pre¬ 
valent  misapprehension  concerning  the  religious 
and  denominational  character  of  this  well  known 
college  for  Young  Ladies.  It  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Synod  of  Western  New  York,  and 
so  continued  until  that  Synod  ceased  to  have  an 
independent  existence.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  it  declined  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  (then  calied  councillors), 
though  the  Enabling  Act  declares  it  the  legal  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  six  former  Synods,  “  and  as  such,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  o|  all  the 
rights  and  franchises,  and  liable  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  the  duties  ”  of  each.  Some  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  of  Le  Roy  had  before  this  ques¬ 
tioned  the  expediency  of  the  connection  between 
the  Synod  and  the  University,  not  from  any  wish 
to  make  the  school  less  religious  or  loss  Presby¬ 
terian,  but  to  awaken  a  stronger  and  more  general 
local  interest  in  its  behalf. 

This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  Board  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  upon  the  subject.  They  held  several  meetings 
together,  at  which  everything  pertaining  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  carefully  considered,  and  finally  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  Charter  of  the  University  were 
agreed  upon  to  be  recommended,  in  consideration 
of  which,  when  made,  the  citizens  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  pay  an  indebtedness  (amounting  to  over 
$11,000)  and  take  a  more  active  interest  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  college  than  ever  before.  The 
changes  were :  Instead  of  the  Board  of  control  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-four  councillors,  It  shall  consist 
j  of  fifteen  trustees ;  instead  of  being  chosen  for  a 
limited  term  by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  fifteen 
persons  were  designated  to  compose  the  Board, 
which  is  to  be  a  self-perpetuating  body,  it  being 
agreed  that  eight  of  the  members  shall  reside  in 
the  county  of  Genesee,  and  nine  shall  bo  Presby¬ 
terians.  In  case  a  question  arises  whether  a  per¬ 
son  nominated  for  a  member  of  the  Board  is  a 
Pre8b3rterian,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Genesee,  and  their  action  shall  be  final. 

All  the  recommendations  of  this  joint  committee 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Coun¬ 
cillors,  and  on  their  petition  to  the  last  Legislature 
the  Charter  was  thus  changed.  A  majority  of  the 
present  Board  reside  in  Genesee  county,  all  but 
one  of  them  in  Le  Roy,  and  eleven  members  are 
Presbyterians,  two  Episcopalians,  one  Methodist, 
and  one  Baptist.  All  the  promises  of  the  citizens 
have  been  fully  redeemed.  The  debt  has  been  paid 
by  them,  and  at  no  former  time  was  there  anything 
like  the  Interest  in  the  University  that  now  ap¬ 
pears.  The  institution  never  was  sectarian,  though 
it  has  always  been  decidedly  religious.  It  will  be 
conducted  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  is  now  as  truly  a  Presbyterian  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  our  daughters  as  it  ever  was. 

The  special  business  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  was  to  consider  plans  for  a  new  building, 
made  necessary  by  the  large  increase  of  pupils. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  weet  a  three  story  struc¬ 
ture  of  brick  that  will  contain  forty  rooms,  each  of 
which  will  accommodate  two  young  ladies,  and 
also  provide  a  parlor  and  a  music  room.  The 
building  to  be  112  by  52  feet,  and  cost  $'22,000. 
Though  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
subscriptions,  a  quarter  of  this  amount  has  al¬ 
ready  been  promised,  and  the  whole  will  doubtless 
soon  be  secured. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Chicago  has  given  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  $50,000  for  a  dormitory. 


CONGRESS  AND  BONDED  WHISKEY. 

Congress  is  making  a  record  of  no  little  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  Bonded  Whiskey  bill  created 
a  lively  discussion  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  There  were  many  speeches  that  wer6 
frank  and  manly,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  ’ 
others  were  inspired  more  by  policy  than  by 
principle.  The  whiskey  power  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  many  Congressional  districts,  and  a 
Presidential  contest  is  before  us  in  the  near 
future,  which  the  whiskey  vote  may  decide. 
It  has  more  than  the  balance  of  power  in  its 
hands  in  the  United  States,  with  the  people 
divided  as  they  now  are  politically.  A  dis¬ 
patch  sent  from  Washington  to  a  Western  city 
pai)er  has  in  it  a  volume  of  meaning.  There 
has  been  a  vigilant  lobby  watching  this  bill, 
whose  defeat  the  liquor  men  say  means  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  many  i>eople.  This  is  the  telegram : 

We  put  up  seven-tenths  of  the  money  in  the  last 
campaign  that  made  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
present  House  a  possibility.  ...  In  the  meantime 
we  are  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed.  I 
tell  you  unless  relief  is  at  hand,  it  means  financial 
ruin  to  that  interest  which  has  paid  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  in  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Now  this  may  be  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Democrats  of  the  House,  but  we 
propose  tJ  hold  them  responsible  for  all  we  have 
to  endure.  This  is  a  campaign  year,  and  let  them 
look  to  it. 

That  language  needs  no  special  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  people  ought  to  read  it.  Who 
its  author  is  does  not  appear.  We  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  conscienceless  tyranny  which 
means  to  rule  or  ruin. 

The  Bonded  Whiskey  bill  is  dead,  and  there 
are  no  mourners  at  the  new-made  grave  but 
the  whiskey  men.  The  vote  in  the  House  that 
killed  it  was  a  very  emphatic  one.  Only  83 
votes  were  cast  for  the  bill,  whilst  185  were 
cast  against  it ;  10  of  these  83  votes  cast  for  the 
bill  were  Republican  votes,  while  94  Democrats 
with  90  Republicans  put  themselves  on  record 
against  the  measure.  Total  Abstinence  and 
ftohibition  sentiment  is  growing,  and  the 
flood-tide  will  come  in  due  time. 


BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

We  have  already  taken  note  of  the  proceetlings 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  its  March  meet¬ 
ing,  but  in  such  brief  compass  as  to  call  for  further 
explanations  on  one  point  of  special  importance, 
namely,  the  action  taken  on  the  Revised  Book  of 
Discipline.  Dr.  Erskine  N.  White  writes  hereupon : 

Judge  Van  Vorst,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  matter  had  been 
referred,  reported  upon  several  points  in  which  the 
committee  judged  that  there  should  be  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  important  exceptions  were  to  sec.  65,  chap, 
vill.,  p.  12  (665),  reriuiring  that  all  evidence  intro¬ 
duced  shall  be  received  under  the  “general  rules 
of  evidence,”  and  sec.  26,  chap.  iv.  p.  8  (661),  ad¬ 
mitting  professional  “  counsel.” 

Judge  Van  Vorst  stated  that  the  general  rules  of 
evidence  were  a  growth  of  years,  elaborated  and 
complicated ;  that  they  could  only  be  properly  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  who  had  made  them  a  subject  of 
specific  study ;  that  errors  would  involve  appeals ; 
and  that  from  the  final  decision  of  a  General  As¬ 
sembly,  a  convicted  man  would  have  a  ground  for 
appeal  to  a  civil  court,  upon  the  allegation  that  our 
own  Constitution  had  been  violated  by  the  violation 
of  some  one  of  these  “  general  rules  of  evidence.” 

The  employment  of  professional  counsel,  involv¬ 
ing  expense,  would  become  a  necessity  in  every 
case,  if  such  liability  were  to  be  avoided. 

Thus  section  26  is  a  corollary  of  section  65,  but 
is  in  itself,  aside  from  section  65,  also  objection¬ 
able,  as  making  probable  the  introduction  into  our 
courts  of  a  complicated  mode  of  trial,  hampered 
by  technicalities,  useful  and  ordinary  ^in  civil 
courts,  but  foreign  to  our  system. 

These  objections,  coming  from  so  eminent  a  law¬ 
yer,  had  great  weight  with  the  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  decided  to  vote  “  No  ”  upon  the 
“  Book,”  although  with  these  exceptions  and  one 
or  two  others,  they  approved  of  it  in  general.  They 
did  so  because  under  the  rules  sent  down  (pp.  685-6) 
if  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  vote  “Aye,”  the 
Book  as  a  whole  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  “excepting”  to  certain  sections  and  “recom¬ 
mending  further  revision  ”  does  not  help  the  matter 
at  all,  unless  by  a  rare  chance — a  risk  too  great  to 
be  taken — the  Assembly  should  send  down  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  another  overture,  and  that  over¬ 
ture  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  Presbyteries. 

Our  Presbytery  then  decided  in  the  negative,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Book  would  be  revised  upon 
these  points  in  the  next  Assembly,  and  again  sent 
down,  in  which  case  we  could  heartily  vote  “Aye.” 
This  is  the  meaning  of  our  yesterday’s  vote,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  was  a  vote  to  refer  back  to  the 
Committee,  with  directions  to  bring  in  at  our  next 
meeting  a  paper  which  we  could  adopt  as  an  over¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  the  formal  “  No  ”  then  to 
be  given. 

With  my  present  light  I  fully  agree  with  our  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  think  that  a  trial  in  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court  is  by  any  means  parallel  to  a  trial  in  a 
civil  court,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  open  the  way 
to  a  condition  of  things  when  a  verdict  would  be 
sought  by  counsel  for  the  sake  of  a  verdict,  would 
be  very  injurious. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  very 
conservative  journals,  that  the  “Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  ”  is  of  little  importance, 
because  it  contains  no  doctrinal  system.  These 
reactionaries  feed  upon  doctrine.  The  strong 
meat  of  scholastic  Calvinism  is  their  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  strong  drink  of  Anglican  evangel¬ 
icalism  is  their  comfort.  It  is  true  there  is 
no  scholasticism  and  there  is  no  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  and  indeed  no  isms,  in  this  primitive 
document  as  there  is  none  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  is  something  better.  There  is 
the  pure  milk  of  the  Word.  There  are  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  There  is 
meat  enough  and  drink  enough  for  the  heaven¬ 
ly  minded.  The  morals  and  the  spirituality  of 
this  document  are  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Pauline  epistles — so  lofty  that 
scholasticism  and  ecclesiasticism  have  never 
thought  of  contemplating  them  or  urging 
them.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
there  are  no  doctrines  in  the  “  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.”  The  doctrinal  element  is 
fully  as  strong  as  in  the  epistle  of  James  and 
the  Gosi)el  of  Matthew.  All  the  doctrines  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed  are  there.  Only  they  are 
subordinated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  Christian 
life  and  Christian  character  and  Christian  wor¬ 
ship.  The  “  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ” 
cuts  up  scholastic  theology  at  the  roots.  It 
adds  its  strength  to  the  great  movement  of 
modem  thought,  for  a  more  simple  and  ethical 
Christianity.  _ 

Our  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Unions 
have  very  generally  celebrated  by  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  stirring  addresses  the  passage  of  the 
Compulsory  Temperance  Education  Bill  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Now  let  our  teachers,  and  indeed  all 
who  have  responsibility  or  influence  in  the 
matter,  see  to  it  that  the  measure  is  well  car¬ 
ried  out.  Beginning  with  the  children,  we 
shall  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  in  the 
good  cause,  and  ultimately  triumph,  even  in 
our  saloon-burdened  cities.  The  following  is 
the  new  State  Law  on  this  subject : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proper 
local  school  authorities  for  instruct!^  all  pupils, 
in  all  schools  supported  by  public  money  or  under 
State  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

Sec.  2.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York  after  Jan.  1,  1885,  who  has  not  passed  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system. 

And  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  this  bill  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  40,000  petitioners,  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
7,  and  the  Assembly  on  the  8th,  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  2,  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month. 


A  curious  case  came  up  in  one  of  our  city 
courts  recently,  in  the  shape  of  an  action  to  re¬ 
cover  on  some  promissory  notes  given  by  a 
theological  student  to  enable  him  to  secure  an 
education.  It  would  appear  that  the  benevo¬ 
lent  gentleman  who  furnished  the  money,  had 
been  quite  accustomed  to  assist  students,  but 
having  been  disappointed  in  a  few  cases  by  his 
beneficiaries  failing  to  enter  the  ministry,  or 
abandoning  it  soon  after  they  had  obtained 
their  education,  he  asked  the  student  to  give 
him  notes  for  the  amounts  received,  but  which 
were  only  to  be  payable  in  case  he  did  not  i>er- 
severe  in  his  studies  and  chosen  calling.  The 
notes  were  in  the  usual  form,  the  condition  as 
to  payment  being  but  a  verbal  one.  The  stu¬ 
dent  faithfully  carried  out  his  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry.  His 
benefactor  hence  never  asked  for  their  pay¬ 
ment,  but  on  his  death  they  were  found  unde¬ 
stroyed.  Falling  into  the  possession  of  other 
parties,  a  suit  was  begun  to  enforce  their  pay¬ 
ment,  on  the  plea  that  a  written  agreement 
cannot  be  varied  by  any  merely  verbal  under¬ 
standing.  The  court  so  ruled,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  hereupon  ordered  to  pay  the  notes, 
though  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the  deceas¬ 
ed  had  considered  them  as  settled.  Upon  ap- 
l>eal,  however,  this  decision  was  reversed,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  verbal  variation 
of  a  written  agreement,  but  a  payment,  name¬ 
ly  :  entrance  upon  ministerial  duties,  and  such 
entrance  of  itself  paid  the  notes,  and  they  were 
thereafter  no  more  than  waste  pai>er.  This 
decision  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  the 
equities  of  the  transaction. 

It  would  appear  that  a  few  theorists  yet  cher¬ 
ish  the  hope  that  Congress  may  set  aside  some 
territory  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  negroes. 
We  refer  to  this  impracticable  scheme  only  to 
give  a  few  figures  from  the  Southwestern  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate.  These  facts  give  answer,  and 
show  how  the  race  problem  is  taking  care  of  it¬ 
self.  The  Advocate  says :  “  The  colored  iieople 
have  nearly  1,000,000  children  in  school,  publish 
over  80  newspapers,  furnish  nearly  16,000  teach¬ 
ers,  about  15,000  students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges,  about  2,000,000  members  in  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches,  own  oven, 800,000  acres  of 
land  in  Georgia  alone,  and  over  5,000,000  acres 
in  the  whole  South ;  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  since  emancipation  has  been 
1,000,000  bales  a  year,  or  one-third  more  than 
when  working  under  the  lash ;  had  deposited 
in  the  fraudulent  Freedmen’s  Bank  $56,000,000. 
Besides,  tlmse'  colored  men  have  engineered 
and  nearly  completed  a  railroad  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  are  assessed  over  $91,000,000  of  taxa¬ 
ble  property.”  These  facts  are  esiiecially  im¬ 
pressive  when  we  consider  that  this  race  did 
not  own  itself  twenty-two  years  ago  ?  Good 
testimony  this  from  the  South. 

Our  citizen  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  fairly  takes  the 
palm  from  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia ;  for  whereas,  acting 
merely  for  an  institution,  they  had  the  courage 
and  consistency  to  refuse  a  tender  of  about 
$3,000,  on  the  score  of  its  tainted  derivation, 
Mr.  Schurz,  acting  in  his  own  behalf,  has  had 
the  manly  independence  to  refuse  the  very 
handsome  and  comfortable  sum  of  $100,000 — 
the  clean  money  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 
It  may  be  said  for  both  parties  that  they  prov¬ 
ed  equal  to  the  demands  sprung  upon  them, 
but  obviously  Mr.  Schurz  has  emerged  with 
special  credit  from  much  the  severer  ordeal. 
And  he  has  done  it  in  the  best  spirit  possible, 
as  will  be  gathered  from  this  portion  of  a  note 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  proposed  gift,  Mr.  Gus¬ 
tav  Schwab.  The  letter,  it  should  be  said,  was 
written  ten  days  ago,  when  the  i)roposed  bene¬ 
ficiary  first  heard  of  the  project.  Mr.  Schurz 
says :  “  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  esteem  it  a 
great  honor  to  have  such  friends,  and  that  I 
am  proud  of  being  thought  by  them  deserving 
of  such  rewards.  Nobody  can  appreciate  this 
more  than  I  do.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  as  if, 
while  I  am  able  to  work,  I  could  not  accept 
such  sums  of  money  without  giving  a  proper 
equivalent  for  them.  This  may  be  a  mere 
matter  of  feeling,  but  as  such  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  person  concerned.  To  this 
feeling  I  should  have  given  decided  expression 
had  I  been  consulted  when  this  enterprise  was 
begun.”  _ 

The  death  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  occurred  very 
suddenly  at  Cannes.  France  (he  having  expired 
in  a  fit),  at  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  ult.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  as  was  his  title, 
much  resembled  his  father,  the  late  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  in  his  prudent  and  studious  cast  of  mind. 
He  is  said  to  have  thought  of  taking  holy  or¬ 
ders  at  one  time.  But  his  always  delicate 
health  seemed  to  preclude  protracted  effort  in 
any  one  direction.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
of  sound  information,  and  on  several  occasions 
has  delivered  addresses  well  up  to  the  special 
occasions  which  called  them  forth.  Dying  while 
yet  at  the  threshold  of  active  life,  and  so  sud¬ 
denly,  a  wide  and  sincere  sympathy  has  been 
called  forth,  doubtless  vivified  in  many  cases 
by  the  pleasant  details  of  the  Royal  Household 
which  all  English-speaking  people  have  been 
reading.  _ 

Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  sailed  by  the  steamer 
Cephalonia  of  the  Cunard  line  on  Weanesday 
of  the  present  week,  purposing  to  attend  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  as  a  representative  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  also  to  attend  the 
Council  at  Belfast.  His  address  will  be  care  of 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London.  It  is  his  re¬ 
quest  that  all  communications  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Review,  during  the  Summer  be  sent  to 
Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton,  or  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York. 

Dr.  Field’s  companion  in  Eastern  travel.  Dr. 
George  E.  Post,  has  been  giving  his  spare 
time  during  recent  months  to  the  preparation 
of  a  work  on  the  Flora  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
It  will  be  published  in  due  time  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mission  press  in  Beirut,  which  establish¬ 
ment,  as  is  well  known,  stands  in  very  high  re¬ 
pute  throughout  the  East  for  its  classic  Arabic 
edition  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Post’s  will  not  only 
be  the  first  work  in  Arabic  on  the  flora  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  but  the  first  in  any  language.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  will  doubtless  be  called  for,  for  the 
use  of  students  and  the  many  Palestine  explor¬ 
ers  who  make  collections. 

By  a  note  from  Dr.  Happer  of  Canton,  we 
learn  of  the  safe  arrival  there  of  Mrs.  Happer. 
She  reached  home  Feb.  17th  in  good  health, 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  months.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  lawful  to  mention  the  contemplated  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  third  daughter  of  this  widely  be¬ 
loved  missionary  couple,  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Damon, 
son  of  the  now  venerable  Dr.  Damon  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  who  is  the  missionary  of  the  20,000  China¬ 
men  in  the  Elawaiian  Islands.  Many  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  regard  this  contemplated  very  Pacific 
union  with  interest,  and  bestow  best  wishes. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  elsewhere  makes  a 
powerful  plea  for  strict  prohibition,  as  against 
“High  License  ”  in  all  its  degrees.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  abundantly  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  stand  on  clear  and 
firm  ground  in  this  great  issue. 

The  Iowa  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  taxing 
all  parsonages,  houses  of  ministers,  bishoi^s 
and  priests,  professors,  etc.,  where  the  value 
exceeds  $3,000. 

I 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Andover  Review, . 
Prof.  Smythe  represents  that  “the  discovery 
of  the  ‘  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  ’  shows  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  ‘higher  criticism,’  so 
long  as  it  uses  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
scientific  historicafi  investigation.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wonderful  achievement  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  and  a  verification  of  its  most  ‘specu¬ 
lative  ’  mathematical  instruments,  when  a 
planet  appeared  where  theoretic  science  show¬ 
ed  that  one  was  needed.  The  higher  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  has  the  same  vindication  in  Bry- 
ennios’  discovery  of  the  ‘Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  ’  ”  Possibly  our  Don  Quixotes 
who  have  been  exercising  themselves  in  break¬ 
ing  a  lance  with  the  Giant  of  Higher  Criticism, 
may  learn  after  all  that  it  is  an  innocent  mill 
which  is  grinding  out  the  meal  from  the  grain 
of  history,  and  prejMiring  the  materials  for  a 
purer  and  better  Christian  Theology. 

The  just  issued  catalogue  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  indicates  a  prosperous  year. 
Of  the  forty-five  students,  one  is  pursuing  a 
post-graduate  course,  eleven  are  seniors,  six¬ 
teen  are  middles,  and  seventeen  are  juniors. 
The  library  has  grown  by  six  hundred  volumes. 
The  exercises  of  anniversary  week  this  year 
begin  on  May  5.  The  annual  address  will  be 
deliveretl  on  the  evening  of  May  6,  by  Arthur 
Mitchell,  D.D.  The  commencement  exercises 
proper  occur  on  Thursday  evening.  May  8. 
Prof.  Upson  will  deliver  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class. _ 

We  call  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Ministers’  House,  as  briefly  in¬ 
dicated  in  our  advertising  columns.  The 
House  is  a  most  beautiful  and  deserving  chari¬ 
ty,  and  its  management  is  in  worthy  and  pru¬ 
dent  hands. 


Iiutnfisttro  aim  (STHttrclieiQi 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  at  the  First 
Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  as  shown 
by  the  Sessional  Report,  ninety  persons  have  been 
received  Into  the  church  (forty-five  on  confession 
of  faith),  while  twenty-four  more  have  presented 
themselves  as  inquirers,  most  of  whom  will  unite 
with  the  church  at  its  next  communion.  Sixty-two 
children  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Christian 
Band,  and  meet  weekly  in  a  Children’s  Prayer¬ 
meeting  for  Christian  training.  Some  of  these  are 
to  unite  with  the  church  on  Children’s  Day  (April 
6).  These  results  have  all  been  gathered  in  the 
regular  meetings.  There  has  been  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  eighty-five  children  imder  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  Sunday  morning  service,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  average  attendance 
of  the  Sunday-school  as  compared  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Twenty-six  families  and  three  individ¬ 
uals  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  pew-renters,  and 
eighty-two  young  people  have  been  organized  into 
a  successful  “  Round  the  World  Reading  Circle.” 
The  Young  People’s  Prayer-meeting  and  Monthly 
Missionary  Ckmcert  have  been  reviv^,  and  169  pas¬ 
toral  calls  have  been  made.  Money  has  also  been 
raised  for  reseating  and  beautifying  the  vestry. 

j.  F.  8.  . 

Glean. — The  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  our  Freedmen’s  Board,  spent  Sabbath,  March  23, 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place.  He 
preached  twice,  and  also  addressed  the  Sabbath- 
school.  His  discourses  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest  by  both  old  and  young.  His  masterly  and 
inimitable  manner  of  presenting  the  needs  of  the 
Freedmen,  and  the  work  of  our  missionaries 
amongst  them,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
all.  'The  collections  of  the  day  amounted  to  $114. 
A  gentleman,  a  leading  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  promis^  to  defray  the  annual  expense  of  the 
support  of  a  student  at  Biddle  University  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  few  of  the  young  men  of  the 
church  have  agreed  together  to  toke  charge  of  the 
support  of  another  student  in  the  same  institution. 
Besides  these,  a  lady  promised  to  pay  the  annual 
expenses  of  a  young  woman  at  Scotia  Seminary. 
Dr.  Allen’s  visit  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
who  heard  him. 

CoNSTANTiA. — The  church  of  Constautia  (in  Os¬ 
wego  ooun^)  has  been  without  a  pastor  for  four 
months.  The  Rev.  George  D.  Horton  of  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  has  just  spent  two  Sabbaths  with 
them  at  their  request,  visiting  the  members,  giv¬ 
ing  the  preparatoiy  lecture,  followed  by  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  the  last  Sabbath.  He  writes  of  the 
present  situation  as  follows:  “The  church  con¬ 
sists  of  about  forty  members  on  the  ground.  The 
prayer-meeting  and  Sabbath-school  are  kept  up, 
and  they  meet  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
when  without  preaching  of  their  own ;  and  though 
their  numbers  are  few  and  their  means  limib^, 
they  are  just  as  needy  and  deserving  as  our  more 
favored  churches.  This  is  a  good  opening,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  one  whose  strength  may  not  be 
equal  to  a  large  charge,  and  who  may  have  some 
means  of  his  own  to  supplement  what  can  be  raised 
by  a  grateful  people.  The  neighborhood  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  fine  one,  including  in  its  attractions  the 
scenery  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  inland 
lakes.” 

Knowlesville. — A  very  strong  effort  Is  being 
made  by  the  church  and  community  here  to  induce 
Prof.  Whitcomb  to  recall  his  resignation  and  re¬ 
main  with  them. 

Churches  for  the  People.— The  churches  built 
and  maintained  by  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society  are  constantly  in  use.  The  congre¬ 
gations  and  itebbath-schools  are  increasing  in  num¬ 
bers,  so  that  more  room  is  demanded.  The  church¬ 
es  are  growing  in  intelligence  and  efficiency.  The 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people  are  multiplying. 
The  Christian  workers  during  the  last  Winter  have 
found  a  receptivity  for  the  Gospel  everywhere. 
Praying  mothers  and  wives  have  seen  children  and 
companions  taking  the  disciples’  place,  and  many 
apparently  hopeless  cases  have  been  reformed  and 
saved. 

There  is  a  territory  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  be¬ 
low  14th  street,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Lafayette  Place,  on  the 
east  by  the  Alien-street  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  south  by  the  Calvaiy  Church  of  the  City  Mis¬ 
sion,  in  Worth  street,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Canal- 
street  Presbyterian  Church — nearly  a  mile  stjuare, 
and  containing  a  population  of  50,000  souls,  with¬ 
out  a  single  Protestant  church  save  one  only,  where 
the  services  are  in  the  German  language  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Not  many  years  ago  the  district  above  describ¬ 
ed  contained  not  less  than  a  dozen  churches,  among 
them  the  Bowery  Presbyterian  and  the  Central 
Presbyterian.  Into  this  needy  field  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  City  Mission  next  propose  to  go. 
The  strategic  point  taken  Is  the  ground  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broome  street  and  Centre  Mar¬ 
ket  Place,  where  May  1  will  be  commenced  a  build¬ 
ing  every  way  worthy  of  the  name  of  church.  Here 
a  congregation  will  be  formed  and  a  church  organ¬ 
ized,  taking  into  it  the  tentative  efforts  now  being 
made  at  Worth  street  and  Grand  street,  and  this 
will  be  made  the  centre  of  evangelistic  effort  for 
all  the  surrounding  district.  Any  one  who  will  ex~ 
amine  the  quality  of  the  Christian  work  done  in 
the  Churches  for  the  People  already  established  in 
fiecond  street  and  in  Rivington  street,  will  the 
more  readily  understand  the  aim  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  planting  a  church  in  such  a  neglect¬ 
ed  neighborhood,  and  also  their  hope  of  success. 
The  land  in  Broome  street  commanding  compara¬ 
tively  high  prices,  the  cost  of  a  church  in  such  a 
location  will  be  considerable,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  need  of  the  field  will  commend  the  work  to  the 
generous  consideration  of  the  friends  of  city  evan¬ 
gelization.  Are  there  not  old  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  Church  who  will  be  glad  to  help 
along  an  enterprise  which  seeks  to  cover  the  ground 
they  once  occupied,  and  gather  in  the  lapsed  mass¬ 
es  D,  E.  X. 

Red  Creek.— This  congregation  have  given  a 
call  to  Mr.  John  C.  Lenhard  of  the  senior  class  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  which  has  been  accepted,  and 
his  work  among  them  begun. 

SoDUS  Centre. —  Church  improvements  are  in 
contemplation  by  this  society.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  putting  on  a  new  roof,  and 
making  other  called-for  repairs. 

Rose. — This  congregation  have  engaged  Mr. 
Charies  H.  Tindall  of  the  middle  class  of  Auburn 
fieminary,  to  supply  them  for  a  year,  and  he  bt^un 
Sabbath  before  last. 

Seneca  Falls.— Rev.  L.  H.  Morey  is  interesting 
his  people  in  a  series  of  biographical  discourses 
Sabbath  evenings.  The  last  two  subjects  were 
Thomas  Chatterton,  “the  marvellous  boy,”  and 
Pastor  Oberlln. 

Bath. — After  leaving  Hammondsport,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Hammond  spent  a  week  in  bolding  meetings  in  the 
churches  in  this  place.  Quite  a  d^ee  of  interest 
was  manifested,  and  last  week  the  meetings  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  were  continued  by  Pastor 
Livlng^n  of  Campbell.  Dr.  Platt,  we  r^(ret  to 
learn,  has  been  in  a  dangerous  condition  from  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism,  though  our  last  advices 
represent  him  as  better. 
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LnrEBi>ooL. — The  good  people  of  this  parish  are 
likely  to  lose  their  excellent  pastor,  as  he  (Bev. 
Charles  S.  Durfee)  received  a  unanimous  call  last 
'week  to  the  Congr^ational  Church  of  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  Ontario  county,  once  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D. 

Cazenovia. — A  similar  bereavement  threatens 
this  congregation,  as  the  Fourth  Church  of  Chicago 
has  given  Bev.  Wilton  M.  Smith  a  cordial  call.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

Hubon. — God  has  been  very  gracious  to  this  peo-  i 
pie,  under  the  earnest  labors  of  Bev.  T.  Morey 
Hodgeman.  No  such  religious  interest  has  been 
exp^enced  in  the  town  in  twenty  years.  The 
meetings  have  been  continued  from  the  Week  of 
Prayer  until  Sabbath  before  last.  Every  means 
was  employed  to  reach  all  classes  and  cany  for¬ 
ward  the  work,  while  the  sole  reliance  was  upon 
the  effectual  calling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every 
family  was  visited  living  upon  twelve  square  miles 
(three  one  way  and  four  the  other),  and  as  far  as 
possible,  every  individual  convera^  and  prayed 
with.  For  a  long  time  spiritual  barroiness  has 
prevailed,  and  religion  has  been  with  most  a  sec¬ 
ondary  affair.  Now  all  is  changed.  They  who 
were  at  ease  in  Zion  have  become  earnest  workers 
for  the  Master.  Many  who  were  all  absorbed  in 
the  world  have  awoke  and  responded  to  the  higher 
claims  of  the  soul.  The  ouHook  for  Huron  w^as 
never  better  than  now.  There  is  a  demand  for 
seats  in  the  sanctuary  by  families  heretofore  indis¬ 
posed  to  occupy  them.  The  church  edifice  will  be 
thoroughly  renovated,  sheds  rebuilt,  and  a  new  era 
of  proE^>erity,  spiritual  and  temporal,  entered  upon. 
To  God  be  all  the  praise ! 

Hamhondspobt. — The  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hammondsport  has  been  permitted  for  a  short 
time  to  sif^under  the  earnest  preaching  of  the  Bev. 
Mward  Payson  Hammond.  The  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed  night  after  night,  many  emning  from  miles  away ; 
and  some  who  never  attended  church  were  led  to 
seek  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  It  is  thought  that  at 
least  100  have  been  hopefully  converted.  In  many 
instances  whole  families  are  included.  And  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  led  to  see  their  need  of  constant 
communion  with  their  Lord  and  Master.  Many  of 
the  “  little  ones  ”  have  given  sweet  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart.  They  will  never  forget  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  or  what  he  has  taught  them.  The  influence 
of  the  meetings  still  lingers  with  us,  and  all  feel 
grateful  that  our  friend  in  Christ  was  permitted  to 
^bor  here.  God  grant  that  the  good  seed  sown 
may  spring  up  to  a  still  more  abundant  haj^  est. 

X. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Mount  Pleasant. — A  precious  work  of  grace 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Alexandria,  at  Mount  Pleasant.  The  meetings, 
which  were  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks  after 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  were  largely  attended  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting.  Sabbath,  March  23d,  was 
the  glad  day  of  ingathering,  and  a  memorable  day 
it  was  in  the  history  of  this  church,  whose  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Fifty-seven  persons  were  received  into  church  mem¬ 
bership — six  by  letter  from  sister  churches,  and 
fifty-one  upon  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  Seven 
of  the  latter  are  heads  of  families,  and  about  twen¬ 
ty  are  Sabbath-school  scholars.  A  very  impressive 
part  of  the  service  was  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  to  thirty-six  of  those  receiv¬ 
ed  by  examination,  and  the  giving  of  the  right  han(i 
of  fellowship  to  the  new  communicants.  It  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  solemn  to  see  husbands  and  wives,  mo¬ 
thers  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  teachers 
and  pupils,  taking  the  vows  of  God  upon  them,  and 
taking  their  places  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lord’s 
table.  The  pastor,  the  Bev.  Horace  D.  Sassaman, 
has  been  signally  blessed  in  this  his  first  charge 
and  very  early  in  his  ministry,  he  having  been  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  exactly  sixteen  months  before  this  large 
ingathering  of  precious  souls. 

Bbiixjeton. — The  Bev.  William  H.  Belden  has 
become  the  pastor  of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Bridgeton,  having  been  installed  Feb.  4th  last. 
Bridgeton  is  a  charming  rural  city  of  10,000,  and 
counts  at  least  two  Presbyterian  among  its  well 
ordered  and  homogeneous  churches.  Mr.  Belden 's 
correspondents  will  please  address  him  as  above. 


DELAWABE. 

Wilmington. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  unanimously  called  Bev. 
C.  D.  Kellogg  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  from  1863  to  1867.  [A  most  cred¬ 
itable  proceeding  this  on  the  part  of  this  honored 
congregation,  and  withal  one  that  “speaks  vol¬ 
umes  ”  for  the  faithfulness  and  acceptance  of  the 
recalled  minister. — Ed.  Evan.] 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Febn  Dale. — On  Sabbath  afternoon,  March  23, 
the  pastor  of  Fern  Dale  Presbyterian  church,  Bev. 
James  A.  Little  (also  pastor  at  Hokendauqua),  re¬ 
ceived  ten  into  church  membership,  making  twen¬ 
ty-one  in  all  who  have  united  at  Fern  Dale  within 
four  months — the  fruits  of  a  very  happy  revival 
season.  This  wide-awake  Welsh  church  sustains 
three  prayer-meetings  a  week  all  the  year  round. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — Union  meetings  of  the  Central, 
Third,  and  Fifth  Presbyterian  Churches  are  now  in 
progress.  The  pastors  and  elders  are  much  engag¬ 
ed  and  the  congregations  increasing,  with  evident 
tokens  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it. - The  Cleves  Presbyterian  church  held  a  con¬ 

gregational  meeting  Monday  evening,  March  24,  to 
elect  a  pastor.  Dr.  B.  W.  Chidlaw  was  invited  to 
moderate  the  call,  and  Rev.  David  Street,  late  of 
Van  Wert,  O.,  was  unanimously  chosen.  He  will 
accept  and  enter  upon  his  work  at  once  under  fa¬ 
vorable  auspices. 

MICHIGAN. 

Monboe. — A  vigorous  Young  People’s  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Social,  Literary,  and  Spiritual  Culture,  has 
been  organized  in  connection  with  this  Church, 
which  starts  out  most  auspiciously.  The  offerings 
of  this  Church  during  the  last  year,  both  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  have  increaseil  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  dollars. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton. — The  second  Sabbath  in  March  was  an 
unusually  happy  one  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Alton,  Ill.,  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon  pastor. 
Thirty-four  were  received  into  the  church — twenty- 
three  on  confession  of  faith  and  eleven  by  letter. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  earnestness  and  activity  per¬ 
vading  the  church  and  Sabbath-school  which  prom¬ 
ise  prosperity. 

Hebsman  (^Brown  county.  Ill.,)  instead  of  Frank¬ 
fort  Station,  is  now  the  postofflee  of  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Moore. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  legal  opinion  of  Thomas  G.  Shearman, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  which  was  solicited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Newman’s  friends  in  the  Madison-avenue  Con- 
*  gregational  Church,  is  in  effect  that  Dr.  Newman’s 
contract  with  the  society  was  binding,  and  made 
him,  in  a  legal  sense,  permanent  pastor ;  but  as  ho 
was  not  installed  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
he  could  be  dismissed  also  without  the  advice  of 
one. 

REFORMED. 

Yobk. — The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
York,  Livingston  county,  N.  recently  made  a 
spirited  effort  and  raised  about  $1,500,  and  wiped 
out  their  indebtedness,  and  then  with  music  and 
feasting  rejoiced  over  their  happy  deliverance. 

A  Manse. — The  German  Reformed  Church  of 
Farmer  Village,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  have  just 
finished  a  manse,  which  is  pronounced  to  be  all 
that  is  desirable  as  a  residence,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  village. 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


A  large  number  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Reed,  were  gathered  at  their  pleas¬ 
ant  residence  on  Tuesday,  March  18th,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  theii  marriage,  which  had  occurred  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  at  Southeast,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.  The  children, 
a  son  and  two  daughters,  were  present,  and  also  all  the 
nine  grandchildren  save  one,  whose  home  is  in  Dakota. 

Mr.  Reed  brought  his  young  bride  to  Benton,  Yates 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Autumn  following  their  marriage. 
Their  first  home  was  a  log-house  on  a  tract  of  land  of 
moderate  dimensions;  but  favored  with  health,  their 
diligent  joint  efforts  added  other  acres  until  the  prem¬ 
ises  expanded  into  a  large  and  productive  farm,  and 
the  log-house  was  exchanged  for  a  tasteful  and  ample 
structure.  Here  they  continued  to  abide  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  when  a  removal  was  made  to  their 
present  beautiful  location  on  the  west  border  of  the 
Seneca  Lake,  where  twenty-five  more  years  have  been 
spent. 

Though  not  a  member  himself,  Mr.  Reed  has  always 
evinced  a  cordial  and  constant  Interest  in  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Bellona,  of 
which  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children  are  members 

Although  the  cards  of  in'vitation  said  “  No  presents,” 
there  was  not  a  perfect  obedience  to  this  injunction 
Filial  affection,  too  strong  to  be  repressed,  overstepped 
it,  and  two  elegant  easy-chairs,  the  gift  of  the  children, 
were  brought  in,  indicating  the  rest  which  was  felt  to 
be  appropriate  and  needful  to  their  father  and  mother 
after  an  industrious  life  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Cheerful  intercourse,  to  which  were  added  abounding 
refreshments,  soon  wore  away  the  hours  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  with  hearty  wishes  that  many  more  years 
might  be  granted  to  the  host  and  hostess,  the  company 
dispersed. 


9U88  SUSAN  HUNT  GORDON. 

Eulogies  and  epitaphs  are  proverbially  flattering 
and  false ;  but  occasionally,  and  too  rarely,  there 
are  those  of  whom  all  will  agree  that  no  eulogy 
could  be  exaggerated.  And  such  an  one  was  our 
dear  friend  who  has  so  lately  closed  her  long  and 
eminently  useful  life  at  Geneva.  That  life  has 
been  identified  with  this  lovely  village  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Her  heart  was  bound  up  with 
its  interests,  and  as  she  often  said,  “  she  loved  the 
very  stones  of  the  Geneva  streets.” 

Particularly  was  she  devoted  to  the  church  of 
which  for  so  many  years  she  was  a  member — the 
old  whitePresbyterian  church  on  the  Square,  which 
forty  years  ago  gave  place  to  a  substantial  brick 
edifice.  Here  under  a  succession  of  pastors,  and 
through  changing  generations  of  worshippers,  she 
always  maintained  her  place,  never  absent  from 
public  worship,  from  the  prayer-meeting,  from  the 
Sunday-school,  until  prohibited  by  the  infirmities 
of  age  from  attendance  upon  these  services. 

I  can  look  back  many,  many  years,  and  see  that 
pleasant  little  homestead,  occupied  by  the  aged 
grandfather*,  the  hardly  less  infirm  father,  the  two 
invalid  aunts,  the  beautiful  younger  sister,  and  the 
brother  still  younger.  Our  friend,  then  in  her 
prime,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  household — the 
comfoirter  and  cheerer  of  the  aged,  the  guide  and 
helper  of  the  young,  the  nurse  in  sickness,  the  con¬ 
soler  in  death.  “These  all  died  in  the  faith,”  and 
she  closed  their  eyes  and  yielded  them  up  in  unre¬ 
pining  trust,  waiting  patiently  in  the  confident  hope 
of  meeting  them  on  the  other  shore. 

Other  brother's  died  far  away,  and  their  families 
came  to  her,  where  they  met  with  the  same  kind, 
loving  care,  and  died  in  the  same  comforting  hope 
as  did  those  who  had  gone  before.  “And  now,” 
she  said  not  long  ago,  “  the  plot  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  is  nearly  full.  There  is  just  one  place  left  for 
me.”  This  place  has  now  been  filled. 

In  her  youth  our  friend  was  trifling  and  gay,  and 
indeed  particularly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  soci¬ 
ety;  but  long  before  she  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
I  think  she  became,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Dwight,  a  most 
sincere  and  earnest  Christian.  From  that  time  her 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ  never  for  a  moment 
flagged.  For  the  Church  she  loveti  her  tears  fell 
and  her  prayers  ascended,  and  for  its  cause  she 
was  ever  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent. 

There  are  white-haire<l  men  with  children  and 
grandchildren  of  their  own,  who  owe  their  first  re¬ 
ligious  teachings  to  her  instruction  in  the  infant 
class.  And  as  generation  after  generation  passed 
on,  she  was  still  there  to  take  up  the  new  comers, 
and  reiterate  to  them  the  lessons  she  had  taught 
to  those  who  had  gone  out  into  the  battle  of  life. 

To  every  trust  in  life  she  was  faithful.  The 
truest,  most  sympathizing  friend  in  joy  or  sorrow 
to  whom  one  could  turn ;  patient  with  the  erring, 
encouraging  to  the  struggling,  helping  the  weak, 
tlirowing  herself  into  the  feelings  and  troubles  and 
hopes  of  all.  “  When  shall  we  see  her  like  again  ?  ” 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  her  friends  to  think  of 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  last  years  of  her 
life.  There  were  kind  and  loving  relations  in  New 
York  always  anxious  to  welcome  her  to  their  lovely 
home  as  the  Winter  came  round,  and  who  would 
gladly  have  kept  her  always  with  them.  Her  let¬ 
ters  breathed  onlj’  of  the  mercy  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  in  giving  her  such  devoted  friends.  But 
her  home  was  in  Geneva,  and  with  the  early  birds 
she  always  made  her  appearance  there  in  the 
Spring.  So  with  the  birds  she  came  last  week,  but 
ere  the  Sabbath  sun  had  risen  she  had  plumed  her 
flight  to  the  land  of  everlasting  Summer. 

We  have  in  books  lately  written  the  blind  visions 
and  idle  imaginations  of  dreamers  as  to  another 
state  of  existence,  which  they  imagine  to  be  a  place 
of  material  delights,  or  of  unhappy  redeemed  ones, 
who  long  and  weep,  for  one  purpose  or  another,  to 
come  back  to  earth— a  world  almost  without  a  Sa¬ 
viour,  or  one  who,  if  He  is  seen,  is  not  recognized. 
Such  was  not  the  heaven  on  which  our  friend  had 
set  her  hopes.  Her  heaven  was  one  of  which  “  the 
Lamb  was  the  light  ”  and  the  principal  and  central 
figure,  though  she  looked  also  with  longing  eyes  to 
the  meeting  with  all  the  dear  friends  long  gone 
before. 

One  who  has  a  clearer  insight  into  the  world  un¬ 
seen  by  mortal  eyes  than  these  clever  writers,  has 
written : 

“  There  is  a  land  mine  eye  hath  seen 
In  visions  of  enraptured  thought. 

Ho  fair  that  all  which  lies  between 
Is  with  its  glorious  radiance  fraught— 

A  land  upon  whose  blissful  shore 
There  falls  no  shadow,  rests  no  stain ; 

Where  those  who  meet  shall  part  no  more, 

And  those  long  parted  meet  again.” 

And  one  who  knew  better  still — for  his  pen  was 
guided  by  inspiration — has  said  “  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  car  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.” 

And  so  we  leave  our  dear  friend’s  body  in  the  old 
cemetery,  with  her  kindred,  certain  that  her  spirit 
is  among  the  blest,  trusting  that  all  who  knew  her 
may  follow  in  her  footsteps,  and  in  those  of  all 
others  “  who  through  faith  and  patience  have  in¬ 
herited  the  promises.”  S.  H.  B. 

Aurora,  N.  T.,  March  26th,  18S4. 


DEATH  OF  ELDER  WILLIAM  J.  HUTCHINSON. 


The  following  is  the  action  of  the  Session  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J. : 

Whereas,  On  the  evening  of  our  last  communion 
Habbath,  March  2d,  our  Heavenly  Father  called  away 
from  the  service  of  the  Church  on  earth  our  beloved 
brother  and  fellow-elder,  William  J.  Hutchinson ;  there¬ 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Session  humbly 
bow  before  a  stroke  so  severe  and  in  many  respects  so 
mysterious;  but  amid  our  sorrowful  sense  of  so  great 
a  loss,  we  also  bless  God  for  the  grace  which  was  so 
richly  given  our  brother,  for  his  earnest  and  exemplary 
Christian  character  and  life,  for  the  good  he  did  to  our 
church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  many  ways,  and 
for  the  assurance  we  have  that  as  a  “  good  and  faithful 
servant,”  he  has  “  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.” 

Resolved.  That  while  we  sympathize  with  the  aged 
mother  and  all  the  kindred  bereaved  by  this  stroke,  we 
especially  express  our  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy 
with  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  of  our  de^rtm 
brother's  own  household,  and  pray  that  in  this  hour  of 
their  deep  aflbetion  they  may  have  an  abundant  ex¬ 
perience  of  “the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  brother,  and  also  to 
The  New  Yoke  Evangelist. 

J.  Rometn  Bebbx,  Moderator. 

Philip  Dobemus,  Clerk. 

March  21, 18S4. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  W.  LANE. 


The  appended  official  minute  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  is  appropriately  expressive 
of  the  high  regard  which  each  member  of  that  worthy 
body  entertained  for  their  deceased  colleague  and  fel¬ 
low-laborer,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  God  in  His  all-wise  but  mysterious  provi¬ 
dence  removed  from  us  on  Dec.  30, 1883,  Mr.  George 
W.  Lane,  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  ^mmittee  of 
Home  Missions,  and  of  this  Board  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  Reunion  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  removal  we  individually  have 
been  deprived  of  a  true  friend  and  wise  co-laborer:  the 
Board  has  lost  one  of  Its  strongest  supporters  and  most 

grudent  and  active  directors ;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
as  been  called  to  part  with  one  of  her  godliest  mem¬ 
bers  and  most  faithful  officers ;  and  the  family  to  mourn 
over  a  loving  husband  and  fond  father. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  widow 
and  children  of  our  departed  friend,  and  pray  God  that 
they  may  be  sustained  in  this  hour  of  bereavement  and 
sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  familv  of  Mr.  Line,  and  published  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  the  New  York  Observer,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary. 


Srattis* 


Tbowbbidgk— In  Nev  York  city,  March  25th,  1884, 
Stephen  B.  Tbowbbidce,  aged  86  years. 

Gaston— In  Adrian,  Uich.,  March  II,  1884,  Fbedeb- 
ICE  Yale  Gaston,  agd  31  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College,  cla»  of  1880,  and  a  member  of  the 
Lenawee  County  Bar.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Bev.  A.  H.  Gaston,  wh)  is  temporarily  supplying  the 
Presbyterian  church  ofHarl>or  Springs,  Emmet  county, 
Mich. 


Newell— At  West  Durham,  Gneene  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sabbath,  March  9th,  1884,  Andbus  Newell,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  subject  of  the  above  notice  spent  his  entire  life 
on  the  farm  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  of  Puritan  stock,  and  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  both  Church  and 
State  in  this  land.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  convic¬ 
tions  ;  never  afraid  to  espouse  even  an  unpopular  cause 
when  he  believed  it  was  that  of  right.  He  was  a  wise 
counsellor,  the  friend  of  the  needy,  a  man  ready  to  do 
every  good  work.  Though  living  in  an  obscure  moun¬ 
tain  town,  he  was  a  power  for  good  in  the  place  where 
his  long  life  was  spent.  I^opular  education  and  equal 
rights  found  in  him  an  earnest  supporter.  In  early 
manhood  he  gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  Nov.  6, 1831, 
united  with  what  was  then  the  Congregational  church 
of  West  Durham,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Bev.  L.  H. 
Fellows.  In  1961  this  church  became  Presbyterian, 
and  about  ten  years  since  he  was  elected  one  of  its 
ruling  elders,  and  held  the  office  at  his  death.  What¬ 
ever  its  denominational  name,  he  gave  to  it  with  all 
gladness  his  labors,  his  money,  and  his  prayers. 
Through  the  fifty  years  of  his  Christian  life,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  his  Master. 
This  church,  like  so  many  in  Eastern  New  York,  was 
weakened  by  death  and  removal,  and  often  in  later 
years  the  question  was  raised  “  Is  it  not  better  to  dis¬ 
band,  and  let  the  few  who  are  left  seek  church  homes 
elsewhere  ?  ”  This  he  steadily  and  earnestly  opposed : 
for  its  very  feebleness  made  it  the  object  of  his  especial 
care.  His  love  for  it  grew  stronger  with  every  year  of 
his  life.  Since  1870  it  has  had  no  settled  minister,  and 
service  has  been  suspended  in  the  Winter  months ;  but 
with  the  advent  of  Spring,  he  always  moved  to  secure 
preaching.  He  attended  Presbytery  to  counsel  with 
pastors  and  elders  as  to  what  should  be  done.  If  no 
arrangements  could  there  be  made,  he  arranged  with  a 
neighboring  pastor  or  some  unemployed  minister  to 
supidy.  Often  he  circulated  subscriptions,  collected 
the  money,  boarded  the  minister,  attended  to  all  the 
details  of  the  work,  and  paid  last  bills  from  his  own 
pocket.  For  many  years  ho  was  leader  of  the  choir, 
and  could  always  be  relied  on  for  help  in  the  social 
meeting.  He  began  to  take  The  New  Yobk  Evangel¬ 
ist  with  its  first  issue,  and  his  attachment  for  his 
religious  paper  never  wavered,  nor  was  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  ever  unpaid.  Children’s  children  to  the  fourth 
generation  rise  up  to  bless  his  memory,  but  they  will 
miss  the  pleasant  face  which  always  greeted  them  as 
they  returned  to  the  old  home.  “  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  paying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Sidrit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their,  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Kev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AKKAMiEMEMS  FOR  THE  NEXT  OENEUAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Committee  »t  Arrangements,  in  Saratoga,  appointed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has  organlaed  In  view  of  the 
meeting  In  May,  as  folkiws  :  Rev.  W.  K.  Terrett,  chairman; 
Kev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  secretary:  and  Kev.  A.  Proudflt,  chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  on  Entertainment.  Corrrespondence 
with  reference  to  this  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 


Th«>  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  16th  and  17th, 
In  the  'West  Twenty-third  street  Presbyterian  church,  near 
7th  avenue,  Kev.  E.  N.  White,  D.D.,  pastor.  The  morning 
exercises  will  begin  at  lOJ,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a  devo- 
tPuial  meeting  of  half  an  hour.  The  afternoon  meetings 
will  begin  at  2).  Thursday  afternoon  the  services  will  be 
especially  for  young  people  and  children.  Hev.  E.  N.  White, 
D.D.,  will  preside.  On  Thursday  evening  at  8  o’clock  a 
8i)eclal  meeting  will  be  held  In  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Park  avenue  and  35th  streeL  Kev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent  will 
preside.  Interesting  addresses  may  be  expected. 


Any  t'harrli  wishing  to  settle  a  pastor,  is  invited  to 
corresiKjnd  with  "Pastor,”  Evangelist oflloe. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  In  the  Tenth  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  cor.  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  on  April  3Uth  and  May  1st,  1884.  One  delegate 
may  be  sent  from  each  Presbyterlal  Society,  each  Auxiliary, 
each  Young  Pei^iple’s  Branch  and  Band.  Names  of  delegates 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  the  12th  of  April  to  Hiss  Caro¬ 
line  Watson,  ir>39  North  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  that 
their  entertainment  may  be  provided  for.  Each  delegate 
should  be  provided  with  a  note  of  introduction  from  the 
president  of  the  society  she  represents.  Others  wishing  to 
attend  the  meetings  will  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  will 
be  given  the  addressee  of  good  boarding  houses  on  apply 
ing  to  Miss  Watson.  For  railroad  reduction  see  April  num 
her  of  “  Woman’s  Work  for  Women.” 

M.  B.  SMITH,  Chairman  Com.  Arrangements. 


THE  9ULEAGE  SYSTEM. 


The  attention  of  the  Presbyteries  and  churches  in 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  asked  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Mileage  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1883 : 

“  In  regard  to  the  representation',  we  think  it  should 
be  enjoined  iqion  the  Presbyteries  exem{it  from  appor¬ 
tionment  that  they  should  keep  their  representation  at 
the  lowest  possible  number,  although  in  this  regard 
little  is  to  be  complained  of  for  the  present  year.” 

“  The  Committee  affirm  their  full  raith  and  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  mileage  system,  and  in  its.  neces¬ 
sity,  if  those  wliom  it  is  intended  especially  to  benefit 
are  to  participate  in  the  annual  convocations  of  the 
Church.  Certiiinly  if  the  Presbyteries  shall  so  act  as 
to  deprive  from  representation  and  participation  in 
these  gatherings,  our  missionaries  in  the  Homo  and 
Foreign  fields,  and  among  the  Freedmen  and  Indians, 
very  much  of  that  about  which  gathers  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  of,  and  the  inspiration  to,  the  Church,  will  bo 
found  to  be  wanting.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  and 
most  affectionately  call  the  attention  of  all  our  church¬ 
es  to  tlie  existing  regulations  (see  Minutes  of  1883,  pp. 
H21,  822),  and  to  the  emphatic  resolution  of  the  last 
Assembly.” 

The  resolution  referred  to  by  the  Committee  is  as 
follows : 

“  Whereas  the  Assembly  of  1870  with  entire  unanim¬ 
ity  adopted  a  mileage  system  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  twelve  years  has  proved  to  be  emiucutly  wise 
as  well  as  practicable,  and  by  which,  with  subsequent 
additions  .-is  tri  entertainment,  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  Assembly  are  fully  and  equitably  met,  therefore 
the  Assembly  would  urge  on  such  Presbyteries  os  do 
not  comply  with  said  system  and  its  regulations,  that 
they  do  nereafler  so  act  as  not,  by  withholding  their 
funds,  to  contribute  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  most 
excellent  system.” 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

William  H.  Bobebts,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Florrnre  Protestant  Home  for  Orphan  Girls.— 

For  about  twenty  years  the  orphan  (laughters  of  p<x>r 
Italian  Protestants  have  here  founded  a  comfortable  home 
and  facilities  for  the  training  best  suited  to  their  Individ¬ 
ual  tastes  and  talents.  After  two  or  three  years  of  excep¬ 
tional  prosijerlty,  the  Orphanage  finds  Itself  at  this  moment 
In  circumstances  of  unexpected  difficulty,  and  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  an  earnest  appeal 
In  Its  behalf,  not  only  to  all  Christians,  but  also  to  all 
thoughtful  persons  who  see  In  the  present  widespread 
misery  and  discontent  of  the  iK)orer  classes  a  warning  that 
they  must  be  relieved  and  enlightened,  or  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  society  must  follow.  The  Committee  would 
be  much  grieved  to  be  forced  to  close  this  work,  and  to  cast 
upon  the  world  thirty-six  poor  girls,  most  of  them  very 
young,  orphans  and  homeless.  Contributions  are  there¬ 
fore  most  earnestly  asked  for,  and  may  be  sent  to  A.  8. 
Barnes,  Esfj.,  Ill  and  113  William  street.  New  York,  Treas¬ 
urer.  This  lustitutlon  has  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  this 
country,  of  which  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Is  Presl 
dent,  and  among  Its  founders  were  the  late  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  our  Minister  to  Italy,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Van  Nest,  Jr., 
formerly  of  Floren(». 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19th,  1884. 


To  Synodical  Missionaries. — The  undersigned  will 
send  on  recommendation  of  a  Synodical  missionary,  about 
one  hundred  volumes  of  Sunday-school  Library  B<x>k8, 
rather  worn,  but  better  than  none,  to  a  needy  schtwl  that 
Is  willing  to  pay  the  freight  charges  on  the  package. 
As  there  Is  hut  one  lot  to  dispose  of,  any  school  (but  one) 
recommended  may  lose  a  postal  <»rd  by  applying,  but  this 
will  not  be  regretted  by  them  If  one  other  school  Is  made 
happy.  Address  THEO.  F.  BURNHAM, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church, 

South  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


A  Merchant  who  desires  Presbyterian  School  and 
Church  privileges,  also  a  fine  opening  In  a  thriving  town, 
may  learn  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  Oakdale,  Ante¬ 
lope  county.  Neb. 


The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  In  Niles, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  74  P.  M. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
In  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  9  A.  M. 

J.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  April  14th,  at 
10  A.  M.  Ministers  without  pastoral  charge  will  report  at 
this  meeting.  Each  minister  is  expected  to  pay  $2  Into  the 
Presbyterlal  Fund.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Church  of  Middletown,  on  Monday,  April  2l8t,  at  74  P.  M. 
The  narratives  are  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  R.  A.  Blackford,  White 
Lake,  by  April  10th.  The  Women’s  Preebyterial  Sotfietyof 
Missions  will  hold  Its  anniversary  In  Middletown,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  -i-id,  at  2  P.  M. 

HENRY  A.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Milwankee  will  meet  at  the  Per¬ 
severance  Presbyterian  churcfii,  cor.  of  16th  and  Walnut 
streets,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Session  records 
wanted.  The  narrative  and  apportionment  to  be  sent  to 
Stated  Clerk  ten  days  prior.  No  meeting  of  Ladies  Societies. 

J.  W.  SANDERSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Hapids  will  meet  at  Ma¬ 
rlon,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  ‘22d,  at  74  p.  M. 

E.  H.  aVery,  Stated  Clerk. 


/ 


The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  lockpor:,  on  Monday,  April  28th, 
at  4  P.  M.  £.  p.  MARVIN,  Stated  Cl«rk. 


The  Presbytery  of  'Westchester  will  meet  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  24  P.  M.  Train  at  1  P.  M. 

C.  'W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  meet  In  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  Church,  on  Monday,  April  11th,  at  4  P.  M. 

LEWIS  R.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its  stated 
Spring  meeting  In  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  10  A.  M. 

E.  A.  BULKLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  bold  Its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  In  Nichol¬ 
son,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  2l8t,  at  7  j  P.  M. 

P.  H.  BROOKS,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  'Worcester, 
on  Tuesday,  April  22d,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  23d,  at 
9JA.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  Rahway,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 


(See  other  Presbyterlal  Notices  on  our  Sixth  Page.) 


iSttsfluss  Notices. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  whoicsomeuess.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  Royal  BAKING  POWBEB  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


DRS.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  batlis;  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Swedish  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Utitirttisemcnts. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON 

Have  now  Ready : 


SYSTEM  OF  I’HIIISTIAX  THE0L0(;Y.  By 

Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  \Vm. 

S.  Karr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminai'y.  Large  octavo  vol¬ 
ume,  650  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  publishers  are  gratified  iu  being  able  to  announce 
the  pubIl(»tlon  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Complete  System  of 
Theology. 

Dr.  Karr,  who  has  been  for  two  years  past  engaged  In 
the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the  press,  has  had  unusual 
advant^ee  for  Its  prosecution.  His  own  notes  of  Dr.  Smith's 
lectures,  his  thorough  sympathy  aud  admiration  for  his 
former  teacher,  and  the  use  of  a  number  of  full  notes  of  the 
lectures  made  by  other  students,  together  with  stenographic 
reports  of  the  lectures,  have  been  supplemented  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  own  manuscripts,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
sermons,  so  that  this  volume  Is  as  complete,  and  as  fully 
represents  the  author’s  theological  views  and  method  as 
could  anything  not  Issued  under  his  owu  supervision. 

“  The  im})ortance  of  this  piddication  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Dr.  Smith,  while  living,  exerted  an 
influence  on  Christian  thought  second  to  that  oj  no 
one  in  this  country.  And  to-day  his  opinions  and 
utterances  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine  are  quoted 
as  of  the  highest  authority.” 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WRITTEN  DISCOURSE. 

By  T.  W.  Hunt,  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  in  Princeton  College.  12mo  vol., 
375  pages.  Net  price,  $1. 

It  presents,  in  a  logical  and  interesting  manner,  the 
leading  laws,  qualities,  and  forms  of  written  prose  dis¬ 
course,  and  alms  to  show  the  vital  relation  of  the  express¬ 
ion  of  our  thought  to  our  mental,  emotional,  and  ethical 
nature.  It  Is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  Inquiry,  as 
well  as  to  afford  Instruction,  and  to  Indicate  to  tbe  aspiring 
writer  the  best  methods  by  which  his  thinking  may  be 
made  the  most  lucid  and  telling  In  its  outward  forms. 


Rn.  Dr.  iVM.  -If.  TAYLOR'S  NEW  WORK. 

CONTRARY  WINDS,  and  other  Sermons.  Ihird 
edition.  Crown  8vo  vol.,  cloth,  $1.75.  Uniform 
with  “  Limitations  of  Life,”  by  same  author. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST 

A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Parables 
of  our  Lord.  By  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce.  Octavo 
vol.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Second  Edition. 


Copies  lent  poit-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Spurgeon^s  Xetv  Volttme! 

HANDS  FULL  OF  HONEY! 


And  other  Sermons  preached  in  1883,  hy 
0.  H.  SPVEaBON.  l2mo.  $1. 


Many  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  earlier  Sermons  will  be  glad  to  see  a  volume 
of  his  very  latest.  They  will  find  here  the  same 
vigor,  simplicity,  and  earnestness  that  delighted 
them  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

SPVROEON’S  OTHER  WORKS. 

Sermons.  10  vols. . $10  00 

Any  volume  sold  separately  at  $1. 

Present  Truth.  (New  Sermons.)-  -  -  $1  00 

Feathers  for  Arrows. . 1  00 

John  Ploughman’s  Talks.  -  -  -  -  75 

“  “  Pictures.  -  -  -  75 

Talks  and  Pictures.  In  one  volume.  -  -  1  00 

Types  and  Emblems.  (Sermons.)  -  -  1  00 

Morning  by  Morning. . 1  00 

Evening  by  Evening. . 1  00 

Lectures  to  Students. . 1  00 

Saint  and  Saviour.  -  -  -  -  l  00 

Gleanings  Among  Sheaves.  -  -  -  -  60 

Commenting  and  Commentaries.  -  -  1  00 

Gems. . 100 


“  His  Illustrations  are  always  forcible,  and  frequently  so 
quaint  that  memory  often  calls  them  bock.  His  style  is 
nervous,  brisk,  and  glowing,  aud  you  can  scarcely  find  a 
dull  passage  In  a  sermon.  And  what  a  marvellous  insight 
Into  the  meaning  of  a  text  I  What  power  of  analysis  I  As  a 
sermoiilzer,  he  may  well  be  considered  a  model.” — Balti¬ 
more  Methodist. 


Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

630  Sroadvay,  ITev  York. 

ag'Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  preiiald,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


BIGL.OW  &  MAIN’S 

ITe’w  Su&dUiy  School  Sons:  Book 


JoyM  Lays 

and  DOANE, 

APRIL  2lst. 


Byr  LOWRY  and  DOANE, 

WiU  be 
Ready 


IBH  Pagea,  printed  on  toned 

paper,  and  beautifully  bound. 

Price,  In  Boards,  $30  per  100  Copies. 

Speefimen,  In  paper  (xivers,  sent  when  published,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents.  Specimen  pagei  fru.  BlGLOW  A  MAIN’S 
publications  are  sold  by  Booksellers  and  music  dealers 
everywhere. 


SZOLO'W  8C  2CAX1T, 

16  Em!  N^tl^  Street,  |  81  Randolj^h  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHIC 


THE  PRESBTTERIAH  MIHI8TER8’  HOUSE, 

Perth  Amh07y  V.  3. 

SPECIAL  Gifts  are  greatly  needed  by  the  “  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Belief  ”  for  the  furnishing  of  tbe  House  at  Perth 
Amboy.  Tbe  Parlor  and  Library  with  many  chambers  are 
entirely  bare. 

Furniture  and  books  may  be  sent  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
gifts  of  money  to  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BBOWN,  Treasurer, 
1334  UhestBut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AI  AAX  H 
THN 

AHAEKA  AnOSTOAHN 


Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


From  the  manuscript  recently  discovered  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Bryeunios  in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  ConstanUnople. 

The  Original  Greek  text  with  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  printed  on  opposite  page,  edited  aud  translated 
with  Introductions  and  notes  by  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock  and 
Francis  Brown,  Professors  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

S-vo,  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  50  cents. 

“By  all  odds  the  most  important  writing  exterior  to  the  New 
Testament  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Clwiitian  world." — New 
York  Independent 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price,  by 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 
743  and  745  Broadway,  -  -  ITo'w  York. 


FOR 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

LIBORIES. 

Cheap  and  Suitable 


Books. 


il4  Vols. 


With  Nnineronii  Ulastnitioiis 


All  -well  printed  and 
neatly  and  strongly 
)i>ound  In  cloth 
for 


$40.00. 


Selected  from  our  own 
Catalogue. 


Cheap  Sunday-school 
ry.  No.  1.  50  vols. 
$15. 

Cheap  Sunday-school 
ry.  No.  2.  40  vols. 

$14. 

Cheap  Sunday-school 
ry.  No.  3.  !45  vols. 
For  older  readers. 


Llbra- 

18mo, 


Llbra- 

18mo, 


Libra- 

16mo, 

$15. 


Sold  separately  at  tbe  above 
prices. 

The  three  sets  together  for 

$40. 

ASS' All  the  books  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Sunday-school 
Library. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  St., 
New  York. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


READY  FOR  THE  NEW  LAW. 


Hygienic  Physiology, 


WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 


ALCOHOUC  DRINKS  AND  NARCOTICS. 


By  Dr.  J.  DORMAN  STEELE. 

Edited  and  Indorsed  tor  tbe  use  of  schools  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

PRICE,  $1. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Piiblisliei-s, 

N'e'w  York  City. 


Just  Issued 


PBESBYTERIAN  BOARD  of  PUBLICATIOH. 


LITTLE  HANS. 

IBmo.  Illustrated.  Price . $1.00. 


UNITY  DODGE. 

16mo.  Illnstrated.  Price . $1.15. 


OUR  GEORGE. 

16mo.  Illnstrated.  Price . 85  Cents. 


THREE  GIRLS  IN  ITALY. 

lOmo.  Illnstrated.  Price . $1.15. 


HOW  THEY  DIED.  -  -  - 

-  16mo  Tract. 

62  Fages. 

A  HOLT  LIFE.  -  -  -  - 

-  16mo  Tract. 

22  Fages. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS.  - 

-  16mo  Tract. 

8  Fages. 

WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  BAFTIST. 

16mo  Tract. 

24  Pages. 

TWO  FICTUEES.  -  -  - 

-  16nio  Tract. 

8  Pages. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snp’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Oliestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


THE  SMITH 


Excel  all  similar  fabrics  in  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface,  closeness  of  pile, 
and  unlimited  capacity  for  produc 
ing  the  most  elaborate  designs  and 
delicate  shadings. 

They  have  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  for  durability  and  per 
manent  coloring,  and  fill  all  the 
requirements  of  an  elegant  Parlor 
Carpet  at  a  Moderate  Cost. 


BEOADWAT, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 


NEW  YORK. 


^  fanteflt  Helling  article’^  out.  No  capital  re(|uired. 
Goods  paid  for  after  sold.  Empikb  Co.,  381  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELLERS’  OUTFITS. 


State  Room  Trunks,  fieck  Chairs,  Rums, 
Clothes  Bags,  Toilet  Poaches. 

and  all  articles  necessarj*  for  the  voyage,  or  Trav¬ 
elling  in  Europe. 


The  April  Number 


Sole  Leather  Truuks  and  TalJses, 
Ladies’  Ore.ss  and  Bonnet  Trunks, 

and  a  great  variety  of  BagA,  in  Alligator,  Seal, 
and  other  Leather.  Furnished  Bags,  Liquor-flasks, 
Card-cases,  Pocketbooks,  Purses,  <tc. 


JOHN  GATTNAGH, 


Trunk  Manufacturer  and  Importer, 

Broadway,  New  York, 


MADISON  SliUARB  GARDEN. 

Every  Afternoon  at  2.  Evening  at  8  o’clock. 

KINO  THEEBAU’S  ROYAL  WHITE  SACRED  ELEFHAMT. 


P.  T.  BAKNUM’S 


Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  united  with  the 
GREAT  IAIN  DON  f  CIRCUS. 

Grand  revival  of  tbe  Roman  Hippodrome,  with  all  its 
glorious  Race.:,  in  addition  to  the  Circus,  ^Ive  Double 
Menageries,  Museum,  Stage  perforinauces,  Ethoological 
Congress,  Jumbo,  40  Elephants,  32  Camels,  and  1,000  other 
features. 

Admission  50  cents.  Children  half  price.  Reserved  seats  tl. 
A  GREAT  MORAL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  EXHIBITION. 


Of  “  onozoa  ursBATTraa  ” 

Presents  an  unusually  varied  and  interesting 
array  of  contents — 80  images,  large  type,  shown 
by  these  lines— only  10  cents  a  copy,  or  $1  a 
year. 


CONTENTS : 

Salvani  on  Shakespeare.  Helen  Zimmern. 

The  Winter  Exhibitions.  E.  W.  G. 

A  Lady’s  Railway  Journey  In  India.  C.  F.  Gordon  Cummlng. 
Tbe  Humming  Bird’s  Relatives.  Grant  Allen. 

Our  Growing  Australian  Empire.  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

The  Guide  of  Islam.  Capt.  C.  R.  Oonder,  R.E. 

Senilla:  Prose  Poems  by  Ivan  Turgenlef.  “Macmillan’s.” 
Personal  Recollections  of  Gambetta.  By  an  English  Lady. 
Dream  Upon  the  Universe.  De  Qulncey’s  translation  from 
Richter. 

The  Brahmo  Soma]  Movement  in  India.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar. 
Explorations  in  Greenland — III.  Edward  Whymper. 

The  Brutes  on  their  Master.  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Milk  in  the  Cocoa-nut.  "  Cornhlll  Magazine.” 

Bough  Notes  of  a  Naturalist’s  Visit  to  Egypt.  Principal 
Dawson. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

The  New  Scheol  of  American  Fiction.  “Temple  Bar.” 

The  Congregational  Creed. 

A  Serbian  Poet.  Alfred  L.  Hardy. 

Science  Notes.  W.  Mattleu  Williams. 


CHOICE  LITERATURE,  Vol.  2,  fine  cloth  binding, 
326  pages,  now  ready,  price  75  cents. 

From  Press  and  People. 

A  wonderfully  cheap  and  surprisingly  good  monthly 
magazine.  One  thousand  pages  of  the  cream  of  literature 
lor  One  Dollar,  Is  a  marvel.”— EducnUonal  Monthly,  To¬ 
ronto. 

SelecUons  are  made  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment, 
aud  are  so  varied  in  subject  and  treatment  as  to  suit  a  great 
variety  of  tastes.  It  is  not  only  chol<»,  but  very  cheap.” — 
Mountain  Echo,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

The  service  you  are  rendering  to  the  nation  as  an  edu- 
CMitor  by  the  i)ubltcatton  of  “Choice  Literature,”  it  Is  bard 
to  over-estimate.” — D.  S.  Talcott,  Baugor,  Me. 

500,U00  Volames 

Choice  Books — descriptive  catalogue  free.  Books  tor  exam¬ 
ination  before  paymenton  evidence  of  good  taltb.  Not  sold 
by  dealers — prices  too  low.  Books  by  mall,  20  per  cent,  ex¬ 
tra  for  mailing. 

JOHN  B.  ALUEN,  Publisher, 

P.  O.  Box  li<37.  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


SPRING  ISSUES. 

The  Booi-Tiiies  Bills. 


By  Miss  I.  T.  Hopkins,  a  number  of  girls  form  a  club 
for  tbe  purpose  of  having  a  good  time  among  themselves, 
but  thrown  Into  the  society  of  Miss  Beatrice,  they  soon 
find  a  much  better  way  of  enjoying  themselves  by  help¬ 
ing  others  who  are  in  trouble  and  need,  and  so  make  the 
club  a  blessing  to  themselves  aud  others.  12mo.  472  pp. 
6  cuts.  $1.50. 


SsYenteei  and  Twice  Seventeei. 


By  Mrs.  A.  F.  Baffenspeboer.  a  most  helpful  book  for 
the  elder  girls.  Showing  the  change  in  the  heroine  from  an 
impulsive  girl,  impatient  of  disappointment  or  restraint, 
to  au  unselfish,  useful  woman,  schooled  to  endure  hard¬ 
ness,  whose  motive  Is  love  to  Christ.  12mo.  320  pp. 
4  cuts.  $1.‘25. 


The  Fellew-Stndeits. 


By  Hans  Tharau.  An  interesting  picture  of  students 
and  home  life  In  Germany,  following  out  wrong  teachings 
and  right  teachings  in  morals  and  religion  to  their  re¬ 
sults.  12mo.  262  pp.  4  cuts.  $1.10. 


By  Mrs.  A.  K.  DUNNINO.  A  family  story,  with  the  trials, 
perplexities,  and  discomforts  of  those  who  are  ”  hamper¬ 
ed  ”  by  poverty.  The  children  all  try  to  help  bear  the 
burden,  and  at  last  everything  is  shown  to  be  for  the 
best.  12mo.  198  pp.  3  cute.  90  cents. 


Mother  Hichand. 


By  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  WASHINGTON.  The  Story  of  the  McAU 
Mission  work  in  Parle,  giving  an  Inside  view  of  the 
work  among  tbe  poor  classes  of  that  city.  12mo.  160  pp. 
3  cuts.  75  cents. 


New  S.  S.  Cards. 


INVITATIONS  AND  PROMISES.  Finest  floral  CRrds 
with  Palestine  views,  texts  aud  verses  on  each.  6  cards, 
6jx4j  Inches.  30c. 

WORDS  OF  GRACE,  1st  Series.  Charming  floral  de¬ 
signs.  12  cards,  6x3|.  12  texts.  20c. 

WORDS  OF  GRACE.  2d  Series.  Different  designs  from 
first  series.  12  cards.  12  texts.  20c. 


WORDS  OF  PROMISE.  Floral  <»rdB.  Entirely  new  in 
design.  12  cards.  12  texts.  20c. 


WORDS  OF  PROMISE.  2d  Series.  Same  kind  as  first 
series,  but  different  designs  and  texts.  12  cards,  6x3). 
12  texts.  20c. 


WATCHWORDS.  Floral  designs  with  appropriate  texts. 
24  cards,  3Jx2j.  24  texts.  15c. 

WATCHWORDS.  2d  Series.  All  different  cards  from 
first  series.  24  cards.  24  texts.  16c. 

THANKSGIVINGS,  Ist  series.  Elegant  floral  cards  with 
texts.  24  cards,  3jx2j.  24  texts.  15c. 

THANKSGIVINGS,  2d  Series.  Different  designs  and 
texts  from  first  series.  24  cards.  15c. 


American  Tract  Society, 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  Tork ;  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston ; 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ;  75  State  Street, 
Bochester ;  153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  ; 

757  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  NEW  SPRING  STYLES  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION, 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  KNOWN. 
JUST  OPENED,  500  PIECES  BODY  BRUSSELS  (CELE¬ 
BRATED  ENGLISH  MAKES),  OUR  OWN  IMPORTA¬ 
TION,  TO  WHICH  WE  INVITE  PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

250  PIECES  ELEGANT  SAXONY  VELVETS,  AT  $1.25 
PER  YARD. 

200  PIECES  BODY  BRUSSELS  (BEST  5  FRAMES), 

AT  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

A  manufacturer’s  ENTIRE  STOCK  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA 
SUPER  INGRAINS,  AT  75C.  PER  YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


A  CARGO  JUST  RECEIVED,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 
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BEAR  ON. 

Courage !  all  grief  must  have  an  cmd, 

All  earthly  troubles  pass ; 

The  will  of  God  hath  decked  the  grave 
With  quickly  springing  grass. 

And  when  thou,  too,  art  called  to  sleep, 
All  mysteries  will  grow  plain ; 

Where  grateful  pleasure  shall  efface 
All  memory  of  pain. 

ArOUBTA  HOOBE. 


BEY.  THOMAS  AIKEN. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Aiken,  who  died  at  Sparta, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  1884,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  26th, 
1799.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
May  1,  1819,  and  for  four  years  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Fal¬ 
kirk  and  Glasgow.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  June  8, 1824, 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar  and  Fife- 
shire,  June  2,  1829.  Of  his  ministerial  labors  in  bis 
native  land  I  am  Hot  able  to  write,  having  to  my 
great  regret  mislaid  the  notes  made  of  an  interview 
with  him  years  ago,  when  he  related  to  me  many 
Intere-sting  incidents  of  his  life.  Only  this,  that  he 
first  preached  as  a  missionary'  in  the  Orkney  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  was  subsequently  settled  at  St.  Andrews 
for  nine  years.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1839. 
His  Gospel  work  among  the  seamen  and  passengers 
on  the  ocean  resulted  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of 
a  number,  among  whom,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
was  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
■^al  he  visited  the  town  of  Sparta,  up  the  valley  of 
rhe  Genesee,  which  had  been  largely  settled,  at  an 
early  day,  by  his  countrymen,  though  it  was  not 
until  1819  that  the  First  Church  was  organized,  and 
the  Second,  in  another  part  of  the  town,  some  five 
years  after.  These  churches  had  no  sooner  form¬ 
ed  his  acquaintance  than  they  were  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  his  pastoral  services.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  offered  a  city  charge,  but  he  was  not  ambitious 
for  position  and  honors,  and  chose  to  serve  his 
Master  in  the  retired  field  he  diligently  and  ably 
cultivated  until  he  was  compelled  by  the  Infirmities 
of  age  to  lay  down  his  work.  A  year  ago  last  Sep¬ 
tember  he  was  released  by  Presbytery  from  the  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  pastorate,  though  the  relation 
was  dissolved  only  by  death.  Mr.  Aiken  was  a 
man  of  very  decided  convictions,  intelligently  form¬ 
ed,  to  which  he  infiexibly  adhered.  He  was  equal¬ 
ly  gonial  and  catholic  in  spirit,  blending  a  strong 
positive  character  with  a  loving  heart.  His  schol¬ 
arship  was  superior,  and  when  in  his  prime  his 
pulpit  power  was  famous  throughout  the  region. 
His  work  appears  in  the  training  of  his  people,  by 
which  so  many  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
from  that  rural  town  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  Some  of  these  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  set  forth  his  many  excellences, 
and  to  tall  all  his  worth,  than  the  writer.  The  last 
part  he  took  in  Presbytery  was  a  few  months  ago 
at  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  young  men  (Theo¬ 
dore  M.  McNair)  for  service  In  the  foreign  field. 
Though  in  great  physical  weakness  he  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer,  a  prayer  so  remarkable  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  fervor,  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  It  indicated  of  the  presence  and  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  make  a  deep  and  abiding  im¬ 
pression  upon  every  one  that  heard  it.  A  large 
congregation  attended  the  funeral  sendees  at  the 
North  Church,  which  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Parsons,  Ward,  and  Nassau,  and  Messrs.  Kittredge 
Evans,  Gutelius,  G.  K.  Ward,  Marshall,  and  Milli¬ 
kan.  After  all  had  taken  a  last  look  at  the  peace¬ 
ful  countenance  of  the  beloved  and  venerable  de¬ 
parted,  the  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
officiating  clergymen,  and  laid  at  rest  among  his 
people  of  a  former  generation. 

Mr.  Aiken  was  married  twice.  In  Scotland  to 
Mias  Agnes  Smith  of  London,  who  died  in  1870, 
and  in  Groveland  to  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  who  sur¬ 
vives  him.  In  bis  last  sickness  he  was  also  attend¬ 
ed  by  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Galbreith  of 
Oolorado,  formerly  of  Mount  Morris,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  Scotland.  J.  B.  p. 


MR.S.  DENLSON  OLMSTED. 

A  review  of  the  character  of  our  saints,  as  one  by 
one  they  are  translated  to  the  spiritual  world,  not 
only  brings  a  flood  of  delightful  memories,  but 
becomes  a  fruitful  means  of  instruction.  Among 
those  whose  lives  have  been  preeminent  in  every 
womanly  virtue,  Mrs.  Julia  Mason  Olmsted,  the 
widow  of  Prof,  Denison  Olmsted,  who  entered  into 
her  rest  Feb.  1C,  1884,  is  gratefullv  numbered.  She 
was  born  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  ooimty,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  12,  1803,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  w€is 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Her  father,  Charles 
Mason,  was  one  of  the  sterling  and  prominent  men 
of  Rensselaer  county,  who  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  education  there,  regarding  the  education  of 
children  of  the  first  importance.  One  of  his  sons 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Mason,  former  pastor  of 
the  Cedar-street  Presbyterian  Church  (now  Dr. 
Hall's).  Miss  Mason  pursued  her  studies  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Princeton,  N.  J. 
She  was  especially  fond  of  history  and  poetry, 
which  greatly  enriched  her  conversation,  and  had 
a  rare  appreciation  of  humor.  In  1831  she  came 
to  Now  Haven  as  the  wife  of  Pix)f.  Denison  Olm¬ 
sted,  and  here  her  subsequent  life  was  spent. 
There  are  a  few  who  remember  this  strong  and 
beautiful  woman  as  she  came  with  earnest  purpose 
to  her  life-work,  and  recall  how  gracefully  she 
stepped  at  once  into  the  place  to  which  she  seemed 
so  perfectly  adapted.  It  was  in  the  comparatively 
early  days  of  Yale  College.  Its  teachers  were  few, 
their  salaries  small,  and  their  labors  arduous ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  professors  and  their  wives  were 
oolaborers  In  the  practic.e  of  economy  and  self- 
denial,  for  the  support  of  their  large  families  and 
for  the  good  of  the  College.  In  supplementing  the 
work  of  her  distinguished  husband,  in  providing 
for  and  training  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  responding  to  the  demands  of  society,  in 
aiding  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  in  taking  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  charities  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Olmsted's  life  became  one  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
usefulness.  Perhaps  it  Is  rarer  to  find  one  evenly 
balanced  character,  whose  unostentatious  life, 
jaiien  brought  to  close  scrutiny,  fully  exemplifies 
the  character  of  the  “virtuous  woman,"  than  to 
find  many  whose  enthusiasm  in  one  direction  is 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  startling  defects 
In  another.  But  in  Mrs.  Olmsted,  her  conscientious 
attention  to  home  duties,  her  perfect  rectitude,  her 
good  judgment,  her  cheerful  courage  mingled  with 
great  tenderness,  and  more  than  all  else,  her  un¬ 
selfishness  and  her  habitual  spirit  of  devotion, 
made  her  daily  life  an  example  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion. 

Prof.  Olmsted,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
gifted  wife  and  children,  disclosed  to  them  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  found  In  them  ready 
sympathizers  and  helpers ;  and  working  together, 
those  early  days  were  bright  and  happy  ones,  and 
brought  abundant  joy  to  the  Olmsted  household. 
But  July  19,  1844,  the  same  year  in  which  two  sons 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  the  tide  of  trouble  came 
in,  and  wave  after  wave  in  rapid  succession  rolled 
over  them.  Before  Prof.  Olmsted  himself  died 
(May  13,  1859),  four  promising  sons,  taken  away 
in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  had  preceded  him. 
Of  the  three  children  that  remained,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  passed  away  until  Dec.  11,  1880,  when  she  was 
left  alone,  save  one  daughter-in-law  and  her  grand- 
ohlldren,  from  whom  she  was  necessarily  separated. 
She  bowe<l  submissively  to  the  last  bereavement, 
the  crowning  test  of  faith  and  courage,  even  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  it  was  she  who  must  bear  the  desolation, 
and  cheered  by  looking  forward  with  surety  to  a 
near  reunion  with  the  objects  of  her  affection. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Olmsted's  health  has  been 
impaired,  but  recently  it  has  rapidly  declined, 
bringing  an  almost  entire  loss  sf  eyesight,  which 


was  a  great  trial.  But  even  with  so  great  physical 
suffering,  her  great  patience  and  cheerfulness  made 
her  room  a  delightful  place.  The  affectionate  let¬ 
ters  from  her  relatives  and  friends,  their  constant 
tokens  of  remembrance,  the  kind  attentions  of  her 
physician,  the  personal  ministrations  of  her  friends, 
she  received  not  as  though  they  were  her  due,  but 
as  especial  favors  coming  to  cheer  her  in  her  lone¬ 
liness,  for  which  she  was  devoutly  thankful.  In 
her  helplessness  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the 
Master's  chariot  often  seemed  to  her  long  delayed, 
and  she  wondered  that  we  wished  to  cling  so  close¬ 
ly  to  her  earthly  garments.  But  while  we  were 
all  waiting,  it  came  very  unexpectedly.  We  saw 
not  the  “chariot  or  the  horsemen,”  but  we  cried 
out  not  the  less  fervently,  that  her  mantle  might 
fall  upon  us  and  upon  our  children.  X. 
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THANKFUL  ALFRED  WELLINGTON. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

‘  If  I  only  had  a  pony,’  said  Alfred  Welling¬ 
ton,  ‘then  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  and 
satisfied.’ 

‘  So  you  said  about  your  rabbits,  and  your 
canary  birds,  and  a  dozen  other  things  you 
wanted,’  said  Aunt  Cornelia,  ‘  but  after  you  got 
them,  you  only  cared  for  them  a  short  time.’ 

‘  Well,  but  a  pony  is  different  from  rabbits 
and  birds,’  replied  Alfred ;  ‘  if  I  had  a  pony,  I 
could  ride  every  day.  Henry  Carter’s  father 
bought  him  one,  and  I  can’t  see  why  my  father 
can’t  buy  me  one.’ 

‘  Your  father  is  not  as  well  off  as  Henry’s  fa¬ 
ther  is,’  Aunt  Cornelia  said  very  quietly ;  ‘  he 
gets  you  everything  you  ask  for  that  he  can 
afford.’ 

‘I  don’t  understand  why  my  father  can’t 
make  money  as  well  as  Henry  Carter’s  fa¬ 
ther.  When  I  m  a  man  I’m  going  to  be  rich, 
and  live  in  an  elegant  house,  and  have  horses 
and  carriages  and  lots  of  hunting  dogs.’ 

Aunt  Cornelia  smiled  as  she  said  ‘  You’ll  find 
out,  my  boy,  that  it  isn’t  as  easy  to  get  rich  as 
you  suppose.  You  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
the  many  blessings  you  already  have.’ 

‘I  haven’t  scarcely  anjdhing  more  than 
common,’  said  Alfred ;  ‘  only  just  barely  what 
a  boy  has  to  have.’ 

‘A  good  many  boys  get  along  with  only  about 
a  sixteenth  part  of  the  blessings  you  have.  Put 
on  your  hat  and  take  a  walk  with  me.  The 
sun  is  so  bright  that  it  will  do  us  both  good.’ 

‘I  don’t  want  to  walk,’  said  Alfred.  ‘If  I 
had  a  iwny,  I’d  be  glad  to  go ;  but  I’m  tired 
out  this  after  noon .  ’ 

But  Aunt  Cornelia  had  already  put  on  her 
hat  and  shawl,  and  was  taking  Alfred’s  hat 
down  from  the  hat-rack.  In  a  fewmomenis 
more  they  had  started  for  the  proposed  walk. 
Aunt  Cornelia  soon  turned  into  a  by-street, 
where  a  crowd  of  boys  had  gathered  to  play 
ball.  Some  were  already  engaged  in  the  game. 

‘  Let’s  stop  and  look  on,’  said  Alfred. 

As  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ball-ground, 
Alfred  noticed  a  boy  coming  up  in  a  sort  of  a 
home-made  wagon  drawn  by  two  other  boys. 
They  stopped  the  wagon  at  Alfred’s  side,  and 
the  boys  who  had  drawn  it  ran  off  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  the  ball-ground.  Alfred  noticed 
the  boy  in  the  wagon  did  not  get  out  and  fol¬ 
low  his  companions,  and  soon  he  saw  that 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  boy’s 
feet ;  they  seemed  to  hang  limp  and  lifeless. 

The  boy  sat  in  the  wagon  and  looked  very 
wistfully  toward  the  ball-ground,  where  so 
many  of  his  mates  were  engaged  in  the  game. 

Alfred  was  a  tender-hearted  boy,  and  he  at 
once  entered  into  conversation  with  his  new 
acquaintance. 

‘  Fine  fun  they’re  having,’  he  said. 

‘Yes,’  replied  the  boy  in  the  wagon;  ‘how 
I  wish  I  could  join  them.  How  thankful  a  boy 
ought  to  be  who  can  run  and  jump  and  play  1  ’ 
‘Can’t  you  walk  ?  ’  asked  Alfred  in  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  tone  of  voice. 

‘  Never  even  stood  upon  my  feet,’  replied  the 
boy;  ‘I  was  born  so.  But  I’m  thankful  that  I 
can  get  out  now  and  then,  and  see  the  rest  of 
the  boys  have  fun.’ 

He  was  already  clapping  his  hands  in  token 
of  rejoicing  that  “his  side,’’  as  he  called  it, 
were  beating  in  the  game. 

Aunt  Cornelia  said  they  must  not  stay  there 
any  longer,  and  Alfred  bade  “good-bye”  to 
the  boy  who  could  not  walk,  and  passed  on. 

‘It  must  be  terrible  to  be  like  that  boy,’ 
said  Alfred,  as  he  began  to  try  his  own  strength 
by  jumping  up  and  down. 

‘  I  should  think  so,’  said  Aunt  Cornelia,  as 
she  stopped  at  a  house  and  went  up  the  steps. 
‘Do  you  know  anybody  here  ?  ’  asked  Alfred. 

‘  Yes,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  living  here, 
whom  I  wish  you  to  see.’  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  little  girl.  Alfred  saw  in  a  moment  that 
she  was  blind. 

‘  Well,  Margery,  how  do  you  do  to-day  ?  ’ 
asked  Aunt  Cornelia. 

‘I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,’  replied  the 
child ;  ‘  I  am  so  thankful  that  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  so  warm.  I’ve  been  sitting  out  on  the 
back  i)orch  fof  over  an  hour,  and  letting  its 
warm  rays  shine  on  me.  The  Spring  has  been 
long  in  coming.  Miss  Cornelia,  and  we’ve  had 
a  sight  of  dark,  cloudy  days.’ 

The  little  girl  had  been  making  a  bead  cush¬ 
ion  for  Aunt  Cornelia. 

When  Alfred  saw  how  tastefully  the  differ¬ 
ent  colors  were  arranged,  he  was  astonished, 
and  when  the  little  girl  told  him  she  could 
tell  the  different  colors  of  the  beads  by  only 
touching  them  with  her  fingers,  he  was  more 
amazed.  Alfred  always  disliked  to  be  in  the 
dark,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  his  mother 
kept  a  light  burning  in  his  room  until  he  went 
to  sleep  at  night.  When  he  thought  what  it 
must  be  to  be  in  perpetual  darkness  a  whole 
lifetime,  he  began  to  rub  his  eyes  to  see  if  they 
were  well  fastened  in — to  lose  them  would  be 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  him. 

‘  My  eyes  are  worth  more  than  all  the  ponies 
in  the  world,’  thought  Alfred, 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  street  the  band 
was  playing  on  the  avenue.  Alfred  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  martial  music,  and  without 
saying  a  word  he  ^had  bounded  off,  leaving 
Aunt  Cornelia  alone,  A  largo  number  of  boys 
were  running  in  the  same  direction. 

‘  Did  you  see  Dummie  anywhere  ?  ’  asked  a 
boy  of  another  boy  he  had  overtaken. 

‘No,’  replied  the  boy  siK)ken  to.  ‘Is  he 
lost  ?  ’ 

‘I’m  afraid  he  is  in  the  crowd,  and  will  be 
run  over.’ 

‘It  is  his  deaf-and-dumb  brother,’  said  the 
boy,  in  an  explanatory  manner  to  Alfred. 

‘  He  can’t  hear  the  music!  ’  exclaimed  Alfred. 
‘  Never  heard  nothing,  never  spoke  nothing 
sinoe  he  was  born,’  said  the  boy,  as  they  hur¬ 
tled  on  toward  the  procession  and  the  music. 

When  they  got  on  to  the  avenue  the  boy 
said  ‘  He’s  found  him.  There’s  Dummie  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  his  broth  ?r’8  coat.’ 

The  band  struck  up  Alfred’s  favorite  tune 
just  then,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  little 
deaf-and-dumb  boy  his  heart  was  filled  with 
pity,  and  he  said  ‘  Thank  God  I  can  hear !  ’ 
When  he  came  back  and  met  his  Aunt  Cor¬ 
nelia,  his  face  was  full  of  happiness.  ‘I  am 
so  thankful,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  for  all  my  bless¬ 
ings.  I’ll  never  think  again  that  I  have  only 
the  connmon  things  of  life.  I  have  found  that 
I  have  the  extras.’ 

‘I  was  going  to  take  you  to  the  children’s 
ward  at  the  Hospital,  and  let  you  see  the 


sick  and  suffering  ones  there,  but  it  is  too  late 
now.’ 

‘  I’ve  seen  enough,’  said  Alfred,  ‘  to  make  me 
the  most  thankful  boy  in  the  world.’ 

Alfred  spoke  of  being  thankful  so  often,  that 
his  friends  got  in  the  way  of  calling  him  “that 
thankful  boy— Alfred  Wellington.” 


CHICEADEE-DE. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

Cblckadee-de,  way  up  in  the  tree, 

Tell  in  a  song  what  your  secret  may  bo; 

Dull  is  the  sky,  the  snow's  falling  fast. 

Rattle  the  boughs  in  the  withering  blast. 

Yet  with  your  chirp  you  enliven  the  gloom. 

Till  I  can  fancy  the  flowers  are  in  bloom. 

“  Life  may  be  sadness,  or  life  may  be  glee. 

It's  just  how  we  take  it !  ”  sang  chickadee-de. 

Chiekadee-de,  way  up  in  the  tree. 

Say,  do  you  miss  your  mates  over  the  sea  ? 

When  the  leaves  fall  —red,  purple,  and  gold — 
V/hy  do  you  stay  here  to  brave  out  the  cold  ? 
“Ah !  had  I  stayed  not,  you  would  not  hear 
One  little  song  that  may  comfort  and  cheer; 
Winter  or  Summer,  it's  all  one  to  me. 

And  life's  what  we  make  it !  ”  sang  chickadee-de. 

Chickadee-de,  way  up  in  a  tree, 

O  may  my  heart  like  your  own  ever  be — 

Patient  and  true,  and  trustful  and  glad. 

Singing  its  song  to  the  lonely  and  sad ! 

There  you  go,  chirping,  so  cheery  and  gay. 
Thinking  of  never  a  word  that  I  say. 

Thanks  to  the  lesson  your  song  teaches  me ! 
“Take  it,  and  welcome!”  sang  chickadee-de. 

— Golden  Days. 


POOR  KATIE. 

BY  MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

She  was  one  of  the  very  best  pupils  in  school 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  oh  !  so  very,  very 
poor,  that  had  it  not  been  for  her  wise  and 
brave  little  mother,  I  am  sure  she  never  would 
have  gone  to  school  at  all.  Katie  was  ton,  and 
her  bi  ther  Tim  eight  years  old,  and  the  brave 
little  mother,  who  was  three  times  as  old  as 
Katie — which  was  not  so  very  oi  l  after  all — 
bad  no  one  to  help  her  to  take  care  of  them. 
But  she  had  lived  iong  enough  to  know  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  w  -rid  that  could  make 
up  for  ignorance,  and  nothing  that  everybody 
respected  so  much  as  a  good  education. 

'1  he  Winter  when  Katie  became  ten  years  old 
was  like  all  the  WinteiB — bitterly  cold  some 
clays  and  sunny  and  bright  on  others,  but  never 
so  waim  but  that  a  glowing  fire  was  needed — 
so  that,  with  all  the  other  things,  there  must 
be  money  fur  the  coal. 

Mrs.  Lovell,  Katie’s  mother,  was  a  seam¬ 
stress,  and  there  were  many  days  when  she  had 
but  little  work  to  do,  and  the  pay  was  always 
small— only  a  few  cents  for  a  garment  that  she 
must  work  at  the  whole  day  lung.  She  made 
up  linen  and  c  'tton  fabric's  for  one  of  the  great 
shops  of  the  city ;  and  when  your  mamma  crd 
buy  you  a  ready-made  frock  for  one  dollar,  you 
must  know  that  whoever  made  the  frock  did 
not  receive  much  money  for  the  work.  For 
out  of  the  flollar  must  come  the  cost  of  the  fa¬ 
bric,  the  thread  and  buttons,  and  Hamburg 
embroidery,  maybe ;  and  the  cutter  and  the 
salesmen  must  also  be  paid.  So  you  see  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  much  left  for  the 
seamstress. 

Poor  Katie’s  mother  could  have  earned  much 
more  by  going  out  to  service  with  her  needle. 
But  in  order  to  do  that,  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  find  a  place  for  Katie  and  Tim.  And 
that — oh  !  she  could  never  do  that,  she  thought. 
When  night-time  came  she  wanted  her  little 
ones  at  her  knee.  She  would  rather  have  their 
hugs  and  their  kisses,  the  sound  of  their  voices 
in  her  ears,  and  the  patter  of  their  little  feet 
upon  the  stairs,  as  they  came  home  from  school, 
than  all  the  fine  things  that  she  could  have  in 
the  rich  famiiies  where  she  might  live  and  sew. 
So  she  struggled  to  pay  the  rent  of  her  two 
small  rooms  and  to  keep  Tim  and  Katie  in 
school. 

In  school— that  was  the  great  thing.  ‘  Plenty 
of  money  may  come  one  day,  little  ones,’  she 
would  say,  ‘  but  it  will  not  be  worth  much  if  you 
do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  country  in  the  world,  my  birdies. 
Tim  may  be  President  and  Katie  a  Mrs.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  you  can’t  know  too  much  of  school¬ 
books.  I’m  sure  that,  when  you’re  grown  up, 
you  can  never  be  glad  and  thankful  enough 
that  your  mother  sent  you  n^ularly  to  school. 
So  don’t  mind  the  patche  I  clothes,  and  the 
holes  in  the  shoes,  but  keep  at  the  head  of  the 
cioss,  if  you  haven’t  a  hat  for  your  head  !  ’  And 
nearly  every  day  she  had  something  like  that 
to  say  to  them  ;  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
often  forgot  their  poverty,  and  had  better  les¬ 
sons  than  their  class-mates. 

But  the  Winter  Katie  was  eleven  years  old, 
the  brave  little  mother  had  less  money  than 
ever  before,  and  as  the  Spring-time  came  on 
they  grew  so  very  poor  tlfat  there  w'as  not  al- 
ways  enough  bread  left  after  breakfast  to  make 
a  school-luncheon  for  Tim  and  Katie. 

‘  Give  it  all  to  Tim,’  Katie  would  say  ;  ‘  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  don’t  want  anything  at  noon.’  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  Katie!  How  hard  she  tri^^d  to  think  that 
she  was  not  hungry !  How  emfdy  her  hands 
felt  at  first  as  she  trudged  along  without  her 
dinner !  And  how  her  heart  beat,  and  how  the 
blood  burnt  in  her  cheeks,  when  the  nooning 
came,  luid  she  of  all  the  other  girls  had  no 
luncheon  to  cat !  O  if  anybody  should  notice 
it!  she  thought,  and  she  studied  how  she  might 
behave  that  nobody  should  know  she  was  so 
very  poor.  The  hunger  in  her  stomach  was  not 
half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  fear  that  somebody 
would  know  that  she  had  nothing  to  eat. 

But  after  a  few  days,  poor  Katie  began  to 
think  that  the  girls  noticed  that  she  bi  ought 
no  luncheon.  Tlien  she  thought  that  perhaps 
if  she  brought  something  that  looked  like  one, 
they  would  never  think  about  her  eating  it. 
How  she  thought  it  all  out,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but 
if  any  of  you  have  ever  been  in  trouble  and 
tiled  to  think  your  way  out  of  it,  perhaps  you 
may  remember  that  you  thought  of  some  very 
foolish  and  queer  things,  and  this  was  the  way 
with  Katie.  She  might  tie  up  a  few  coals  in  a 
paper,  she  thought,  but  her  mother  would  need 
every  coai  to  keep  up  the  fire.  There  were 
some  blocks  In  one  corner  of  the  small  room — 
Tim’s  blocks,  that  Santa  Claus  had  brought 
him  one  Christmas,  two  or  three  Winters  before. 
She  could  tie  up  some  of  those  in  a  paper  for 
a  make-believe  luncheon,  and  nobody  would 
know.  So  she  tied  up  a  few  blocks  neatly,  and 
when  her  mother  noticed  it  as  she  started  for 
school,  and  asked  in  surprise  what  she  bad  in 
the  paper,  the  poor  child  hung  her  head  for  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

‘  O  Mamma,’  she  sobbed,  ‘  I  wanted  to  make 
believe  that  I  had  some  luncheon — it  ’s  only 
Tim’s  blocks !  ’ 

For  one  moment  the  little  mother  did  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  then  suddenly  it  all  came  into 
her  miud — how  the  pride  of  her  child  was 
wounded  because  she  could  not  appear  as  the 
other  school-children  did,  and  that  she  had  fix¬ 
ed  upon  that  simple  device  to  hide  her  want. 
And  how  it  made  her  heart  ache  more  than  ever 
that  her  poor  little  girl  must  go  hungiy !  But 
she  would  not  depiive  Katie  of  the  poor  com¬ 
fort  of  trying  to  ‘  keep  up  appearances,’  and 
her  tbroat  was  too  full  of  choking  lumps  for 
her  to  trust  herself  to  say  much  ;  so  she  smooth¬ 
ed  the  little  girl’s  hair  and  wiped  away  the 
tears  from  her  face,  and  said  bravely  ‘  Never 
miud,  Katie!  Belter  days  will  come !  Mother 
feels  sure  of  it !  ’  And  then  Katie  slipped 
away  with  her  little  bundle,  and  the  poor  little 
mother  sat  down  and  sadly  wept  at  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  had  befallen  her  little  ones. 

When  the  nooning  came,  Katie  sat  at  her 
desk  with  her  make-believe  dinner  before  her. 
Her  teacher  noticed  that  she  kept  her  seat,  and 
seeing  her  luncheon,  went  to  her  and  said  ‘  Why 
do  you  not  go  into  the  lunch-room  and  eat  your 
luncheon  with  the  other  girls?’  at  the  same 
time  reaching  out  for  Katie’s  bundle. 

‘  O  teacher !  ’  cried  Katie,  bursting  into  tears, 
‘  don’t  touch  it !  and  oh,  teacher,  don’t  tell, 
please  !  It's  only  blocks !  ’ 

‘  Only  blocks  I  ’  softly  repeated  the  teacher, 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  ‘  Never  mimi,  Kaiie, 
I’ll  not  tell  the  girls.  You  are  a  brave  and  a 
dear  little  girl,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
school ! ’ 

Poor,  poor  child !  The  kind  words  were  like 
manna  to  her  heart ;  but  longing  as  the  teach¬ 
er  was  to  give  the  child  a  portion  of  her  own 
luncheon,  she  would  not  hurt  her  pride  by  tlie 
offer  before  others.  But  during  a  short  session 


of  the  teachers  when  school  was  over,  she  re¬ 
lated  the  incident,  and  spoke  in  such  high  terms 
of  praise  of  the  little  girl,  that  each  one  re¬ 
solved  to  do  all  possible  to  bring  ‘  belter  days  ’ 
at  once  to  the  poor  mother  ;  and  early  next 
morning  the  better  days  began.  No  one  touch¬ 
ed  the  brave  little  mother’s  self-respect  by  of¬ 
fering  her  charity,  but  plenty  of  work,  with 
good  pay,  was  carried  to  her,  and  enough  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  new  shoes,  and  coal,  and 
all  other  needlul  things,  soon  came  to  their 
home  through  the  mother’s  industry.  And 
Tim’s  blocks  went  back  into  their  corner,  to 
stay  there.  Happy  little  Katie ! — St.  Nicholas. 


PUSSY  WILLOW. 

O  you  pussy  willow !  pretty  little  thing, 

Coming  with  the  sunshine  of  the  early  Spring! 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  pussy,  for  I  want  to  know 
Where  it  is  you  come  from,  how  it  is  you  grow  ? 

Now  my  little  girlie,  if  you'll  look  at  me 
And  my  little  sisters,  I  am  sure  you'll  see 
Tiny,  tiny  houses,  out  of  which  we  peep 
When  we  first  are  waking  from  our  Winter's  sleep. 
This  is  where  we  come  from.  How  it  is  we  grow, 

I  will  try,  my  girlie,  now  to  let  you  know : 

As  the  days  grow  milder,  out  we  put  our  heads. 
And  we  lightly  move  us  in  our  little  beds ; 

Find  the  world  so  lovely,  as  we  look  about. 

That  we  each  day  move  a  little  farther  out ; 

And  when  warmer  breezes  of  the  Springtime  blow. 
Then  we  little  pussies  all  to  catkins  grow. 

—St.  Nicholas. 


A  LITTLE  GERMAN. 

BY  FLORENCE  B.  HALLOWELL. 

Times  grew  very  hard  with  William  Klatz. 
The  little  home  in  Dresden  was  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  within  a 
month  of  each  other,  and  William  and  his 
younger  brother  w'ent  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
who  was  a  stern,  hard  man,  and  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  sorrows,  and  had  little  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  two  orphan  boys. 
He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  he  forced 
the  boys  to  help  him  at  the  anvil,  very  much 
against  their  inclinations,  for  their  father  had 
been  an  engraver,  and  they  wished  to  follow  his 
business,  which  they  underatood  and  liked. 

So  trouble  and  rebellion  followed  the  black¬ 
smith’s  attempt  to  make  his  nephews  his  as¬ 
sistants,  and  the  new  home  grew’  so  unpleasant 
that  William  determined  to  leave  it  forever. 

He  had  another  uncle  who  had  gone  to  Amer¬ 
ica  many  years  before,  and  who  had  written 
sevei’al  letters  urging  his  brothers  to  join  him, 
promising  them  better  luck  in  the  New  World 
than  they  could  ever  have  in  the  Old.  But 
when  he  saw  that  they  had  no  disp  sition  to 
follow  his  advice,  he  ceased  to  write  to  them, 
and  William  had  not  heard  of  him  for  several 
years. 

But  he  did  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  him,  for  like  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  foreigners  of  the  middle  class,  William 
had  an  idea  that  Amer.ca  was  a  very  small 
place,  and  he  would  have  only  to  menti'in  his 
uncle’s  name  to  the  first  person  ho  met  to  be 
directed  at  once  to  his  destinat  ion. 

So  taking  all  the  money  his  fatiier  had  left 
him,  he  set  out  for  Hamburg,  from  thence  to 
sail  for  America. 

‘Just  as  soon  as  I’m  settled  I’ll  send  for  you, 
Franz,’  he  said  to  his  brother,  as  he  parted 
from  him  affectionately.  ‘  It  wont  be  long.’ 

Of  couree  William  took  passage  in  the  steer¬ 
age  of  the  vessel,  for  he  could  not  afford  any¬ 
thing  better  ;  and  as  he  had  many  discomforts, 
and  was  very  sick,  he  was  rejoiced  when  at 
length  the  vessel  reached  New  York. 

One  of  the  clerks  in  the  Transportation  Office 
was  kind  enough  to  put  him  on  a  train  for 
Washington,  laughing  very  heartily  at  his  crude 
notion  that  he  could  walk  there,  and  in  that 
city  little  William  arrived  the  following  day, 
feeling  very  much  bewildered  at  the  extent  of 
the  country  through  whicli  he  had  passed. 

He  asked  the  first  man  he  saw — a  truck- 
pusher  on  the  platform— where  Gottherd  Klatz 
lived  ;  but  the  man  could  not  understand  his 
broken  English,  and  directed  him  to  a  drug¬ 
store,  where  there  was  a  German  clerk. 

But  the  German  clerk  could  not  help  William 
to  find  his  uncle,  for  the  city  directory  contain¬ 
ed  no  such  name  as  Gottherd  Klatz,  and  the 
poor  little  boy,  discouraged  and  ill,  found  shel¬ 
ter  that  night  in  a  small  room  over  a  shoe- 
shop,  where  he  slept  on  a  straw-mattrass  on  the 
floor. 

Probably  Gottherd  Klatz  left  Washington 
long  before  his  nephew  ai  riveil  in  America,  for 
indefatigable  as  was  Wil  iam’s  search  for  him, 
hecould  not  be  found.  Penniless,  and  a  stranger 
in  a  stiange  land,  the  little  German  was  gl  id  to 
accept  a  home  with  a  huckster  who  lived  on 
the  uutskii-ts  of  the  city.  Here  William  did  any 
work  that  was  required  of  him  in  return  for  his 
board,  and  a  very  useful  servant  he  proved,  for 
he  was  industrious,  honest,  and  anxious  to 
learn.  The  huckster  was  not  kind  or  just  to 
him.  The  poor  boy  was  given  very  little  to  eat 
and  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  clotlies,  and  he 
was  soon  ragged,  and  very  thoroughly  c  >n- 
vinced  that  he  earned  far  more  than  he  receiv¬ 
ed.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  better  his 
condition,  and  his  ignorance  of  English  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  find  employment.  So 
when  not  working  for  the  huckster,  he  strolled 
into  stores  and  listened  attentively  to  all  that 
was  said.  In  tliis  w’ay  he  learned  to  speak 
English,  and  soon  astonished  his  employer  by 
his  clear,  correct  pronunciation. 

The  time  came  when  William  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  endure  his  miserable  position 
in  the  huckster’s  household,  and  one  morning 
he  quietly  announced  that  fact,  and  then  start¬ 
ed  out  to  seek  a  living  as  best  he  couhl.  He 
did  anything  and  everything  he  could  for  any¬ 
body  and  everybody.  He  held  horses,  cleaned 
out  stables,  sifted  ashes,  carrieil  slops,  cleared 
up  back  yards,  cut  grass,  and  sold  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  In  this  way  he  managed  t@  make  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  himself;  but,  of  course,  he 
saw  no  prospect  of  sending  for  Franz,  and  this 
troubled  him  very  much. 

But  better  days  were  in  store  for  him.  It 
happened  one  day  that  a  kind  Providence  led 
him  to  a  house  in  which  lived  a  gentleman  who 
was  much  esteemed,  and  had  great  influence  in 
official  circles.  The  cook  hired  William  to 
carry  away  a  barrel  of  ashes,  and  in  emptying 
them  out  into  a  wheelbarrow  tlie  little  German 
found  a  small  plush  purse,  containing  about  a 
dollar  in  pennies  and  small  change. 

For  a  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  money.  No  one  would  ever 
know  that  he  had  found  it,  he  thought.  But 
then  came  the  memory  of  the  blessed  teaching 
of  his  dead  father  and  mother,  and  angry  with, 
and  ashamed  of  himself  for  thinking  even  for 
an  instant  of  appropriating  the  purse,  he  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  house  and  gave  it  to  the  cook. 

‘  Why,  it’s  little  Milly’s  purse  I  ’  cried  Nora. 
‘The  poor  child’s  been  crying  after  it  this  week 
back,  and  like  as  not,  she  was  playing  out-doors 
and  let  it  fall  in  the  ash-barrel  herself.’ 

She  ran  up-stairs  to  the  dining-room,  where 
Milly  was  outing  her  breakfast  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  gave  her  the  purse  at  once. 
William  went  back  to  his  work,  and  was  just 
going  out  of  the  yard  with  the  barrow  of  ashes 
when  he  heard  his  name  called.  He  looked 
around  and  saw  Milly’s  father  standing  on  the 
front  steps  beckoning  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  gen'leman  bad  learned  all  there  was  to 
learn  of  the  little  German’s  history. 

‘  It  is  a  pity  that  you  should  be  doing  work 
like  this  if  you  understand  engraving,’  he  said. 
‘I  will  see  if  I  can’t  do  something  for  you.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  help  a  boy  who  Is  honest' 

W'illiam’s  face  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  as 
he  went  away  with  his  barrow  of  ashes,  he  was 
very  glad  that  he  had  not  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  tempter  and  kept  the  puree.  He  was 
still  more  rejoiced,  when  a  week  later,  he  was 
given  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  at  a  salary  of  a  dollar  a  day,  with 
a  chance  of  promotion  if  he  showed  himself  de¬ 
serving  of  it. 

‘  It  pays  to  do  right,’  he  wrote  to  Franz. 
‘  That  dollar  would  have  been  spent  in  a  couple 
of  days,  had  I  kept  it  instead  of  restoring  it  to 
that  child,  and  I  should  not  now  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  earn  nearly  thirty  times  as  much  In  a 
single  month.  I  am  so  glad  our  parents  taught 
us  to  do  what  was  right  at  any  cost’ 

All  this  happened  several  years  ago,  and  now 
William  is  eai  ning  sixty  dollars  a  month,  and 
has  his  brother  with  him.  He  is  as  industrious, 
prudent,  and  energetic  as  ever,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  is  as  honest. — The  Standard. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Meat  Eaters.  —  Dr.  Alliuson,  wh’^so  vege¬ 
tarian  dinners  and  recipes  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  London, says  the  Esquimaux 
live  on  fish  and  flesh  from  necessity.  They 
eat  as  much  as  eight  pounds  of  fl>*sh  meat,  or 
twelve  pounds  of  fish  at  a  meal,  says  Dr.  John 
Rae,  and  a  man  who  lived  among  them  twenty 
years  says  they  usually  die  at  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  of  scrofula,  the  women  living 
about  ten  years  more.  He  knew  of  only  two 
men  living  to  be  seventy.  The  Esquimaux  eat 
the  green  contents  of  the  reindeer’s  stomach, 
and  in  Spring  eat  scurvy  grass,  wild  turnips, 
wild  vetch,  wild  oats,  wild  rice,  sorrel,  docks, 
etc.  In  Autumn  they  eat  wild  prunes,  black¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  crowberries,  cranberries, 
etc.  The  women  who  gather  these  berries  eat 
more  of  them  than  the  men,  and  live  longer  in 
consequence,  while  the  two  men  who  lived  to 
be  near  seventy  lived  as  much  as  possible  on 
these  green  stuffs  and  fruits. 

Fresh  Paint. — The  Lancet  says ;  The  current 
belief  among  householders  that  the  smell  of 
fresh  lead  paint  is  noxious,  is  founded  on  pret¬ 
ty  general  experience,  but  is  opposed  by  the 
belief  equally  current  among  chemists,  that 
lead  compounds  are  not  volatile.  A  fact  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  oifr  notice  seems  to  support 
the  domestic  theory.  The  basis  of  the  useful 
and  popular  luminous  paint  is  known  to  bo 
sulphide  of  calcium.  Now  this  compound, 
when  unprotected  by  varnish,  glass,  or  some 
other  impervious  substance,  is  slowly  acted  on 
by  the  acids  of  tlie  air,  and  sulphurated  hydro¬ 
gen  is  evolved,  which  blackens  lead  paint. 
This  is  well  known,  and  can  easily  be  avoided 
by  proper  protection  of  the  paint.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  unprotected  luminous 
paint  is  found  to  be  perceptibly  blackened  by 
the  fumes  from  fresh  lead  paint.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  possible  explanation  of  this, 
namely,  that  a  surface  freshly  covered  with 
lead  paint  does  actually  emit  some  volatile 
compound  of  lead.  We  believe  that  many  phy¬ 
sicians  could  confirm  this  view  from  their  own 
observations  in  regard  to  newly  painted  houses. 

Bright’s  Diseasr — Referring  to  what  was 
printed  on  this  subject  in  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  of  Feb.  16,  Dr.  Alex.  De  Borra  of  Crystal 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  after  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  the  milk  diet  for  Bright’s  disease, 
he  has  a  long  list  of  cases  in  which  he  has 
made  perfect  cures.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
get  absolutely  pure  skimmed  milk  from  healthy 
and  well  fed  c  'ws,  and  no  other  food  of  any 
kind  is  given  after  tlie  patient  can  boar  five 
pints  of  milk  a  day.  Up  to  this  point,  and  un¬ 
til  the  stomach  is  able  to  take  care  of  so  much, 
is  found  to  be  the  most  trying  period  in  this 
treatment ;  but  no  other  medicine  is  given,  and 
hand  and  hair-glove  rubbing  is  tla  ly  adminis¬ 
tered.  Another  C'>rtespondent  takes  exception 
to  the  claim  ihade  that  no  drug  of  any  thera¬ 
peutic  value  in  that  disease  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  In  support  of  his  asserti<-n  he  sends 
us  a  recipe  which  he  claims  has  effected  a  cure 
•in  Bright’s  disease,  as  well  as  in  dropsy,  in 
every  case  in  which  it  has  been  trieil  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  He  rec  >ramends  the 
drinking  of  an  infusion  of  the  dry  pods  of  the 
common  white  soup  bean  or  corn  bean.  When 
the  latter  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  pods 
of  the  “  snap  short”  bean  will  answer,  and  even 
the  Lima  bean,  though  the  latter  is  of  inferior 
strength.  The  recipe  is  as  follows :  Take  a 
double  handful  of  the  pods  to  three  quarts  of 
water  ;  boil  slowly  for  three  hours  until  it  is 
reduced  to  three  pints.  Use  no  drink  of  any 
kind  but  this,  the  patient  drinking  as  much  as 
he  conveniently  can ;  it  may  be  taken  either  hot 
or  cold. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  Connecticut  man  has  perfected  an  auto¬ 
matic  machine  for  making  upholsterers’  tacks, 
and  is  producing  the  goods  at  Torrington. 
Heretofore  all  such  tacks  have  been  imported, 
and  the  secret  of  the  English  manufacture  is 
not  known. 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bullard  writing  from  Ongole  a 
detailed  account  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
churches  and  their  mission  work,  says  that  in 
1882  the  baptisms  among  the  Teliigu-*  averag- 
oil  200a  month.  Fourhundred  native  teachers 
and  missionaries  are  at  work,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  encouragement.  There  are 
now  more  than  20,000  church  members. 

The  Christian  Leader  says  “The  Bishop  of 
the  Albany  dioerse  is  not  so  impervious  to  the 
‘spirit  of  the  ago ’as  his  high  church  r^puta- 
rion  would  in  line  one  to  cxpt'ct.  He  has  licens¬ 
ed  Sarah  F.  Smiley  to  read  and  explain  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ‘  in  such  pari-h^s  as  she  is  in¬ 
vited  to  teach  in,  by  the  re  tors.’  'I'hls  is  not 
so  much  of  an  innovation,  remarks  the  B  shop, 
as  at  fl'st  sight  it  seems.  For  Phoebe  was  a 
deaconess,  anrl  many  others  have  been  either 
‘  suffered  ’  or  ‘  welcomed  ’  to  tea  -h.  It  is  not  a 
woman  ministry  the  Bishop  inaugurates,  but 
the  ministry  of  a  woman.” 

A  Congregational  minister  in  Michigan 
thought  he  would  go  to  law  against  an  infidel 
who  had  said  some  unpleasant  things  about 
him.  He  sought  to  recover  damages  for  defa¬ 
mation  of  character.  After  suffering  the  cus 
tomary  delays  of  the  law,  the  suit  was  brought 
to  trial.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  the  clergy¬ 
man.  The  verdict  in  his  favor  was  $100.  This 
represents  four  or  five  months  largely  devoted 
to  (preparing  for  the  suit,  to  say  n  thing  of  the 
worry  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind.  Had 
the  good  parson  spent  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  eff  >rt  in  sawing  wood  at  a  d'  liar  and 
a  quarter  a  day,  he  would  have  bt*en  better  off 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  and  his  character 
would  have  been  quite  as  highly  esteemed  by 
the  good  people  in  the  community  as  it  is  now. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hately  Waddell  of  Glasgow, 
taking  for  his  text  the  well  known  verses  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  “And  I  saw 
an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in 
his  hand,  and  he  lay  hold  on  the  dragon  and 
bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into 
the  bcttomless  pit,”  said  “if  ever  an  angel 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth  for  a  work 
like  this,  it  was  the  angel  of  electiical  science. 
It  came  direct  from  heaven.  If  such  an  angel 
brought  a  chain  in  his  hand,  it  was  the  tele¬ 
graph  wire  and  the  electric  cable  coiled  up  and 
carried  on  his  arm.  If  ever  such  an  angel  had 
such  a  key  as  spoken  of  in  the  text,  it  was  the 
submarine  telegraph.  Just  in  proportion  as 
electricity  circled  the  earth,  just  in  that  same 
proporiioii  would  the  devil  be  defeated.” 

The  American  Literary  Churchman  says, 
snent  the  question  What  am  I  to  do  this 
Lent :  “  It  is  far  more  important  to  ‘  give  up  ’ 
bad  tempers  than  to  give  up  good  meat  Let 
us  resolve  to  bridle  our  tongues,  to  speak  kind 
and  gentle  words  ;  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor  ; 
to  lighten  somewhat  the  darkness  of  those 
whose  whole  lib  time  Is  a  compulsory  Lent. 
Let  us  store  our  minds  with  good  food.  And 
generally  speaking,  let  us  see  to  it  not  so  much 
that  we  reduce  our  ‘  bill  of  fare,’  but  that  we 
‘add  to  our  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to 
temperance,  patience  ;  and  to  patience,  godli¬ 
ness  ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and 
to  brotherly  kindness,  charity,’  If  these  things 
be  in  us  and  abound,  we  shall  be  neither  ‘  barren 
nor  unfruitful,’  and  need  give  ourselves  very 
little  concern  about  a  Lenten  dietary.” 

A  lineal  descendant  of  the  Lady  Godiva  pub¬ 
lishes  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  the  story  of  her  ride  through  Cov¬ 
entry  is  entirely  fabulous.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  mentioned  in  no  book  or  document  till  long 
after  the  date  assigned  to  it,  and  then  in  quite 
a  different  form ;  the  grim  Earl  being  repie- 
sented  as  calling  the  people  of  the  town  to¬ 
gether  to  see  the  lady  redeeming  them  by  her 
ride.  He  admits  that  there  was  a  Lady  Godiva 
and  her  husband,  Earl  Leolric,  both  very  re¬ 
ligious,  but  denies  that  there  was  auy  Coventry 
at  that  time,  except  perhaps  a  few  scattered 
dwellings  around  the  abbey  which  the  pious 
Earl  built.  And  the  only  authority  he  can 
imagine  for  starting  the  stoiy  of  the  ride  long 
after  they  were  dead,  was  thet  the  amiable  and 
virtuous  lady  had  ‘f  denuded  herself  of  all  her 
personal  property  to  endow  the  abbey.”  We 
suppose  King  Alfred  and  his  cakes,  and  King 
Canute  and  his  chair)  must  g»  next. 


MEETINGS  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  meet  at  Glen  Core, 
L.  I.,  on  Monday,  April  14th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

A.  O.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  will  meet  In  Aberdeen, 
Dakota,  on  Thursday,  April  10th,  at  71  P.  M  Sessional 
records  and  statlsUcal  reports  will  be  called  lor. 

JAMES  H.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  Sprlnz 
meeting  at  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  April  15lh,  at  31 
P.  M.  The  moderator’s  sermon  will  be  preached  In  the 
evening.  The  Ladles  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will 
hold  Its  meeting  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Denver  will  meet  at  Gunnison, 
Colorado,  on  Friday,  April  a>th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  examined,  and  the  annual  assessment  will  be 
oollectt'd. 

The  Presbyterlal  Institute  opens  on  Thursday,  April  94th, 
at  7J  P.  M.,  at  the  same  place. 

F.  J.  STANLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Cnstle  will  meet  at  Chesa¬ 
peake  City,  Md.,  April  16th,  at  74  P.  M.  Carriages  will  meet 
trains  on  P.  W.  i  B.  R.  R.  at  Elkton,  Md.,  at  1 : 49  and  6:30 
P.  M. :  at  Mt.  Pleasant  on  Delaware  H.  R.  at  11 : 61  A.  M.  and 
6:16  P.  M.  north.  W.  W.  HEBERTON.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  meet  In  the 
church  of  Pleasant  Valley,  on  Monday,  AitII  21st,  at  2  P.  M. 

FENWICK  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  the  North  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
April  14th,  at  4  P.M.  Statistical  rojorts  and  assessments 
are  expected.  Brief  written  narratives  accomi>snylng  the 
narrative  blanks  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  P.  O.  Cook,  1:6  W. 
Mohawk  street,  Buffalo.  Session  records  not  expected  till 
the  Fall.  WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  at  Lansing, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  15lh,  at  7  P.  M. 

W.  O.  RUSrON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  Belmont,  on  Monday,  April  14,  at  24  P.  M. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  wUl  be  held  at  the  same  plaoe  on  Tuesday,  April 
16,  In  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

D.  K.  STEELE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet 

at  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  94  A.  M. 

B.  C.  MEGIE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  l.ehigh  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
16th,  at  74  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  to  the 
Rev.  W.  w.  McNair,  Audenrled,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  meeting.  Call  will  be  made  for  the  statistical  reports, 
sessional  records,  collections  for  General  Assembly  and 
Presbyterlal  expenses,  and  reports  from  sessions  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  pastors'  salary.  A.  M.  WOODS,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  hong  Island  will  meet  in  Frank- 
llnvllle,  on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  3  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  hyons  will  meet  at  Clyde,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  April  14,  at  7  P.  M. 

HENRY  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Romulus, 
on  Tuesday,  April  16,  at  11  A.  M. 

B.  H.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  hanslng  will  meet  at  Tekonsha 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  retiring  moderator. 
Rev.  B.  Franklin,  will  preach  the  opening  sermon.  Dele¬ 
gates  will  please  bring  their  assessments.  On  Wednesday 
following  the  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will 
hold  their  annual  gathering,  and  close  In  the  evening  wlUi 
a  public  meeting.  E.  VAN  DZB  HART,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  New  Lis¬ 
bon  on  Tuesday,  A^rtl  22,  at  2  P.  M. 

E.  D.  VANCE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  Its 
stated  Spring  meeting  at  Bridgewater,  Dak.,  on  Thursday, 
April  24,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.  Assessment,  statistical  reports,  writ¬ 
ten  narratives,  and  Sessional  Records  should  be  presented 
without  fall.  H.  P.  CARSON,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ne«r  Albany  will  meet  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  74  P.  M. 

CHARLES  HUTCHINSON,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  its  next  sUted 
meeting  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  and  will 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Robert  D. 
Sproull.  Assessments  and  statistical  reports  will  be  called 
for.  ROBERT  COURTS,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rrie  will  meet  at  Oil  City,  Pa-, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  records,  sutls- 
tlcal  reports.  Commissioners’  fund  amounting  to  seven 
cents  per  communicant,  and  reports  of  pastoral  settle¬ 
ments  will  be  called  for.  Narratives  will  be  sent  to  Rev. 
John  V.  Stockton,  Mercer,  Pa.,  ten  days  before  the  meeting. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

S.  J.  M.  EATON,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianopolit  will  hold  Its  Spring 
meeting  at  Danville,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7|  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  9  A.  M. 

A.  H.  CARRIER,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  will  meet  as  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Institute  and  In  regular  session  In  the  First  Church, 
Galena.  Ill.,  on  Monday,  April  7tb,  at  7)  P.  M.  Narratives 
will  be  sent  to  Rev.  T.  A.  Robinson,  Winnebago,  ten  days  In 
advance.  J.  M.  LINN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Flint,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7)  P.  M.  E.  P.  CLARK,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  'Washington  City  will  meet  In 
the  Sixth  Church,  Washington  Clty,D.  O.,on  Tuesday,  April 
8th,  at  7J  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  meet  In  Fremont, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  A.  HOOD,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  hold  Its  annual 
meetlug  at  Red  Wing,  on  T’jesday,  April  16th,  at  74  P,  H. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northern  raciflo  will  meet  at 
Lisbon,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional 
recorls,  written  narr.'itlven,  sUllstlcal  reports,  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  ton  cents  per  member  required.  Let  each  church 
be  represented  by  an  older. 

EDWIN  J.  THOMPSON,  SUted  Olork. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemnng  will  meet  In  Havana, 
on  Monday,  April  2ist,  at  7  P.  M. 

0.  0.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  In  the  Brlok 
Church  of  Eochester,  on  Monday,  April  Itth,  at  7  P.  M. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
of  Rochester  Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church, 
Rochester,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  on 
Monday,  April  14th,  at  10)  A.  M.  Records  of  sessions,  sutls- 
tical  reports,  written  narratives,  rertorts  from  the  Standing 
Committees  of  Presbytery,  and  assessments  for  the  ex- 
Itenses  of  the  General  Assembly,  should  then  be  presented. 
Absentees  from  the  lost  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings 
will  be  called  to  give  reasons  for  absence.  Members  desir¬ 
ing  enterUInment  will  please  send  their  names  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Green,  No.  280  Warren  avenue. 

EDWIN  R.  DAVIS,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  In  Weston, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  74  P.  M. 

R.  W.  SLAGLE,  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at  Union, 
on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  74  P.  M. 

ISAAC  O.  OGDEN,  SUted  Clerk. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  be  held  at  the  same  plaoe  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  16lh,  at3P.  M.  Hr.  Naomi  Tamura,  a  native  of 
Japan,  will  be  iTeeent  and  address  a  public  missionary 
meeting  in  the  evening.  S.  M.  DUNHAM. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
April  14th,  at  7  P.  M.  Records,  reports,  and  assessments 
should  be  presented,  and  all  narratives  sent  a  week  In  ad¬ 
vance  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Long.  J.  E.  NASSAU,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  Calvary  Chapel,  Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  April 
8th,  at  2)  P.  H.  Sessional  records  are  to  be  pres-  n’ud,  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  per  member  on  last  year’s  enrollment  paid, and 
written  narratives  from  each  church,  and  reports  from  the 
SUndlng  Committees  read.  E.  CURTIS.  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  North  To¬ 
peka,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
and  Presbyterlal  assessments  required. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  SUted  Olerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Caynga  will  hold  its  Spring 

meeting  In  the  church  at  Sennett,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at 
2  P.  M.  GEO.  B.  STEWART,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
next  SUted  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Flem- 
Ington.  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  11  A.  M.  Session  Records 
and  assessmenu  will  be  required.  SUtlstloal  reports  to  be 
sent  to  SUted  Clerk,  and  narratives  to  oommlttee,  Rev. 
John  Scarlet,  RIngoee,  by  April  1st. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmonth  will  meet  In  the 
Second  Church  of  Cranbury,  on  ’Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  104 
A.  H.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vtlea  will  meet  in  the  Memorial 
Presbyterlal  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  14th,  at 
7)  P.  M.  D.  W.  BIGELOW,  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  'Westminster  will  held  Its  next 
regular  meetlug  in  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  7th,  at  74 
P.  M.  W.  G.  CAIRNES,  SUted  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Falling 
Spring  church,  Chambersburi^,  Pa.,  on  ’Tuesday,  April  8th, 
at  3  P.  M.  Sessional  records,  SUtlstloal  reports,  assess¬ 
ments,  and  written  narratives  will  be  called  for. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  SUted  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Mankato  will  meet  at  Worthing¬ 
ton,  on  Thursday,  April  10th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  0.  ROBINSON,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  bold  Ito  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  ot  Blalrstown,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at 
24  P.  M.  Records  of  sessions,  with  written  narratives,  sta¬ 
tistical  reports,  and  the  assessment  on  the  chureba#  at  the 
rate  of  nine  cents  per  member,  will  be  called  for, 

E.  C.  CLINE.  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  the  Third- 
street  church  of  Dayton,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  at  7)  F.  M. 
Written  narratives  ore  required. 

W.  W.  OOLMERY,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  at  West 
Liberty,  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  at  74  P.  M. 

EDWIN  0.  HASKELL,  SUted  Olerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Colnmbns  will  meet  at  London, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  8lb,  at  74  p.  M.  Session  records, 
narratives,  and  assessments  will  be  called  for. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  at 
9  A.  M.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  sUnds  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Carmt,  Ill.,  on  Thursday,  April  lOtb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

B.  O.  SWAN,  SUted  Olerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  New 

Sharon,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

*1110  Woman’s  Presbytertal  Missionary  Society  will  hold 
Its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  plaoe. 

J.  OSMOND,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsvtlle  wlU  meet  at 
Rockville,  Parke  county,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at7| 
p.'M.  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  SUted  Olerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Jerseyvllle, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS.  SUted  Olerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Keokuk,  on 

Tuesday,  April  8lh,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  SUted  (Berk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Syroense  will  meet  In  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  14, 
at  7)  P.  M.  A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  SUted  Clerk. 
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fARMER*8  PEPA  RTMENT. 

“MEADOW  BBOOKS.” 

Mr.  Editor:  Happiij’  situated  is  the  country 
home  that  can  boast  of  a  broad,  green  meadow, 
with  its  serpentine  murmuring  brooklet,  as  the 
chief  feature  in  the  landscape  spread  out  before 
it.  For  it  is  here,  and  along  the  stream’s  bor¬ 
ders,  we  get  the  first  glimpses  of  Spring.  How 
the  eye  feasts  on  those  strips  of  green,  water- 
steeped  sod  that  line  tlje  brook’s  banks  !  And 
how  the  willows  have  taken  the  infection,  and 
put  on  their  yellowish -tinted  coat!  Here  in 
tb  e  meat  lows  nature  sets  the  leaven  that  changes 
and  transforms  the  dull  brown  landscape  to  a 
soft,  tender  green. 

A  few  days  previous  the  stream  that  winds 
its  way  through  the  meadow  was  ice-bound 
and  hidden  under  a  cloak  of  snow.  Then  later 
it  fltiwed  a  dark  streak  between  ragged  margins 
of  ice  and  banks  of  sn'>w.  Now  the  Spring 
freshet  is  at  hand,  and  the  stream  bursts  its 
usual  bounds  for  the  volumes  of  ochreish  mud¬ 
dy  water  that  comes  tumbling  and  roaring 
down  stream — flows  wherever  it  finds  the  readi¬ 
est  outlet,  often  transfoiming  the  meadow  into 
a  lake  at  one’s  door.  What  fun  the  boys  have 
there,  plying  their  clumf-ily-made  rafts  about 
from  place  to  place,  making  landings  now  and 
a^in  at  imaginary  ports ;  or  in  launching  their 
miniature  sail-boats,  modelled  with  painstaking 
care,  and  the  recipients  of  lavished  ingenuity. 

With  wliat  chagrin  does  the  farmer  witness 
the  greedy  waters  bear  off  and  convert  into 
driftwood  his  rail  fences!  Or  when  the  late 
Summer  rains  find  him  making  hay  in  the 
meadow,  the  wab  rs,  as  if  auministering  a  re¬ 
buke  for  his  tardiness,  transform  the  hay- 
heaps  into  airy  water-cast' es.  What  odd  pieces 
of  driftwood  the  stream  floats  down,  and  lodges 
among  the  bushes,  trees,  and  fences  along  its 
border's.  They  give  us  the  key  to  the  country’s 
physiognomy  from  the  brook’s  source.  Its 
historic  pages  are  open  before  us.  One  can 
read  of  its  battles  and  encounters  by  the  tro¬ 
phies  at  his  feet.  The  cob-waste  playing  in 
that  eddy  tells  of  the  mill  just  up  the  stream 
that  grinds  the  farmer’s  grain,  and  that  these 
waters  passed  swiftly  over  and  foamed  and 
splashed  under  the  great  creaking  water-wheel 
that  imparts  to  the  mill  its  pulse  and  lieait- 
throb.  This  cord-stick  speaks  of  woodlands 
passed,  and  those  yellowish  specks  of  the  lum¬ 
bering,  buzzing  sawmill.  The  feathery  denizens 
of  the  far  North  have  their  feeding  stations 
along  our  streams.  What  strange  water-fowls 
alight,  and  regale  themselves  here  by  probing 
its  peaty  banks.  What  rare  wild  flowers  lux¬ 
uriate  along  our  meadow  brooks.  With  open 
petals  and  friendly  smile,  they  pleasantly  nod 
to  its  gliding,  passing  waters.  The  germ  of 
that  plant  blossoming  far  to  inland  in  the  knee- 
deep  grass,  was  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the 
freshet  waters  last  Spring.  What  vantage- 
ground  here  for  the  flower  hunter  and  botanist 
Ihe  stream  glides  quietly  and  softly  between 
its  green  banks,  when  making  its  meadow  pas¬ 
sage.  In  the  waist-deep  grass  of  midsummer 
it  is  lost  to  view.  Its  murmurings  give  place 
to  the  bobolink’s  hilarious  song  in  mid  air,  and 
the  meadow-lat k’s  piercing  cry  from  the  elm 
tree. 

The  song-sparrow  and  the  starling  are  here, 
and  the  barn-swallow  skims  the  water  surface 
for  his  gnatty  diet  The  furry  muskrat  bur¬ 
rows  bis  mucky  retreat  along  the  stream’s 
shores,  and  the  croaking  frog,  taking  a  sun 
bath  on  its  banks,  with  startled  squeak  dives 
and  plunges  beneath  the  waters  for  safety. 
The  brook-angler  with  rod  and  reel  follows  its 
circuitous  course,  casting  and  floating  bis  bait 
with  the  down  current,  and  leaving  a  trodden 
path  in  the  grass  and  lilies  along  its  banks. 

The  boys  delight  to  cross  its  waters  by  the 
improvised  bridge  of  rails  or  planks  tliat  bend 
beneath  his  weight  sufficiently  to  make  the 
passage  a  novel  experience,  or  from  its  banks, 
armed  with  birchen  pole  and  cotton  cord,  with 
fly-hook  they  try  their  hand  at  angling — prob¬ 
ably  dibceining,  to  Lis  chagrin,  tli rough  the 
clear  water  the  book  encircled  by  little  chul>8 
thiit  imperceptibly  make  the  bait  disappear 
wiihoiit  the  usual  warning.  And  again,  how 
skill ul  the  boys  become  in  snaring  the  sluggish 
fish,  Jind  landing  it  as  it  were  in  mid-air,  prob¬ 
ably  greatly  to  its  surprise. 

■J  he  willows  and  the  streams  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  We  lo<'k  about  f<>r  water  when  we 
come  on  the  willows.  The  biitile,  sap^  wo<'d 
of  the  tree  breaks  like  a  pipe-stem.  How’  its 
fine  branches  are  often  riddled  by  tempestuous 
ga'es.  But  what  a  retreat  the  shade  of  the  tree 
affords  for  the  cattle  from  the  noonday  sun  at 
midsummer.  How  they  love  to  stand  athwart 
the  strciim  in  its  grateful  shade,  shielded  over¬ 
head  and  und»  rne  th  from  the  heat,  and  catch¬ 
ing  every  zephyr  that  blows. 

How  8W»  et  it  is  for  one  to  sit  beside  the 
stream  at  eventide,  and  there  among  t'le  cool 
grasses,  surrounded  by  meatlow  fl  wers,  watch 
the  tippling  brook  gliding  gracefully  by  your 
feet,  meditiiting  the  while  on  how  the  little 
stream  has  been  flowing  thus  for  years  gone 
by,  and  never  faltering,  but  still  contiibiiting 
its  mite,  season  after  season,  toward  making 
the  earth  green  and  beautiful.  Follow  the 
sti  earn  out  of  the  meadow  and  under  the  road¬ 
way,  where  it  pauses  for  a  moment  to  refl,‘ct  a 
silvtry  phosphorescence  on  the  cool  stme  a'ch 
above  it,  and  to  greet  the  phebe-bird  nesting 
there,  into  the  quiet,  silent  woods.  Here  the 
great  trees  clasp  ban<l8.  and  weave  a  canopy 
of  green  over. their  bubbling,  murmuring,  foam¬ 
ing  treasure,  while  their  rough  branches  and 
multiform  leaves  return  to  them,  refl^'ctingly 
transformed  into  fanta-tic  figures  and  tairy 
forms.  I<s  grassy  banks  aie  now  exchanged 
for  messy-lined  shores,  and  its  smooth  gliding 
waters  for  foaming  shoals  and  angry  miniature 
rapids.  How  it  tumbles  and  surges  to  light 
and  left,  divided  now  and  then  by  mossy-coated 
rocks  and  pebbly  fem-covered  islands.  Or 
gliding  rapidly  r»ver  flat  boulders,  then  shoot¬ 
ing  and  curving  between  jutting  ledges  so  nar¬ 
row,  one  c;in  readily  step  fr  >in  shore  to  shore. 
Below,*  between  receding  banks  it  merrily 
moves  along,  singing  as  it  flows,  and  pusses 
under  the  fal.en  monarch  of  the  forest  that  lies 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  but  still  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  clinging  tenaciously  to  life 
by  a  few  feeble  fibre  communications  yrt  un¬ 
severed  from  mother  earth.  Tiie  prostrate 
tree  is  the  stream's  tteculiar  victim. 

For  years  it  had  been  pl  -tting  against  its 
life.  The  insidious  waters  had  been  secretly 
undermining  its  foimdation  and  baring  its 
roots,  till  in  its  precarious  condition  it  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  wild  tempest.  What  a  human 
affinity  in  the  tree’s  fate.  How  our  little  faults, 
though  nothing  in  themselves,  will  at  length 
deaden  the  conscience  and  weaken  the  chaiac- 
ter,  till  we  present  a  feeble  resistance  against 
the  world’s  great  temptations.  The  golden- 
crowneil  thrush,  the  heimit  thrush,  the  many 
colored  warblers,  the  pewee,  are  here,  flitting 
about  in  the  branches  overhead,  and  mingling 
their  sweet  notes  with  the  stream's  noisy 
waters.  The  Spring  wild  flowers  bud  and  blos¬ 
som  in  the  wood’s  sunny  spots,  the  deceutra 
and  saxih-age  on  the  roc*ky  ledg*  s,  the  wed- 
sorrel  and  violets  peep  up  through  the  rustling 
leaves,  and  the  yellow  marsh  m.nrigolds  gild 
and  spangle  the  sti  cam's  mo.ssy  margins.  In 
the  trout’s  haunts  we  find  the  stream  in  its 
primeval  surroundings.  There  its  waters  are 
clear  and  sparkling,  contributed  largely  by  cool 
mountain  springs.  The  stream’s  bc<l  and  banks 
are  here  usually  rough  and  rot;ky,  and  its 
water -flow  interspeiweil  with  many  shoals 
and  rapids.  The  angler  ascends  to  its  source, 
and  bidding  good-bye  to  civiliziition,  takes 
boldly  to  the  water.  There  he  threads  his  way 
among  the  fallen  trees  and  snags,  and  skilfully 
casts  his  hook  and  fly  before  him,  following  the 
stream  through  its  various  windings  to  its 
mouth. 

On  the  river-bank  one  seeks  retirement ;  at 
the  lakeside,  pleasure ;  and  along  the  stream, 
nature.  'The  little  brot>klet  we  can  compass, 
take  into  our  sympathies ;  but  the  lake  and  the 
river  are  beyond  us.  They  belong  to  the  sea 
and  the  ocean,  but  our  streams  are  comprehen¬ 
sible  an<l  fathomable.  We  can  look  out  on  the 
white  cappe<l  surface  of  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
but  their  depths  beneath  are  full  of  mj'steries. 


Who  knows  all  the  mighty  fish  and  strange 
monsters  that  swim  in  our  great  waters? 

At  midsummer  pass  over  the  bridge,  or  stroll 
along  the  borders  of  our  brooks,  and  cast  the 
eye  down  inb.)  its  pure,  fathomable  waters,  and 
how  at  a  second  glance  the  motionless  fish  at 
midstream,  the  schools  of  lesser  ones  under  its 
dark,  grassy  banks,  the  mussel  shells,  the 
mud-tuitle  sunning  himself  on  a  slimy  stone, 
the  numerous  waterbugs  and  snails,  take  defi¬ 
nite  forms  as  they  move  abiiut  in  their  natural 
aquarium.  All  Summer  walks  and  strolls 
should  have  the  stream  within  their  scope, 
whether  one  is  out  for  pleasure  or  on  a  botan¬ 
ical  errand. 

WHAT  TBEES  TO  PLAHT. 

[We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  valuable 
“  Hand-book  of  Tree  Planting,’’  just  issued  liy  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  and  from  the  able  pen  of  N.  H. 
Egleston,  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriuulture,  Washington.] 

‘  THE  WILLOW'S 

Have  not  received  the  attention  which  they 
have  deserved  from  tree-planters.  The  weep¬ 
ing-willow,  an  imported  tree,  and  limited  in  the 
range  of  its  adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an  ortiainental 
tree  on  the  lawn  and  as  a  funereal  tree  in  the 
cemetery,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
other  willows  growing  spontaneously  along  the 
water-courses,  without  regarding  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  particular  value.  Their  principal  use 
has  been  as  cheap  fuel,  except  where  a  powder- 
mill  has  happened  to  be  near  where  they  have 
grown,  and  then  the  own-'r  of  them  has  found 
it  for  his  advantage  to  cut  off  the  sprouts,  after 
a  few  years’  growth,  and  take  them  to  the  mill, 
as  the  qualities  of  this  wood  make  it  very  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

But  the  willow  is  a  quite  valuable  tree.  Few 
trees  are  so  easily  cultivated  or  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  so  many  situations.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  the  white  or  gray  willow  especially,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  atbiins  a  large  size.  There  is 
one  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  twenty-two  feet  in 
circumference.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Its  limbs  spread  so  as 
to  cover  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
diameter,  and  they  are  so  large  as  t  >  admit  of 
seats  being  constructed  am  ng  them  in  the  form 
of  a  gallery,  which  is  reached  by  a  staircase 
from  the  ground,  and  will  contain  nearly  a 
hundred  persons. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  wil¬ 
low  is  not  a  tree  which  is  confined  to  low  or 
wet  situations.  It  flMUiishes  equally  well  upon 
high  grounil.  In  Europe  it  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  timber-tree,  and  willow-lumber  is  constant¬ 
ly  quoted  in  the  market.  It  is  usetl  much  for 
house  and  ship  floois,  and  for  the  frames  of 
buildings.  It  is  light,  tough,  and  elastic.  A 
peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  iloes  not  splinter  as 
many  woods  do.  This  adapts  it  to  use  for  floor¬ 
ing,  and  for  carria  ;e  and  cart-bodies.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bowls,  trays,  and 
other  vess*  la,  and  for  turned  goods  of  various 
sorts.  It  has  also  great  durability  underwater 
or  when  much  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  very 
valuable,  therefore,  for  the  floats  of  paddle- 
wheels  and  the  buckets  of  mill-wheels. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
willow  of  late  in  the  Western  States,  especially 
in  those  which  have  been  lacking  in  trees,  where 
it  has  come  into  use  to  some  extent  for  hedges 
and  wind-breaks.  Its  use  may  well  be  encour¬ 
aged  on  a  larger  scale.  Few  trees  will  yield  a 
supply  of  fuel  and  timber  as  soon  as  the  white 
willow. 

THE  CATALPA. 

Special  attention  has  been  recently  called  to 
one  of  our  native  trees  which  we  have  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  si¬ 
lence.  It  is  the  catalpa.  This  tree  abounds  in 
the  region  adjacent  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  but  is  found  more 
or  less  throughout  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Western. 
How  far  toward  the  North  it  can  be  successful¬ 
ly  cultivated,  remains  to  be  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Hitherto  it  has  been  classed  among  the 
ornamental  rather  than  the  useful  trees,  its 
laige,  fan-like  leaves  and  showy  clusters  of 
fl  iweis,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut,  making  it  a  very  attractive  obj  ct  on  the 
lawn  or  by  the  street-side.  In  its  native  region, 
however,  it  has  had  a  reputatinn  for  great  dur¬ 
ability,  especially  when  exposed  jilternately  to 
the  i.ifluences  of  dryness  and  moisture.  It  has 
consequently  been  much  In  re<iuest  for  posts 
for  gates  and  fences,  and  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  which  have  been  thus  used  for  a  great 
number  of  years  without  showing  signs  of  de¬ 
cay  to  any  consivlerable  extent.  The  tree  is 
said  to  have  been  a  favoiite  with  the  Indians 
for  the  con-truciion  of  canoes,  because  of  its 
durable  quality  when  exposed  as  canoes  are, 
and  because  of  its  not  being  liaide  to  crack. 
Latterly  it  has  been  much  sought  by  the  rail¬ 
road  compani(  s  for  lies,  on  account  of  its  dura¬ 
bility.  It  has  been  so  much  in  demand  that 
the  presenfr  supply  for  this  purpose  is  likely 
soon  to  be  exhausted.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  it  also  for  the  uses  of  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  and  carpenter,  as  the  wo  id  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  color  and  grain,  an  1  takes  a  high  polish, 
making  it  valuaLli  for  the  manufacture  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  for  the  inside  tinish  of  h-'USPS.  With 
these  d  sirable  qualities  it  combines  great  ra¬ 
pidity  of  growth,  so  that  it  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  the  use  of  the 
planter. 

There  are  two  species  or  varieties  of  this 
tree,  though  until  rec-enily  they  have  neen  con¬ 
founded.  Th  *y  are  now  known  us  the  ha'dy 
and  the  tender,  or  CatnJpa  speciusa  and  Catalpa 
bignonioides,  aitii  are  distinguishaiilo  chiefly  by 
tneir  see-isand  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
their  floweis,  the  one  blooming  about  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  other.  The  earlier  one  is  the 
more  hardy,  and  is  to  be  chosen  by  those  plant¬ 
ing  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  West  are  wise¬ 
ly  turning  their  attention  to  this  tree,aud  plant¬ 
ing  it  on  a  considerable  scale  in  view  of  their 
future  wants  for  lies,  and  others  are  doing  the 
same,  on  account  of  the  promise  it  gives  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  returns. 

THE  AILANTHt’H. 

Another  tree  may  well  be  spoken  of  also  in 
connection  with  the  catalpa,  viz :  the  ailanthus, 
or  “tree  of  heaven,”  as  it  is  s  imetimes  called. 
This  tree,  originally  from  China,  has  become 
quite  domesticated  with  us.  It  grows  as  far 
North  as  Poitsmouth.  New  Hamp-hirc.  It  is 
of  rapid  growth,  is  propagated  easily  from 
seeds  or  cuttings,  and  attains  a  h  ight  of  sev¬ 
enty  feet.  The  wo-'d  is  very  hard  and  compact, 
has  a  beautiful  grain,  and  the  tint  of  fresh  ma¬ 
hogany.  It  is  valuable  for  the  cabinet-maker’s 
use.  The  ailanthus  was  a  fashi‘>nable  tree 
formerly,  and  was  much  planted  in  door-yards 
and  on  the  streets  of  many  of  our  cities,  but 
the  disagreeable  odor  of  its  flowers,  and  per¬ 
haps  also  its  disposition  to  throw  up  suckers 
freely,  led  to  its  being  discardetl.  But  the  bad 
odor  of  its  blossoms  pertains  to  the  trees  of  the 
male  sex  only,  and  may  be  avoided  by  a  proper 
selection  in  this  respect.  The  odor,  however, 
will  be  no  special  objection  to  a  tree  when  it  is 
to  be  plant^  not  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
near  the  house,  but  for  forest  purposes.  The 
ailanthus  has  a  high  value  for  fuel.  Prof.  Sar¬ 
gent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  commends  it  in 
strong  terms,  and  expresses  the  opiui  m  that 
we  have  no  tree  that  promises  to  give  the 
planter  so  valuable  return  in  an  equal  space  of 
time. 

DUBOC  JEB3E7  HOGS. 

The  breeders  of  red  hogs  have  organized  an 
association  uniting  the  New  Jersey  family  call¬ 
ed  '‘Jersey  reds,”  and  those  of  New  York, 
known  as  “  Durocs.”  The  latter  (says  the  Agii- 
culturist)  have  been  mostly  bred  in  Saratoga 
countj’,  though  quite  common  in  Washington 
and  Rensselaer  counties.  The  name  agreed 
upon  is  Duroc  Jersey,  «  hich  unites  all  interests, 
giving  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  nil  con¬ 
cerned.  The  following  standard  adoiited  is 
more  for  the  typical  hog  than  a  representation 
of  the  red  hogs  as  they  are  now  generally  bred. 
The  true  Duroc  Jersey  hog  should  be  long,  quite 
deep  bodied,  not  round,  but  broad  on  the  buck, 
and  holding  the  width  well  out  to  the  hips  and 
hams ;  the  head  sma'l  compared  with  the  body ; 
the  cheek  broad  and  full,  with  considerable 
breadth  between  the  eyes ;  bone  not  fine  nor  yet 
coarse,  but  medium.  The  legs  should  be  medi¬ 
um  in  size  and  length,  but  set  well  under  the 


body  and  well  apart,  and  not  cut  up  high  in  the 
flank  or  above  the  knee.  The  hams  should  be 
broad,  full  and  well  down  to  the  hock.  The 
neck  should  be  short  and  thick,  the  face  slight¬ 
ly  curved,  with  nose  short,  the  ear  rather  large 
and  Lapped  over  tlio  eyes,  the  tail  thick  at  the 
beginning  and  tapering  to  a  point ;  a  growth  of 
hair  of  medium  fineness,  usually  straight,  but 
in  svme  cases  a  little  wavy,  with  few,  if  any, 
bristles  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders ;  color  red, 
varying  from  cherry  red  or  even  brownish  to 
light  yellowish  red,  with  occasional  small  flecks 
on  belly  and  legs.  I  he  darker  shades  of  red, 
without  the  black  fle;  ks,  is  the  type  most  de¬ 
sirable.  Disposition  gentle.  When  full  grown 
should  dress  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  ;  pigs  nine  months  old  should  dress  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Egos. — Scrape  or  mash  hard  boiled  eggs  very 
fine.  Add  a  very  little  mustard,  vinegar,  and 
sweet  oil.  You  will  think  that  you  are  eating 
something  finer  than  lobster  salad. 

Banana  Fritters. — Cut  your  banana  into  a 
dozen  pieces,  and  mixing  them  with  batter,  fry 
them  as  fritters,  taking  one  piece  of  banana  in 
each  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture,  as  you  turn 
it  into  the  fryingpan. 

Scotch  Shortbread.  —  Three- quartern  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flower,  half-pound  of  butter,  six 
ounces  of  ctistor  sugar  ;  cream  the  butter,  add 
the  sugar  and  the  flour ;  when  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed  turn  on  to  a  floured  board,  and  roll  out  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  large  round  or  oval 
shape,  mark  it  prettily  round  the  edge,  and  lay 
it  on  paper  on  a  baking  sheet ;  do  nut  butter 
the  paper,  but  f-dd  it  in  four,  to  prevent  the 
shortbread  from  burning  ;  little  bits  of  candit  d 
peel  or  pink  and  white  comfits  may  be  placed 
on  the  t 'P ;  the  oven  should  be  rather  cool, 
and  the  shortbread  should  be  a  pale  brown. — 
Queen. 

Peppermint  Drops.— Hoine-ma<le  peppermint 
drops  are  a  harmless  delight  to  children.  With 
a  little  direction  they  can  make  them.  Take 
two  cups  of  sugar  and  a  half-cup  of  water ; 
let  this  boil  for  five  minutes  ;  take  from  the  tire 
and  flavor  with  the  essence  of  peppermint ; 
the  quantity  must  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  essence  ;  a  few  drops  are  usually  sufficient. 
Stir  with  a  silver  spoon  until  it  is  quite  thick, 
then  lay  a  buttered  paper  on  a  platter,  and 
drop  the  mixture  upon  it  in  little  circular-shap¬ 
ed  pieces. 

Jam. — M.  Emilie  de  Laveleye  concerning  the 
jam  question :  ”  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent 
speech  to  his  tenants  at  Hawarden  he  spoke,  I 
think  with  great  truth,  of  the  high  worth  of 
jam  for  both  its  pr  ducers  and  consumers.  It 
may  be  said  in  agriculture  ex  minimis  magniim. 
The  smallest  things,  whether  fruit,  eggs  or 
poultry,  may  become  cajtable  of  producing 
millions  upon  millions.  I  think  the  jam  ques¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  bcDer  understood  than  in  the 
n-ighborhood  of  Li^ge,  where  a  sort  of  jam 
called  ‘sirop’  is  made  from  apples  and  pears 
and  is  sold  for  about  ninety  cents  the  kilo 
(rather  less  than  f*)urpenct^  u  pound).  The  work¬ 
ing  classes  eat  it  instead  of  butter  on  their 
bread,  and  all  servants  eat  it,  but  in  addition 
to  butter.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  flavor,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  prefer  it  to  other  preserves. 
All  children  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it.  It  is 
made  without  any  sugar,  simply  by  simmering 
the  juice  of  pears  and  apples  on  a  slow  Are 
until  they  attain  the  consistency  of  a  thick  jam, 
and  have  become  a  dark  brown  in  color.  As 
this  ‘  sirop  ’  improves  by  keeping,  it  would  be 
invaluable  in  long  sea  voyages.  It  has  a  slight¬ 
ly  acid  taste,  which  is  very  pleasant  and  siimu- 
lates  the  appetite.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  working  classes  if  they  could  accustom 
themselves  to  eat  this  ‘  sirop,’ which  cost  but 
4J.  a  pound,  instead  of  butter,  dripping  or 
lard.  And  if  its  use  could  be  introduced  on 
btjard  ship — ns  would  probably  be  the  case  if  it 
were  once  to  become  known— an  opening  would 
be  made  for  the  consumption  of  an  almost  lim¬ 
itless  production  of  fruit.  Hence  both  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  and  the  working  classes  would 
bo  benefited.” 

SHERIDAN’S  FAMOUS  BIDE. 

A  full-page  portrait  of  Gen.  Sheridan  is  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  February  Century.  It 
accompanies  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  career 
by  Gen.  Badeau,  who  compares  Sheridan  with 
Hannibal.  A  thrilling  acwuint  is  given  of  the 
turning-point  in  the  battle  of  Winchester  : 

‘‘  Slieridan,  howevt  r,  had  so  devastated  the 
valley  that  it  could  furnish  him  no  supplies, 
and  he  was  fifty  miles  from  a  base.  He  there¬ 
fore  continued  his  retrograde  movement  as  far 
as  Cedar  Creek.  From  this  point,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  he  was  summon^  by  the  Govern- 
men  to  Washington  for  c  msultalion,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  Early  determined  once  moie  to 
attack  the  national  army.  The  plan  was  well 
conceived.  The  enemy  advanced  in  the  night, 
and  before  dawn  surprised  and  attacked  the 
national  forces,  still  ia  camp.  The  army  was 
driven  back,  portions  of  it  in  great  disorder, 
six  or  seven  miles.  Eighteen  guns  were  captur¬ 
ed,  aud  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners,  a  large 
part  of  the  infantry  not  preserving  even  a  com¬ 
pany  organization. 

‘•Sheridan  had  left  Washington  on  t!ie  18th, 
and  slept  at  Winchester,  twenty  miles  fr  iu 
his  command.  Artillery  firing  was  reported 
early  on  the  19th,  but  it  was  supposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  reconnoissance,  and  at  nine  o’clock 
Sheridan  rode  out  of  Wincliester,  ail  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  danger  to  his  army.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sound  of  heavy  battle  was  unmistuka- 
b.e,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  town  the  fugitivis 
came  in  sight  with  appalling  rapidity.  He  at 
once  or  lere  1  the  trains  halted  and  parked,  and 
si  ret*  hed  a  brigade  of  his  troops  at  Winchester 
across  the  country  t  >  st  ip  the  stragglers.  Then, 
with  an  escor'.  of  twenty  men,  he  pushed  to  the 
front.  The  effect  of  his  presence  was  electrical. 
He  rede  in  hot  haste,  swinging  his  Imt,  and 
sh<  >uting  as  he  passed,  ‘  Face  the  other  way, 
boys!  face  the  other  way!’  And  hundreds  of 
men  turned  at  once  and  followed  him  with 
cheers. 

“After  reaching  the  army  he  gave  some  hur¬ 
ried  directions,  and  returned  to  collect  the  fugi¬ 
tives.  He  was  in  major-gemual’s  uniform, 
mounted  on  a  magniticciit  horse,  man  and 
beast  covered  with  dust  and  foam  ;  and  as  he 
rose  in  his  stirrups,  waving  his  hat  and  his 
sw*)rd  by  turns,  he  cried  again  and  again  :  ‘  If  I 
had  been  heie,  this  never  would  have  happen¬ 
ed.  We  are  g*)iiig  back.  Face  the  other  way, 
boys!  face  the  other  way!’  The  scattered 
soMiers  recognized  their  General,  and  took  up 
the  cry  ‘  Face  the  other  way !  ’  It  pa-sed  along 
from  one  to  another,  rising  and  falling  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea,  aud  tne  men  returned  in 
crowds,  falling  into  ranks  as  they  came.  They 
followed  him  to  the  front,  and  many  who  hail 
fled  panting,  ami  pauicstricken,  in  the  morning, 
under  Sherffian’s  lead  had  covered  themselves 
with  the  glory  o?  heroes  long  before  night. 
Such  a  reinforcement  may  one  man  be  to  an 
army. 

“A  few  dispositions,  and  the  battle  began 
afresh.  But  now  all  was  changed.  The  enemy 
advanced,  it  is  true,  but  were  at  once  rep*  lied, 
and  the  national  line,  in  its  turn,  became  the 
assailant.  Sueridau  led  a  brigacio  in  pers  n, 
ami  the  enemy  everywhere  gave  way.  Their 
officers  found  it  imp  >881510  to  rally  them  ;  a 
terror  of  the  national  cavalry  had  seized  them. 
The  captured  guns  were  all  retaken,  and  twen- 
ty-r..ur  pieces  of  artillery  besides.  Sixteen 
hundre'l  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  Early 
rep  It  ‘d  eighteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Two  thousand  made  their  way  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  for  miles  the  line  of  retreat  was 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  a  beaten  army.  Ear¬ 
ly  himself  .escaped  under  cover  of  darkness  to 
Newmarket.  .... 

“Sheri>ian  was  made  a  major-general  in  the 
regular  army,  as  he  was  informed,  in  Lincoln’s 
own  words,  ‘  for  the  personal  gallantry,  milita¬ 
ry  skill,  and  just  confidence  in  the  courage  and 
gallantry  of  your  troops,  displayed  by  you  on 
the  19th  day  of  October,  at  Ceiiar  Run,  where¬ 
by,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  your 
routed  army  was  reorganized,  a  great  national 
disaster  averted,  and  a  brilliant  victory  achiev¬ 
ed  over  the  rebels  for  the  third  time  in  pitched 
battle  within  thirty  days.’ 

“  It  was  just  eleven  weeks  since  Sheridan  had 
assumed  command  in  the  Valley.  In  that  time 
he  had  taken  thiiteen  thousand  prisoners,  forty- 


nine  battle  flags,  and  sixty  guns,  besides  recap¬ 
turing  eigliteen  cannon  at  Ceclar  Creek.  He 
must  besides  have  killed  and  wounded  at  least 
nine  thousand  men,  so  that  he  destroyed 
for  the  enemy  twenty-two  thousand  soldieis. 

‘  Turning  wh;it  bid  fair  to  be  disaster  into  glori¬ 
ous  victory, stamps  Sheridan,’ said  Grant,  ‘  what 
I  have  always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  generals.’” 

RIAIARKABLE  RESTORATION  IN  THE  CASE  OP  A 
CLERGYMAN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Moore,  of  Darlington,  S.  C.,  sends  us 
for  publication  the  following  results  in  his  case : 

“  Darlington,  S.  C.,  Jan.  ICth.  1883. 

“Messi-s.  Starkey  &  Palen:  Though  you  have 
not  solicited,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimonial  in  favor  of  ‘Compound  Oxygen.’ 

I  inherited  the  pulmonary  taint  from  my  mother; 
and  have  suffered  with  Bronchitis  from  my  youth. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  y<’ars,  in  the  early  Fall,  I 
have  been  prostrated  with  an  acute  athick  of  severe 
Bronchial  Asthma.  Last  Fall  this  attack  was  un¬ 
usually  perilous,  b*dng  compli**ated  with  a  general 
derangement  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  My  medical 
advisei's  could  not  give  much  hope  of  any  further 
work  in  the  mi-istry. 

“In  December  I  commenced  the  use  of  your 
Home  Tre.atment.  Shortly  after  I  began  its  use, 
nearly  all  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated, 
but  for  the  last  three  weeks  I  haveb«;eu  improving.  > 
The  constant  expe«!toration  has  to  a  great  extent 
ceased.  I  have  a  fine  ijppetite ;  my  digestion  is  | 
good.  I  sleep  well.  I  am  now  preaching  twice  on 
Sunday  without  lassitude.  I  feel  more  rigor — more 
life  than  I  have  for  years.  I  believe  the  ‘Compound  . 
Oxygen  ’  a  blessed,  providential  tliscovery,  to  which  ' 
you  were  unconsciously  tlirected  by  the  gr.-'at  Heal¬ 
er.  Gratefully,  (Rev.)  A.  W.  Moore.” 

Our  “  Treatise  on  Compound  O.rygen,"  containing 
a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of 
this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record 
of  surprising  emres  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range 
of  chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Sr.ARKEY  A  Palen,  1109  and  illl  Girard  St., 
Philadelpliia.  | 

HOTEiT  WARWICK 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Bampton  Xloada, 

Elgbt  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

OPEN  THROVGHOVT  THE  YEAH. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modem  oon- 
venlences,  having  a(xx>mmo<iatlou8  for  300  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished ;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage. 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  Information,  apply  to  C.  B.  UBOUTT,  23  Pine  street. 
New  York,  or  to 

J.  a.  SWINERTOX,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Vn, 

Salesmen  wanted  -  To  solicit  orders  for  our  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  splendid  line  of  new  s]  eedal- 
tles.  Good  wages  and  steady  employment  given  to  reliable, 
energetic  men.  Write  for  terms  to 

E.  B.  RICHARDSON  k  CO., 

Seneca  Lake  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


/  A  □  iVB  Seca-itv  3  to 
lyiL  Utimesioan. 

X  V  I  m  ■■  ■  semi-annual 
and  paia  nt  your  home,  28th  yeerrt 
icsidmoe,  and  luth  of  business.  No  in. 
ysitor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  co*  ta  of  forp- 
cloirare,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  Jar.a. 

Itefercnces  all  aroimd  you. 
write  if  you  have  money  to  loon.  AdtTicas 

im  D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NecAtmtoni  of  MortjraM 
MMifTlON  TUIS  PXPEB.  hTTPACU  MINN. 

Tie  TKOV  lEJEELV  EEU  FeiIMV. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  IV.  Y'., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  Bells.  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Experleiu^.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Cfanrcb  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

\  MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bsilt  sn*!  Chime* 
for  Churchrs.  Tower  Cloc«i.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  tuid 
I^^^^K^catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
WKSSX  H.  MeSHANE  A  CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorablv  known  to  the  piihlic  since 
mum  ■'yMsiaa*.  Church,  Chspel. School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  .snil  Peals. 

Meneely  Ht  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

SlniH!  i(M4  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Hell  Metal,  ( Coiiper  and 
Tin.)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  SKtIsiBCtory, 

For  Prices,  tllrcnlnrs.  Ac.,  mill  res*  Rai.tiuokrBei.1, 
FotiMuay.  J.  UE4ilt»ITRR  «  .MkNS.  Haithuore,  Ud. 


Secu-lty  3  to 
<i  times  loan. 
INTmE-iT 
semi-annual 


A 


HloTMintOVED  (;HKS- 


#11 


Warner  Bros.  Celebrated  Coraline  Corsets, 

Are  the  acknowledged  rtindard  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Coraline  with  which  they  are 
boned  U  superior  to  Whaleuone  both  Indurabihty 
and  comfort. 

The  Healtli  and  NnrainK  Corsets  shown 
above,  have  been  before  the  iniuilc  fur  tun  years, 
with  constantir  Increasing  sales. 

'The  Healtlk  Corset  gives  a  ladv  the  best  form 
of  aiiv  Cors<*t  ever  qnade,  and  at  the  same  time  it  U 
easy,  flexible  and  verv  durable. 

'ITie  C'trallne,  Flexible  Hip,  Abdomjnal  and 
Misses’  Corsets,  are  sll  very  popular  siylea,  either 
of  which  Is  sure  tu  give  satisfactiuu. 

Price  from  up. 

For  Salb  bt  Lsapinq  llHitcnANTS  EvBBTwngM 
Avoid  all  imitationg.  Be  sure  our  name 
is  on  the  box. 

WARNER  BROS., 

853  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


CATAfYRH 


GAEDEN  SEEDS  ™ 

Direct  from  the  Farm  ^  DOMESTIC’ 

AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES.  «  .  ivr  Vi* 

Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded.  SG  Wing  mBiCllinG 

- -  IS  A 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 

cultivation,  free.  i^)llRABLE, 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent.  less  f^RFniFNT 

than  catalogue  rates.  I^t  the  children  send  for  mycata-  I 

logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address  IMfAPIllMC 

.lOSEPH  HAiritlS,  p  V  F  R  Y 

Moreton  Farm,  Rocliestor,  IT.  T.  Xi  V  n  I 

-  -  STITCH 

ALABASTINEI 

FOR  FINISHIN6  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS,  Ijunnciii. 

Is  the  most  durable  and  ewnomteal  material  known.  It  Is  J‘ 

ALAB\STINE  CO..  33  Burling  Slip.  New  York ;  “Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Gomnan;, 

39  Pearl  street,  Boston ;  or  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  *  •»  ' 

- -  BROADWAY  AND  FOURTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

ITo  "Waste.  - 

NoTrouTjlo.  - - s  I  p  n  I  AUD 

Alwttys  ZleadY  Ji  Ob  Hi  LnlTID  § 

*  Selo'^''  ^  CiirBilBeSt.,TrL 

WiioleBomo,  I  CHURCH 

ITutritlotis.  'Ti  iff  lPTiT>-n'S‘t'iiT*A 

The  most  drliCT'm/*  and  the  H  *»a**a*w»a*w?s 

most  popular  Mayonalse  for  j  WM 

all  kinds  of  SAL.tDS,  RAW  ^  IvttT  TYT^rtC?  'Cti'YVTVPC! 

TOMATOES,  CABBAGE,  COLD  ‘  1  P  U  LFl  1  iS,  T  Ortl  J  O, 

Meats,  Fish,  etc.,  ever  sold.  e —  /  > 

E.  B.  nrnKi^  &  CO.  f  I  TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 

NEW  YORK.  JL _ L 

Good  Pay  for  Agents.  to  $400  per  month  MemOflal  STAINED  BLASS  WiRdOWS  lO  061  dOSignS. 

ma^le  selling  our  fine  Boetks  ds  Bibles.  ^ 

Write  to  J*  Co  McCurdy  dc  Coo«  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  Send  for  hand  book  by  mail. 


J.&R.LAMB. 

59  Ciirinine  St.,  N.  ¥. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


CABINET  HTYLE. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS 

FIVB  tSOLD  MEDALS  and  ELEVEN  SILVER  MEDALS 
awarded  for  Superiority  of  Process  and  Product. 

AMONG  THEM 

The  GOLD  MEDAL  at  |  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at 

,  PALACE  OF  INDIIMTRY,  PALACE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

Paris,  France,  1870,  |  Paris,  France,  1864, 

I  after  weeks  of  competitive  tests  with  the  leading  Milk  Setting  Apparatus 
of  the  WORLD. 

In  Daily  Use  in  Over  2D,DD0  Dairies  and  Factories. 

They  raise  the  most  Cream,  and  make  the  best  Batter. 


ELEVATOB  STYLE 


The  Davis  Swing  Chum, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  it  makes  the  most  butter  from  a  given  amount  of  cream.  Because  no  other  Chum 
works  so  easy.  Be<»UHo  it  makes  the  beet  grained  butter.  Because  It  Is  the  easiest  cleaned. 
It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  Inside.  Alsu  the  EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER,  the 
NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of  Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies 
and  Factories,  send  fob  Illustrated  circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OHir 

$3. 


.^g^orTwoT)BioTMPROVEl>  t;HK8-8P8l^ 
^PITEU  HUGS.  Send  for  deecriptioiigTg 
I^Klot  this  famous  breed.  Also  Knwls,|Ff|H| 

O.  lULVtat.  VLSVKLAJfO. 

-|  er  Ponnds  Gained  In  Three  AVeeka,  and 
lO  CURED  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Messrs.  Craddock  &  Co.,  1032  Race  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen;  Flense  send  me  twelve  boltles  of  Dr.  H. 
James’  cannabis  Indica,  one  each  of  Pills  and  Ointment, 
fora  friend  of  mine  who  Is  not  exi  ecled  lo  live;  and  ns 
your  medicines  cured  me  o(  Conanmptloii  some  throe 
years  ago,  I  want  him  lo  try  them.  1  gained  fllteen  ixtunds 
while  taking  the  first  three  bottles,  and  I  know  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  him. 

Respectfully,  J.  V.  HULL, 

LawTvmceburg,  Anderson  Co.,  Ky. 


OXJR.  nSTEW 

AUERICAN  LEVER  WATCH! 

Attermonthaollaborand  *xp-rlin.nt.  w.hxv.at  In.t  hmnsht  to  Darfm. 
tiun  A  NEW  WATCH,  u  I.  aK..y  wiadluK  \Vateli%^  M 
C«»iourMoTAiicliur  Li»v«r  MOTement,  KApHntion  BiilMiioo  Fuuv  Jew«i«il^ 
Tho7  8re  iuiMl«oftli6b«i»(mal6rUL8n<lt>i  Uie  tHiU tuAiiDar  toAt  to 
inauro  ptmU  time-keeping  qoeUtlea.  The  Ciieea  ere  lueUe  of  our  CelebretoS 
metel  known  eaAluulBllBi  ThUmeulbeteeufflcteiit  emouniof 

goiu^n  ihecompoalihmtoglve  the  wetch  e  ffennlno  yold  nppemranee. 
Xiioecd  it  ceniiot  be  toldfrom o  geiioiue  Gold  Welch  eecejuby  the 
)aag«  8.  They  ere  finely  engreyed  or  engine  tomed  end  ere  meMUe  end 
etiongeid  yeiy  henUaoiDO  i»ekln|rlt|uil  the  wetcb  for  Bellrond 
h.cn,  MecImiiPe.  end  eU  leboring  men  who  reqnlre  •  sood 
•t^Dfr  WBU’li  end  en  accaroCe  tlmekocBer.  For  irail> 
ihKNiidB|>eculeUTepurpoeeB,ttU  Buperlortu  Bnywetebever 
IK  toio  offered.  They  een  be  told  readily  for  |n  end  |to  each, 
^^  ^^dediO  he  to  double  those  evounta.  iHrmere  es  well 
he  Agents  can  handle  th<jew  tchesto  edYeuteee,  ee  they 
cenbe  reedllyexcbenirodfnrBtockorgoods.  Wesend  the 
watch  free  by  registered  tnell,  on  receipt  of  d8.00«  Or 
we  will  send  UG.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  $  |  •(M  on  account: 
the  balance  can  be  paid  et  the  express  oflfes.  Weelso 
here  very  fine  Aluminum  Quid  Chains  stSIdOO  eecb. 
Bi-sotUul  Medelilon  Charms  BO  cents,  we  hare  hun* 
drede  of  testluiuulels  but  hare  room  for  only  a  few. 

Woulo  VAlf*r*<}  Co.  Menlo  Terk.  Cal.  Jan  t,  19S4. 
Geuts:->-The  |8.00  Alnmlnum  Gold  Watch  glres  perfeek 
satisfaction.  I  enclose  iso.oo  fort  more  wstchea  balance  to 
be  i*.  O.  O.  ^nd  at  once.  Respectfully  lleurj  ttralthwait. 

WORLO  yAlt*r*<lCo.  OuntilBOn,CoL  Jan.  K.  IMdt 

jlrf  :^Some  months  am  I  purchased  one  of  your  |6  oo  Keiv 
American  Lerer  Watches  and  1  sold  It  for  $l&.uo.  Please  send 
me  another.  Suclos^  find  cash.  Yours,  11.  J.  tireen*. 

W.  H  WTfTTF,  XTondhtim.  Ky.,  July  *3. 18«.  Writes*— The  two 
Amurican  Ia«*ver  Watebea  ptirchaae^lrom^yoii  recelredalt 
rlgtit.  Bold  atone. tor  $15 «ach  |  ggND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

World  Maifg  COk  122  Naasati  Street,  NewYork 


It  i9  s^dom  that  we  meet  vHthan  artide  thateo  ftdly  eorreeponde 
with  He  advertised  good  qualUiea  as  does  the  New  A  meriean  Lever 
Watch.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  pre<-iou8  met<U 
IfifndfiHm  Gold;  it^  works  ore  of  the  bent  rtiiuke^  ovd  the  yew-rot  stylo 
of  the  mss  rank  it  udth  the  best  Watches  made,  an  vwh'  re.  W e  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  that  xvUl  give  entire  satisfaxUon, 


S’CATARRH 


And  Dliesiei  of  th# 
HEAO.THROAT  ALUNQ81 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  case 
incurable  when  our  Questions 
are  properly  answerea.  Write 
for  rirniUrs.  tcsfimoiiials.  etc,, 

KKY.  T.  F.  CUlUhS Trey» dklw 


aNCHORMKiNE:. 


XJ.  8.  IVlail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  L0ND03JDER11Y, 

From  Pier  2D,  Ncrth  R  ver,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  $H0.  Se<y>nd  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  Prepaid  $21. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 
city  OF  ROME  sails  Saturday,  A|  rll  19.  at  11 ;  30  A.  M. 

AUSTRAL  . sails  Saturday,  May  3,  at  noon. 

Buperoly  fitted;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ut 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 


Ho.  103  Rnby  Mlrevt, 


:  BARNES’ 

Pstent  Foot  and  SteamPowet 
Machinery.  Complete  outftta 
for  Actual  Work>shon  Busi* 
ness.  Lathes  for  Wood  os 
Metal.  Circular  Saws. Scroll 
Saws.  Formers,  Mortlsm,Tf 
g^noners.etc.,etc.  Machines  o* 
atalogue  and  F^ire  List  Free* 
BARNBfi, 
t.  BnckfomLKU. 


LADY  AQENT3  WANTED  FOR 

MADAME  GRISWOLD’S 


HglTPBaSOlT  BROTganS,  yew  York. 

Barlow* N  i.'yoigo 

Its  merits  as  a  WASH  BLt'B  huvelieen  fully  tested  and  in* 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers.  Your  Grocer 
otieht  to  hare  it  on  sal?.  0^  AsK  Him  pok  It. 

D.  &  WlLTI»£UU£R,Frvp*r,  fiSTfl.Hveuad  Philadelphia. 


OlEAM  BALM 

Causes,  no*  Pain.  OlreH 
flelief  at  once.  Thor¬ 
ough  TREATMENT  will 
C'nre.  Not  a  Liquid  or 
Snnir.  Applj  with  Fin¬ 
der.  Glre  t  a  trial. 

.‘iO  cents  at  Druggists. 

60  cents  by  mall  reiristered. 
M  Send  for  circular. 

r.tYE|^  ELY  BROTHFJtS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

A.  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 

SZL  T.  F2LZZ  aOTTBAUS’S 

DRIENTAL  CREAM,  DR  MA6ICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

{  I—  removes  Tan,  Pimples 

?>§  Freckles, 'Moth-Patches 

Raeb  and  Skin  Dlseasee, 
SHiJ®  *3  ,^and  every  blemish  on 

y^Rbeauty.and  deflesdetec- 
®o  fmtmUoa.  It  has  siool  ihe 

A  <  I  r  e  dr  thirty  years,  and 

"  ^  ‘  3  Is  S'*  harmless  we  taste  it 

g/  .Accept  no  <Jounterfclt of 
similar  name.  Thodls- 
\  tlngulshe  1  Dr.L.A.  8;iyre 

p  J  I  said  to  a  loily  of  the  Aa»( 

Uulirs  trill  use  them,  I  rre- 

ommend- Cmirawl' s  CreoM' 
OS  the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  Skinp  eparatUms."  One  bottle  will  lost  six  months,  using 
U  every  day.  Also  Poudre  Subtile  removes  »ui>crfluo*j» 
hair  without  Injury  t*>tbe  skin.  .  - 

MME.  M.  B.  T.  GOUB-AUD,  Sole  Prop..  48  Bond  8t.,  N.  T. 
For  solo  by  all  druggists  and  1  ancy  Oooos  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  C.  8.,  Canadas,  and  Eurofe.  Abo  found  In  N.  Y. 
City  at  H.  H.  Macy's.  Stern’s.  Ehrlch’s,  Ridley’s,  and  otheT 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  jg  Beware  of  base  Imitations;  $1,U)0 
Uewi.rd  for  arrest  and  pro<.>f  of  any  one  selling  the  some. 


-imsi 

I  A  Vi 


Great  Organ  Patent  Case 
contested  in  the  courtH  for 
thirteen  years  has  resulted  in  a  final  and 
complete  overthrow  for  the  opponents  of 
the  Estey  Organ.  ^ 

The  well  earned  leading  (Kwition  of  the 
Esteys,  after  years  of  effort,  is  not  easily 
set  aside  by  the  cheap  imitators  of  a  day. 

The  intelligent  musical  public  every¬ 
where  will  help  a  decision  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Estey  Organs,  and  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  );ent  free  by  the  manufacturers 
to  any  address,  will  sugj^iest  many  pleas- 
ing  styles. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Bkaitlebobo,  Vi. 


033  Brondwar.  New  Tork. 

BEST  CORSETS  IH  THE  WORLD. 

Dressmakers  Delight  In  Fitting  aver  Them! 
They  oombina  Daribilltv,  Cnmrort,  Health  fnlneiw 
nwtii  E|paaii<*6  of  Iona,  xnu  beiiiv  made  iti  (/arioas  styles 
and  leni^be  are  bdapted  to  all.  FAtyefcify  rficaiwew4 
them*  Tliep  are  not  sold  br  merrlintits.  Ezclasive  ter* 
ritei  y  fflTeii.  La«iie«  niBke  this  a  apefltnble  aiHi 
maaeat  hnsineM.  I  Mpe  #|.fl<La*Hi  opwardt  Orders  by 
mail  promiitly  filled  Peml  U  rrrrulursaiid  fermeioageaus 

to  ‘^'madawegbiswold  fcCO„ 

Or  to  OenenU  Aroit:  *33  Broadwiiy,  N.  T.t 

Mulame  K.  A.GRiewOLO.  St  Winter  et.,  Kiwtsii.  Mmo, 
J.  H  Ptrn,Aa.12*Stn.Btrwt  ChiciMTO,  UL,  « 

J.  B.  Wvoxirr  It  Co.,  F-iMlonis,  N.Y, 

IL  F.  Kiira  k  co.,.14  Usia  flUMt,  KuoMa  City,  Mo. 


SENT  oa 

SODayT 

lEtnUL 


THS  DINOEE  A  CONARD  CO*? 

BEAUTUrUL  KVER.BUMI1IDIO 


oil  1/  O  ^  cent  nnd  $I4N>  pockases  for 

MJjKo  ckazy  patchwork. 

Large  Samples,  l*)r.  1  package  Embroidery  8Uk  (assorted) 
20  cents.  SlIK  HANUTACTOBT,  aintonvUle,  Conn. 


LIFE  LOANS 

M  iaag  a.  lateeMt  iBkaptae, 

NowcmltT  lecu'Kd  CKep,  for  IntercM,  and  th«i  oohf  pmowi. 
Thr^e  loan.  .*rr  for  aonr  or  men  o4  moderate  mean*,  in  amouaa 
•4 $iea.  $Me  FOR  LIFE.  Semi  four  cenM  for  iwrtKulaa. 
W.  iUberta,  Manager.lM  W.  »ih  St.  Cla«laBatl,  4*. 
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THE  DELUSION  OF  HIGH  LICENSE. 

By  Ber.  Herrick  Johnioii,  D.D. 

Prohibition  is  coming.  And  it  is  coming  to  stay. 
Thirty  years  of  its  thundering  up  in  Maine  have 
not  been  wholly  on  deaf  ears.  Men  all  over  this 
land  have  listened,  and  have  believed.  Thirty 
years  ago  prohibition  was  an  enthusiasm  sweeping 
over  many  States.  To-day  it  is  a  conviction,  get¬ 
ting  rooted  in  many  States.  “The  day  has  arriv¬ 
ed,”  said  Joseph  Cook  the  other  day  in  Boston, 
“when  the  two  strongest  passions  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  love  of  liberty  and  love  of  home,  are  to  be 
locked  around  the  neck  of  the  liquor  trade,  and 
the  latter  broken  once  and  forever.”  He  might 
have  mentioned  two  other  passions,  one  lower  and 
one  higher,  that  are  to  have  a  hand  in  the  conflict : 
the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  right.  Proper¬ 
ty  and  conscience  are  to  take  this  evil  by  the 
throat,  as  well  as  liberty  and  home.  The  traffic 
has  come  to  be  a  fearful  assault  on  property.  It 
compels  millions  now  for  tribute  everj'  year.  And 
property  will  not  stand  that  forever.  And  higher 
and  mightier  than  property,  higher  and  mightier 
than  liberty  and  home,  is  conscience.  Get  that 
roused,  get  the  public  mind  once  seized  with  the 
imperious  grip  of  an  ought,  and  the  dram-shop  is 
doomed. 

Yet  now,  thrust  right  in  the  way  of  our  march  to 
prohibition,  is  a  new  device.  It  is  a  sort  of  inde¬ 
terminate  nondescript  or  intermediate  somewhat,  a 
tertium  quid  called  high  license !  It  is  a  measure 
undoubtedly  honestly  advocated  by  a  few  as  a  step 
toward  prohibition.  Undoubtedly  honestly  advo¬ 
cated  by  others  as  the  best  thing  attainable  in  the 
circumstances.  And  still  by  others  undoubtedly  as 
a  bar  to  prohibition.  Some  good  temperance  men 
accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  something  worse. 
Some  liquor  men  accept  it  in  dread  of  something 
worse.  And  no  wonder  it  attracts  such  strange 
bed-fellows.  It  is  a  child  of  compromise — a  Mr. 
Facing-both-ways ;  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
High  license  may  be  a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale ; 
but  which  whale!  The  biggest  half  of  it — “li¬ 
cense” — looks  as  if  it  meant  the  saloon  whale. 
But  the  other  section  of  the  tub — “high” — looks 
like  a  squint  to  the  temperance  whale. 

Honestly  but  mistakenly  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  measure  of  genuine  reform,  I  am  prepared  de¬ 
liberately  to  pronounce  it  a  miserable  and  mis¬ 
chievous  de\ice,  that  will  put  some  additional  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  treasury,  but  turn  to  ashes  every  other 
hope  of  good  from  its  operation. 

There  are  flve  things— flve  indubitable  things — 
that  make  high  license,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  cursed  by  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink,  a  delusion  and  a  sham. 

1.  The  first  is  that  high  license  gilds  the  traffic 
with  a  certain  air  of  respectability.  And  behind 
gilded  vice  the  most  danger  lurks.  The  more  out¬ 
wardly  respectable  you  make  the  saloon  the  worse 
you  make  it.  The  assault  upon  morals  and  man¬ 
hood  is  then  subtle,  insidious,  treacherous.  It  is 
not  your  open,  outrageous,  infamous  sinners  that 
do  the  most  harm.  A  blatant  boasting  Ingersoll 
is  far  less  potent  for  mischief  than  a  wily  and  in¬ 
genious  skeptic  wearing  the  guise  of  Christianity 
only  to  betray  it.  So  it  is  not  the  besotted  and 
loathsome  drunkard,  swinging  from  his  drinks  to 
the  gutter,  and  crawling  from  the  gutter  back 
again  to  his  drinks,  who  tempts  wayward  feet  to 
the  folly  and  filth  of  intoxication.  The  saloons 
that  keep  up  appearances,  that  put  on  a  pretence 
of  virtue,  that  claim  to  be  decent  in  conduct  and 
law-abiding — it  is  these  that  play  the  mischief  with 
our  young  men. 

High  license  tends  to  give  them  the  guise  of  re¬ 
spectability.  Five  hundred,  or  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  paid  to  the  government  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  a  certain  thing,  gives  to  the  one  doing  it  a 
kind  of  dignity,  and  ine^’itably  stamps  the  thing 
done  as  bu8in<3ss  of  some  considerably  increased 
importance  and  worth.  High  iicense  may  possi¬ 
bly,  though  only  temporarily,  wipe  out  a  few  low 
doggeries.  But  it  gilds  the  saloons  it  authorizes. 
It  gives  them  gloss  and  outward  decency.  Not 
one  inherent  evil  of  the  traflQc  is  smitten  by  it.  On 
the  contrary  it  places  over  the  whole  brood  of 
evils  a  broader  brand  of  legitimacy.  And  painting 
vice,  we  all  know,  is  bad  business.  To  give  re- 
sp>ectability  to  an  iniquitous  thing  is  to  buttress  it 
more  securely.  Reform  by  that  road  is  down  hill. 
Revenue  gotten  on  such  terms — the  blood  of  duped 
and  betrayed  victims  will  cry  from  the  ground 
against  it. 

2.  My  second  point  is  that  high  license  induces 
the  saloon-keepers  to  resort  to  other  evils  to  make 
good  their  loss  by  it.  They  are  going  to  get  back 
their  license  fee.  That  thousand  dollars  must 
come  back  into  their  till.  They  have  not  gone 
into  this  business  on  philanthropic  principles,  for 
the  good  of  society.  They  will  therefore  adulterate 
their  liquors.  They  will  vitiate  their  stock.  Ah  ! 
if  they  would  only  water  it— literally,  water  it! 
But  water  is  the  last  thing  they  or  their  patrons 
want  in  it.  There  is  no  sting  in  water.  Nothing 
to  bring  the  drinker  back  to  his  glass.  So  they 
ply  the  stock  with  cheap  drugs.  They  swell  its 
dimensions.  They  make  its  bulk  large  by  their 
vile  decoctions.  And  it  finds  its  way  down  men’s 
throats  at  ten  cents  a  glass,  smooth  and  pleasant 
to  the  sense,  only  to  prove  at  last  the  very  poison 
of  death,  often  making  of  men  physical  and  moral 
wrecks;  shattering  nerves,  stealing  away  brains, 
and  deadening  conscience. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  the  pressure  of  high 
license,  and  to  make  the  establishment  pay  back 
that  large  fee,  saloon-keepers  are  tempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  other  features,  to  marshal  other  forms  of 
vice,  and  to  link  gambling  and  harlotry  with  liquor 
selling  so  as  to  swell  the  receipts. 

And  this  is  no  wild  guess  or  foo'lish  outburst  of 
temperance  fanatics.  It  is  the  frank  statement  of 
our  enemies,  and  out  of  their  own  mouths  shall 
they  be  condemned.  Last  Autumn  the  State  Pro¬ 
tective  Liquor  Association  of  Illinois  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Quincy.  And  the  report  of  the 
executive  committee  boldly  charged  that  there 
were  “  men  in  the  traffic  with  whom  the  sale  of 
liquors  is  only  a  blind  for  the  gambling-houses  and 
houses  of  prostitution,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
advocate  high  license  in  the  hope  of  ruining  the 
poor  but  decent  saloon-keepers,  and  thereby  at¬ 
tracting  custom  to  their  own  establishments.”  If 
men  will  not  hesitate  to  advocate  high  license  on 
that  ground,  men  will  not  hesitate  to  garnish  their 
saloons  with  games  and  lewd  women  to  make 
high  license  pay.  Carrying  up  the  license  fee, 
therefore,  may  gild  with  an  outside  respectability, 
while  inside  the  way  is  often  made  two-fold  more 
a  way  of  hell. 

3.  My  third  point  is  that  high  license  leaves  the 
fountain  untouched  while  trying  to  dam  up  some 
streams.  The  evils  of  this  traffic  that  so  curse  so¬ 
ciety  and  home,  do  not  commonly  start  in  the  vile, 
disgusting  dens  where  there  is  only  raggedness  and 
filth.  They  are  bom  farther  up.  Suppose  you 
shut  a  few  of  the  low  dram-shops.  They  will  in- 
svitably  be  opened  again.  The  wash  of  the  upper 
saloons  must  go  somewhere.  The  respectable 
varieties  need  the  low  groggeries  to  take  care  of 
their  cast-off  rubbish.  For  this  reason  you  wont 
find  them  troubling  each  other  much,  because  per¬ 
chance  selling  without  license.  Such  talk  is  sheer 
■onsense.  The  poor  doomed  victims  of  drink, 
robbed  of  their  manhood  and  decwicy,  if  they  step 
down  hill,  must  find  the  saloon  down  hill.  They 
mill  find  it.  That  stream  of  descending  lust  and 
filth  must  have  an  outlet.  If  you  would  stop  it, 
you  must  go  to  the  top  and  break  up  the  fountain. 
Prohibition  is  the  word,  not  license.  You  cannot 
tmst  men  with  this  thing  any  more  than  you  can 
trust  them  with  dangerous  explosives.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  is  ever  strengthening  its  own  restrictions.  Li¬ 
cense  of  every  kind,  low  or  high,  is  over  weaken- 

j  ing  its  own  restrictions.  Prohibition  thunders  No ! 
to  every  e>-il  of  the  traffic.  License  keeps  the  door 
open  for  all  the  evils  to  enter  in.  and  issues  a  kind 
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of  standing  invitation  to  them.  Prohibition  tends 
to  victory  by  its  enforced  denial.  License  tends  to 
defeat  by  its  legalized  indulgence.  License  is  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  evils  of  hydrophobia  by  cutting  off 
the  tail  of  the  mad  dog  somewhere  along  its  bushy 
end.  Prohibition  is  getting  rid  of  those  evils  by 
cutting  the  tail  off  just  behind  the  dog’s  ears. 

4.  My  fourth  point  is  that  high  license  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  practice.  It  increases  revenue,  but  it  does 
not  lessen  saloons,  nor  change  their  real  character. 
It  puts  more  dollars  into  city  and  county  treas¬ 
uries,  but  it  does  not  smite  and  destroy  the  dread¬ 
ful  evils  of  traffic  in  strong  drink.  Men  are  some¬ 
times  content  with  it  because  it  helps'pay  taxes. 
But  does  that  make  it  a  success  ?  Here  is  the  log¬ 
ical  process :  Grog-shops  confessedly  make  crim¬ 
inals.  Criminals  necessitate  police.  Police  cost 
money.  High  license  makes  the  grog-shops  pay 
the  money.  In  that  vicious  circle  crime  is  madefts 
own  successor.  It  says  to  the  saloon-keepers  “  Go 
on  perpetuating  crime  and  manufacturing  crim- 
inais,  but  pay  for  it.”  I  appeal  to  any  intelligent 
judgment  if  that  is  not  bad  citizenship  and  bad 
morals.  If  that  is  all  of  success  there  is  in  high 
license,  I  brand  it  as  a  stupendous  failure.  Is  that 
all  its  success  ?  I  know  no  other.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  moral  or  social  transformation  it  has 
brought  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proofs  of  failure  are  sig- ' 
nal.  I  give  but  two,  the  one  covering  a  city,  and 
the  other  a  State.  The  city  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  the  facts  are  vouched  for  by  a  gentleman  over 
his  own  signature  as  “  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  city  clerk.”  In  1871,  with  the  license  fee  $150, 
there  were  twelve  saloons.  In  1872,  with  license  at 
$200,  there  were  twenty-five  saloons.  In  1880,  with 
license  at  $250,  there  were  forty-nine  saloons.  And 
in  lb82,  with  license  at  $1000,  there  were  sixty 
saloons.  The  State  referred  to  is  Nebraska,  where 
prohibition  is  the  general  State  law,  but  high  li¬ 
cense  is  optional  and  the  local  exception.  The  fee 
is  $1000.  The  law  was  enacted  in  1881.  In  1882 
the  records  showed  226  less  saloons,  but  in  1883 
the  records  showed  a  gain  of  fifty-nine.  The  Hon. 

H.  W.  Hardy,  ex-Mayor  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the 
father  of  the  high  license  idea,  testifies :  “  There 
has  been  no  improvement  in  our  saloons.”  “Gam¬ 
bling  and  prostitution  go  hand  in  hand.”  “High 
license  has  done  nothing  toward  waking  up  temper¬ 
ance  sentiment.”  “  Saloon-keepers  violate  the  law 
just  as  they  always  have.”  John  B.  Finch,  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  advocacy  of  the  law,  and  an  ardent 
temperance  man,  testifies:  “I  was  a  friend  of  the 
law  at  its  birth.  I  now  know  I  was  terribiy  mis. 
taken  in  my  theories.”  “  Many  of  the  delusions 
urged  in  defense  of  high  license  have  been  explod¬ 
ed  by  the  trial  of  the  law.” 

Contrast  now  these  statements  and  figures  with 
those  recently  published  as  to  the  success  of  prohi¬ 
bition  in  Kansas.  They  were  gathered  by  James  A. 
Troutman  of  Topeka.  He  wrote  to  every  county 
attorney  and  superintendent  and  police  judge  in  the 
State.  Repnirts  were  received  from  sixty-six  out 
of  eighty-one  counties.  And  these  reports,  be  it 
remembered,  were  made  by  State  officers,  not  by 
temperance  partisans.  In  these  sixty-six  counties 
the  number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  since  May 

I,  1881,  when  the  prohibitory  law  took  effect,  from 
708  to  313,  of  which  iatter  number  more  than  half 
are  in  Leavenworth.  During  this  time  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  tweive  per  cent.  In  forty-one 
counties  there  is  not  one  saloon.  The  fines  have 
amounted  to  $95,000,  and  eighty-one  saloon-keepers 
have  been  imprisoned,  their  imprisonment  aggre¬ 
gating  eleven  years,  flve  months,  and  nineteen 
days.  In  fifty-one  counties  the  reports  all  agree 
that  prohibition  sentiment  is  growing  stronger. 
In  seven  counties  it  is  reported  as  growing  weaker ; 
and  in  eight  as  at  a  stand-stiil.  Look  on  these  two 
pictures  and  judge  yer  does  high  license  restrict  ? 
Does  not  prohibition  prohibit  ? 

It  is  said  high  license  will  at  least  shut  up  the 
unlicensed  saloons,  for  those  who  have  paid  so 
heavily  for  their  license  will  prosecute  in  self-de¬ 
fence.  This  is  the  absurdest  of  fallacies.  Hero 
are  three  good  reasons  why :  First,  the  house  of 
the  liquor-dealer  will  not  divide  against  itself. 
Secondly,  the  higher  liquor-dealers  are  mostly  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law  themselves.  Many  of  them  sell 
to  drunkards;  sell  to  minors;  sell  on  Sundays. 
They  live  in  glass  houses,  and  they  will  not  throw 
stones.  Thirdly,  they  need  these  low  saloons  to 
take  their  refuse.  They  want  these  stations  down 
hill  to  get  their  own  victims  out  of  the  way  when  they 
are  done  with  them.  The  brotherhood  is  too  close. 
Saloon-keepers  will  not  turn  prohibitionists  as 
against  their  own  clan. 

5.  The  fifth  and  final  point  is  that  license,  whe¬ 
ther  high  or  low,  is  wrong  in  principle.  This  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  system  is  radical  and  fundamental.  It 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  If  once  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  well  taken,  it  ends  all  advocacy  or 
connivance  on  the  part  of  him  of  a  good  conscience. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  objection  is  based,  is 
this: 

The  actual  saloon  is  an  iniquity.  The  evils  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  it,  and  that  inevitably  in  great¬ 
er  or  less  degree  flow  out  of  it,  whenever  and  wher- 
^  ever  opened,  are  absolutely  appalling.  These  evils 
affect  public  order,  public  health,  public  decency : 
they  increase  taxes,  imperil  property,  endanger 
life.  They  are  by  confession  the  prolific  source  of 
crime,  poverty,  orphanage,  disease,  death.  They 
are  open,  public,  notorious,  civic,  and  social. 
There  is  no  such  assault  on  health,  on  life,  on 
property,  on  liberty,  on  society,  on  the  home,  as 
that  which  comes  from  the  liquor  traffic.  There  is 
not  one  solitary  privilege  that  can  be  afforded  the 
dram-seller  consistent  with  the  public  good.  The  sa¬ 
loon  exists  as  a  moral  abomination. 

Now  the  Government,  in  issuing  its  license,  vir¬ 
tually  says,  and  without  any  possibility  of  qu«3s- 
tion  as  to  its  meaning,  “  Pay  me  $503  and  for  one 
year  you  may  procoe<i  with  that  moral  abomina¬ 
tion.  You  may  open  a  saloon  and  deal  out  strong 
drink,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  saloon  in 
any  community  is  the  invariable  precursor  and 
cause  of  social  and  moral  blight  and  curse.”  The 
Government  thus  lends  its  high  sanction  to  the 
traffic,  gives  it  a  legal  status,  throws  about  it  its 
sacred  shield,  and  stamps  it  with  a  legitimacy  as 
real  as  if  it  were  the  most  innocent  and  beneficent 
business  of  life. 

For  the  Government  to  do  that  thing,  whether 
for  $5,  or  $500,  or  $5,000,  is  a  moral  wrong.  Gov¬ 
ernments,  like  individuals,  must  forevermore  do 
right.  Permits  to  pursue  the  liquor  traffic  are  per¬ 
mits  to  nmke  Inroads  on  almost  every  interest  of 
life.  License  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  carries 
with  it  not  only  liquor-selling,  but  the  known  and 
Inevitable  consequences  of  liquor-selling.  This 
law  of  responsibility  is  true  of  the  individual.  It 
is  just  as  true  of  the  State. 

But  it  is  denied  by  some  good  men  that  license 
carries  this  fearful  implication.  It  is  held  by  them 
that  license  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  and  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  restrictive  and  prohibitory,  giving 
no  sanction  and  implying  no  approval. 

Ck)nsult  any  legal  authority,  and  see  how  this 
befogs  definition  and  challenges  common  sense. 
Bouvier  defines  license:  “A  right  given  by  some 
competent  authority  to  do  an  act,  which  without 
such  authority  would  be  illegal.”  He  defines  tax : 
“A  contribution  imposed  by  Government  on  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  sei^lce  of  the  State.”  Now  mark 
the  unmistakable  distinctions  here  made.  License 
is  “  a  right  given  ” ;  tax  is  “  a  contribution  im¬ 
posed.”  License  implies  a  pri^il^e.  Tax  implies 
an  obligation.  License  is  a  permission.  Tax  is  a 
command.  License  gives  legal  status.  Tax  gives 
nothing,  but  requires.  License  is  for  regulation. 
Tax  is  for  revenue.  The  very  essence  of  license  is 
a  permit  to  do.  The  license  fee  is  simply  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  regulation,  and  does  not  affect  the  nature 
of  license  at  all.  Whether  the  fee  be  $500  or  $5,  or 
not  a  dollar,  or  not  a  cent,  the  act  is  the  same,  viz : 


Governmental  permission  and  sanction  to  do  a 
certain  thing.  No  quibble  of  words  can  change 
this  simple  axiomatic  truth.  Tying  Esau’s  hair  to 
Jacob’s  hands  and  neck,  does  not  change  Jacob’s 
voice.  The  fundamental  feature  of  license  abides, 
whether  with  high  fee,  or  low  fee,  or  no  fee. 

If  license  carries  no  sanction,  but  is  only  pro¬ 
hibitive,  then  why  not  license  prostitution  ?  “No,” 
say  the  good  men  who  are  confounding  things  that 
differ.  “No;  that  is  a  sin  per  se."  But  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  prostitution  is  a 
sin  ^)er  se,  or  a  sin  per  circumstance,  if  the  licens¬ 
ing  it  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  and  merely 
restrictive  ?  If  the  position  of  these  men  is  cor¬ 
rect,  then  the  licensing  of  prostitution  carries  no 
sanction,  and  their  running  to  shelter  under  “sin 
per  se  ”  is  blank  cowardice  and  logical  suicide.  If 
their  position  is  not  correct,  then  licensing  the  drink 
shop  is  formal  official  investment  of  the  drink 
shop,  with  full  right  to  open  its  doors  and  proceed 
with  its  work  of  ruin.  One  horn  of  the  dilemma 
or  the  other,  gentlemen.  There  is  no  alternative 
save  to  wash  hands  clean  and  forever  of  the  whole 
business  of  license. 

I  know  the  fallacies  with  which  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  men  strangely,  delude  themselves  here. 
They  get  their  chief  expression  in  this  concentrated 
piece  of  wisdom,  viz :  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  But  is  a  half  loaf  better  than  no  bread 
at  all  ?  If  in  getting  the  half  loaf  I  must  com¬ 
promise  with  iniquity,  then  let  the  bread  go.  It  is 
better  to  perish  with  hunger  than  to  do  a  wrong. 
If  in  getting  a  few  saloons  closed  I  must  sanction 
the  saloon  business  by  advocating  license,  high  or 
low,  then  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  before  it  sjieak  approval.  I  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come. 

Listen  now  to  some  of  the  misleading  analogies 
by  which  good  men  seek  to  prop  their  judgment  in 
this  case :  “  If  I  have  flve  children  sick  with  some 
malignant  fever,  I  will  save  three  if  I  can’t  save 
all.”  Yes,  but  that  father  will  do  his  utmost  to 
the  very  last  to  save  all.  He  wont  go  into  the  li¬ 
cense  business  with  death.  He  will  attempt  to 
save  each  child  with  the  same  fidelity  and  persist¬ 
ence  with  which  he  tries  to  save  every  other  child. 
Anything  short  of  that  would  be  criminal.  Now 
let  him  strive  to  shut  all  the  saloons  just  as  per¬ 
sistently  as  he  would  strive  to  save  all  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  he  is  a  prohibitionist.  Prohibition  seeks 
to  do  just  that,  and  only  that. 

“  But  are  not  fifteen  saloons  better  than  twen¬ 
ty  ?  ”  Let  us  see.  Are  fifteen  murders  better  than 
twenty  ?  Certainly  not,  if  in  lessening  the  number 
by  flve,  the  Government  must  issue  its  formal  li¬ 
cense  to  commit  the  fifteen ! 

“But  this  kind  of  argument  in  the  old  slave¬ 
holding  days  would  have  made  it  wrong  at  the 
South  to  advocate  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
husbands  from  their  wives,  or  any  other  cruel  fea¬ 
ture  of  slavery.”  Not  at  all.  Such  a  law  would 
not  have  been  a  provision  for  licensing  slave-hold¬ 
ing,  but  a  provision  for  stopping  one  of  its  wrongs. 
Any  honest  opposer  of  slavery  living  in  the  South 
could  have  advocated  such  a  law  with  a  good  con¬ 
science.  But  suppose  the  question  had  been.  Shall 
the  State  issue  annual  licenses  to  men  to  hold 
slaves,  it  being , provided  in  the  license  that  they 
shall  not  sell  husbands  away  from  wives  ?  Or  to 
make  the  case  exactly  parallel,  it  being  provided 
that  the  license  fee  shall  be  $500  ?  You  see  the 
difference,  and  you  see  the  fallacy. 

It  is  the  license  feature  in  this  business — the  giv¬ 
ing  the  legal  right  to  do  a  moral  wrong — that  com¬ 
mands  the  protest  of  many  good  men,  and  which 
w'o  believe  will  command  the  protest  of  millions 
more  before  the  discussion  is  through.  The  half- 
loaf-better-than-no-bread  theory  goes  to  pieces 
against  this  rock  of  principle. 

“  But  do  not  the  Scriptures  speak  of  times  of  ig¬ 
norance  that  God  winked  at,  or  overlooked  ?  Did 
not  Moses  suffer  divorce  because  of  the  hardness 
of  the  people’s  hearts  ?  Were  not  slavery,  iKtlyga- 
rny,  and  the  taking  of  human  life,  divinely  tolerat¬ 
ed  or  regulated  ?  ”  Yes.  But  the  dim  twilight  of 
that  distant  past  is  not  the  high  noon  of  to-day. 
The  “times  of  that  ignorance ”  are  not  the  times 
of  this  knowledge.  A  fifteenth  century  conscience 
before  Christ  cannot  justify  a  nineteenth  century 
conscience  after  Christ.  For  a  blinded  Israelite  to 
be  allowed  to  do  what  he  thought  right,  is  no 
reason  why  an  Intelligent  Christian  should  do  to¬ 
day  what  he  thinks  wrong. 

It  is  the  action  of  a  man  who  acknowledges  the 
evil  and  curse  of  this  saloon  busine.ss,  that  we  are 
discussing.  Shall  he  by  voice  and  vote  favor  a  law 
licensing  the  drink-shop  when  he  knows  the  drink- 
shop  is  everywhere  and  always  the  prolific  source 
of  moral  abominations  ?  To  put  us  under  the  tol¬ 
eration  of  that  distant,  blind,  groping  patriarchal 
ago,  would  justify  our  regulating  and  licensing 
Mormon  polygamy,  and  letting  back  Southern 
slavery.  Jacob  could  not  have  had  our  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  both  kept  his  wives  and  a  good 
conscience. 

Emerson  voiced  a  universal  truth  in  saying  “  Men 
are  strong  in  proportion  to  their  convictions.”  The 
stomach  and  the  pocket  do  not  rule  the  world. 
Ideas  are  more  than  all  moneys  and  appetites  and 
armies  and  governments.  Let  us  get  the  public 
mind  once  seized  with  some  definite  and  intense 
convictions  on  this  liquor  question,  got  it  thrust 
through  with  light  and  truth  and  fact,  and  there  is 
not  a  power  of  legislative  bribery,  or  a  possibility 
of  political  combination,  or  enough  bulking  of  cap¬ 
ital,  in  any  liquor  league  on  earth,  to  stand  against 
it. 

The  supreme  business  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is 
to  make  men  see  the  truth  al>out  the  dram-shop ; 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  ju.st  compromise  with 
it;  that  it  is  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continual¬ 
ly  ;  that  licensing  it  is  bad  policy  and  bad  morality. 
If  men  say  “The  State  is  not  ready  for  prohibi¬ 
tion,”  let  the  answer  bo  “W’e  nu^an  to  make  it 
ready.”  Meanwhile  lot  us  do  what  in  us  lies  to  en¬ 
force  every  prohibitory  feature  of  the  license  laws. 
Inflexibly  opposed  to  the  a<loption  of  any  law  that 
licenses,  let  us  be  inflexibly  determined  to  enforce 
all  legal  restraints  upon  the  licensed. 

All  honor  to  the  Citizen’s  Leagues.  It  is  true  we 
believe  they  are  trying  to  stop  streams  instead  of 
fountains.  But  they  are  fighting  some  sore  evils, 
and  we  will  work  with  them.  We  are  not  vision¬ 
aries.  Yet  nevertheless  and  none  the  less  we  are 
held  by  behest  of  conscience  and  every  interest  of 
homes  and  hearts  to  prohibition,  and  for  that  and 
that  only  will  we  labor  and  pray. 


FL.f>00  RBI.IEF. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Thirty-one  car  loads  of  com 
from  Sedgwick  and  Wichita  counties,  Kansas,  were 
received  by  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week  and  sold  for  $7,- 
600.  The  cars  were  lined  with  graphic  cartoons  il¬ 
lustrating  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  in  1874 
and  the  generous  relief  sent  from  Cincinnati,  and 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  Kansas. 
These  were  hung  around  the  balcony  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  elicited  great  admiration. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  this  generous  contri¬ 
bution,  and  the  railroads  that  furnished  free  trans¬ 
portation,  received  the  enthusiastic  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciative  public.  B.  W.  C. 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham  having,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  invited  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  to  send  delegates  to  the  London  Interna¬ 
tional  Health  Congress  next  May,  Commissioner 
Woolsey  Johnson  and  Prof.  Chandler  have  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Board. 

The  London  African  Association  will  dispatch  on 
the  6th  of  April  Lieut. -Col.  F.  de  Wlnton  and  Dr. 
Leslie,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Lower 
Congo  stations.  Henry  M.  Stanley’s  position  as 
Chief  Agent  has  been  confirmed,  and  he  has  been 
offered  a  long  home  furlough. 


^uttent  StientD. 


PBRSONAIj  and  NBWS  ITBAIS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  mine  disaster  in  Virginia, 
a  bill  has  been  Introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  to  provide  for  the  public  inspection  and 
government  of  mines. 

An  exploring  party  that  has  recently  returned 
from  a  point  150  miles  north  of  Missoula,  Montana 
Territory,  reports  having  found  twenty-two  cas¬ 
cades,  each  of  which  is  over  500  feet  high. 

The  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  on  li¬ 
cense  or  no  license,  has  been  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated,  and  without  much  discussion,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Connecticut.  The  bill  giving  them  the, 
right  to  vote  in  school  meetings,  was  also  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  95  to  83. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Augustus  Schell,  whose  name  has  long  been 
prominent  in  the  business  and  politics  of  this  city, 
died  last  week.  He  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  was  born  in  1812. 

The  future  of  New  York  city  would  be  discourag¬ 
ing  if  its  vital  statistics  could  be  accepted  as  trust¬ 
worthy.  Last  year  there  were  reported  .34,011 
deaths  and  but  28,972  births,  at  which  rate  it  would 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  metropolis 
would  be  entirely  depopulated,  leaving  out  of  ac¬ 
count  accessions  from  outside.  But  while  the  law 
requiring  a  formal  report  of  deaths  is  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  it  is  notorious  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  births  never  appear  on  the  records,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  race 
is  being  reduced  at  this  rate  in  the  metropolis. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  given  in  New  York  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  was  that  of  the  W.  &  J.  Sloane  Glee  Clul)  at 
Chickering  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  March  24th. 
There  are  350  male  employes  in  the  great  Sloane 
carpet  house,  and  of  course  in  so  large  a  number 
there  are  some  remarkably  good  voices.  A  Glee 
Club  having  been  formed,  the  score  of  gentlemen 
composing  it,  after  due  culture,  announced  a  pub¬ 
lic  Concert  to  gratify  personal  friends.  The  at¬ 
tendance,  however,  proved  so  large  as  to  complete¬ 
ly  fill  the  hall.  The  financial  success  was  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  money  all  goes  to  a  benevolent 
object,  the  Porters’  Mutual  Benefit  Fund,  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  well  worthy  of  this  modest  recital.  The 
Fund  beneficiaries  are  the  porters  employed  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  and  its  treasury  may  bo 
drawn  upon  for  both  sick  and  burial  expenses. 
About  200  women  are  employed  in  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment  in  sewing  carpets,  and  a  similar  benevo¬ 
lent  society  exists  among  them,  each  member  of 
which  pays  a  specified  sum  upon  the  death  of  a 
contributor,  or  as  relief  in  case  of  sickness.  The 
large  audience  testified  their  appreciation  of  the 
rare  treat  given  them  by  frequent  and  hearty  ap¬ 
plause.  The  members  of  the  firm  wore  also  pres¬ 
ent,  and  very  pardonably  delighted  to  have  their 
firm  name  honored  by  such  a  skilful  rendering  of 
the  selections  contained  in  the  large  and  hand¬ 
somely  printed  programme.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt  was 
the  musical  director,  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Taft  the 
organist,  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  promises  have  been  happily  real¬ 
ized,  and  last  week  the  Burmese  Sacred  White  Ele¬ 
phant  came  up  the  Bay  on  board  ship,  and  was  in 
due  time  transferred  to  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Ho  was  found  installed  there  on  Monday  last 
just  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  by  “the 
men  of  science,  editors,  travellei’s,  missionaries,” 
etc.,  invited  to  see  him  by  the  great  showman. 
Though  by  no  means  a  ichite  animal,  he  is  a  notable 
variation,  so  far  as  regards  color,  from  anything 
ever  seen  in  this  country,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  of  his  genuineness.  Flanked  by 
a  gorgeously  gilded  shrine  to  Budda,  and  with  the 
din  of  Burmese  music  .saluting  his  mottled  and 
quite  transparent  ears,  the  sacred  beast  seems  al¬ 
ready  quite  at  home  in  America,  and  permitted 
himself  to  be  patted  and  handltnl  by  all  curious  vis¬ 
itors  at  this  first  interview  with  truly  exemplary  pa¬ 
tience.  Heathen  that  he  is,  he  has  evidently  been 
well  brought  up ;  and  he  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Health  in  their  report 
on  the  bogus-butter  industry  say:  “The  secret  of 
rendering  and  preparing  the  lards  and  fats  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question  the  use  of  nitric  acid  or  other 
chemicals  which  destroy  the  natural  smell,  render 
the  article  more  insoluble  and  indigestible,  and 
sei^  e  as  an  agent  to  prevent  decomposition  or  pu¬ 
trefaction.  But  nitric  acid  is  a  poison.  While  not 
averring  that  oleomargarine  is  necessarily  always 
unwholesome,  the  Cotnmlttee  believe  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  so,  and  to  a  large  extent  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  injurious  if  used  by  children  or  persons  in 
delicate  health,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  or  can  be  a 
wholesome  substitute  for  pure  and  natural  butter.” 

There  is  a  movement  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cowley,  late  of  the  Shepherd’s  Fold, 
through  a  Legislative  Committee.  The  petition  to 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Rylance  of  St.  Mark’s  Church ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mul- 
cahey  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Coll- 
yer,  and  others. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  6,174  burials  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  making  the  total  number  of 
interments  221,953.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  trustees  it  was  stated  that  the  trust  fund  for 
the  care  and  preservation  of  lots  now  amounts  to 
$128,486.33.  During  the  year  thirty-seven  owners 
dei)osited  for  the  purpose  $15,050.  The  fund  for 
the  Improvement  and  permanent  care  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  now  amounts  to  $801,455.09.  Among  other 
Improvements  2,(!00  young  Norway  spruces  have 
been  planted  on  three  sides  of  tl»e  cemetery,  inside 
the  boundary  fence,  which  in  a  few  years  will  form 
a  close  hcilge,  protecting  visitors  to  lots  msar  the 
boundary  from  the  public  gaz(N  The  amount  paid 
out  for  labor  was  $111,384.61;  for  improvements 
$11,167.90. 

THB  801TDAN. 

Osman  Digna’s  third  defeat,  and  the  capture  of 
Tamanieb,  which  lies  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Suakim  itself,  and  about  twenty  almost  due  west 
of  Trinkitat,  appear  to  have  ended  Gen.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  aggressive  operations.  Orders  have  been 
sent  to  him  from  England  to  retire  from  the  Sou¬ 
dan  immediately  with  his  troops.  But  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don’s  position  seems  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Khartoum  can  be  easily  surrounded  by  land,  and 
still  more  easily  blockaded  by  water.  Any  steamer 
coming  up  the  river  to  it  from  Berber  or  Shendy 
must  fight  her  way  slowly  and  perilously  through 
the  rapids  of  the  sixth  cataract,  studded  with 
countless  wooded  Islets,  which  afford  admirable 
cover  for  the  Arab  sharp-shooters.  Beyond  this 
point  the  woody  banks  give  place  to  rocky  hillocks, 
and  then  to  steep  granite  hills,  which  close  in  upon 
the  Nile  till  its  channel  is  narrewed  at  one  point  to 
less  than  250  yards.  Were  this  dangerous  pass 
(which  is  known  as  the  Gorge  of  Jaha  Gerri)  beset 
on  either  side  by  a  strong  body  of  Soudanese 
marksmen,  any  vessel  attempting  to  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  the  defile  would  be  very  roughly  handled. 
Even  the  troops  which  last  week  relieved  Haifa yal, 
barely  eight  miles  from  Khartoum  itself,  were 
forced  to  He  hid  in  the  hold  of  their  steamer,  in 
order  to  escape  the  fire  from  the  banks,  and  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  decisive  overthrow  of  the  rebels 
can  prevent  their  reoccupylng  these  points  when¬ 
ever  they  choose. 

The  despatches  regarding  Gen.  Gordon,  which 
come  from  London  and  Cairo,  are  confusing  if  not 
conflicting.  The  news  that  he  made  a  sortie  from 
Khartoum  on  the  16th,  and  meeting  with  disaster 
fell  back  to  that  city,  is  supplemented  by  the  re¬ 
port  that  he  is  a  prisoner,  having  surrendered  to  a 
representative  of  El  Mahdi.  As  the  London  des¬ 
patch  is  dated  the  30th  ult.,  and  carries  a  declara¬ 
tion  from  Gen.  Gordon  himself,  the  story  of  his 
capture  is  at  this  moment  extremely  improbable. 


THB  WBATHBR  AND  STORMS. 

The  month  of  March  has  fairly  maintained  its 
old  repute  for  storms  accompanied  by  powerful 
winds.  The  blow  was  continuous  in  the  Northern 
States  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  evening  last,  and 
the  previous  rain-fall  very  copious.  And  cyclones 
in  Northern  South  Carolina  and  Northeastern 
Georgia  were  very  destructive  to  property,  and 
many  people  were  injured  or  killed  outright  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  in  the  week.  As  seen  near  Piedmont,  S. 
C.,  the  storm  was  in  a  dense,  round  cloud,  perfect¬ 
ly  red,  and  ablaze  with  electricity.  It  approached 
with  a  noise  like  “  the  angry  growl  of  some  great 
animal.”  In  Denver,  Col.,  on  Thursday  forenoon, 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  were  unroofed,  and 
the  wind  blew  for  several  hours  with  a  velocity  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  Several  persons  were  injured, 
but  none  fatally.  There  was  a  very  high  wind  on 
the  same  evening  in  Kansas  City. 

Tlie  Mississippi  flood  is  interfering  sadly  with 
the  Government  policy  for  improving  the  naviga¬ 
tion  and  preventing  the  overflow  of  the  river.  The 
works  created  by  the  millions  voted  by  tlie  last 
Congress  have  been  nearly  obliterated.  A  practi¬ 
cal  Mississippi  River  man  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
tliat  ten  times  all  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
would  not  suffice  to  stay  the  floods  on  any  plan  yet 
proposed. 

The  next  flood  is  expected  to  take  place  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  huge  snow  banks  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  are  beginning  to  melt,  and  the  river  is  already 
very  high. 

In  Ohio,  and  ranging  about  six  miles  south  of 
Dayton,  a  destructive  cyclone  was  experienced 
early  last  week.  It  first  appeared  in  tlie  shape  of 
a  white,  balloon-shaped  mass  surrounded  by  black 
clouds,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Lebanon, 
and  passed  rapidly  to  the  northeast.  Its  track  is 
most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Ridge,  on  the 
narrow  gauge  railroad,  where  the  whole  forest  had 
been  levelled  and  buildings  razed.  The  railroad 
was  blockaded  by  falling  timber,  and  trains  were 
delayed.  Near  Oak  Ridge  a  house  and  bam  and 
other  outbuildings  belonging  to  Thomas  Andrews 
were  blown  quite  a  distance  by  the  wind  and  bur¬ 
ied  under  the  falling  timber.  The  path  of  the  cy¬ 
clone  was  fifty  yards  in  width,  and  the  forests  show 
where  it  rose  from  the  earth  and  descended  again. 
On  Lebanon  pike  it  passed  between  the  house  and 
barn  of  William  Popenoe,  but  being  high  up,  did 
little  damage.  A  little  daughter  of  Abram  Wilson, 
a  farmer,  was  crushed  under  the  timbers  of  a  barn 
near  Oak  Ridge,  and  other  loss  of  life  is  feared. 

The  cold  wave  of  last  Winter  has  not  discouraged 
the  orange  growers  of  Florida.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  young  trees  have  been  planted  this  Spring.  It  is 
estimated  that  25,000  people  have  settled  in  Florida 
within  the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  leading  hotels 
in  that  State  are  making  arrangements  to  enlarge 
their  accommodations  during  the  Summer.  At  a 
moderate  estimate  the  established  hotels  will  be 
prepared  next  Winter  for  a  20  per  cent,  increase  of 
patronage. 

TBRRIBLB  SCBNBS  IN  CINCINNATI. 

A  mob  of  citizens  riotously  attacked  the  jail  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  night  of  Friday,  March  28th,  in¬ 
cited  thereto  by  the  speeches  and  sentiments  ut¬ 
tered  at  an  indignation  meeting  previously  held  to 
protest  against  the  result  of  a  trial  in  the  case  of 
a  deliberate  murderer.  By  way  of  indicating  how 
a  single  determined  mind  will  lead  a  crowd  of  in¬ 
censed  men,  it  is  reported  that  as  the  meeting  at 
the  Music  Hall  adjourned  Friday  night,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  was  attracted  by  the  shout  of  a 
young  man,  who  cried  out  “To  the  jail !  Come  on ; 
follow  mo,  and  hang  Berner !  ”  Although  there 
might  have  been  an  intention  to  organize  a  mob, 
this  was  the  first  time  it  found  vent.  The  ciy  was 
soon  taken  up,  and  spread  rapidly.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  crowd  was  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
jail,  and  take  therefrom  and  lynch  William  Berner, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  own  confession  of  the 
deliberate  murder  of  William  H.  Kirk,  was  con¬ 
victed  merely  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  de¬ 
gree.  Finding  that  their  endeavors  were  likely  to 
prove  futile,  and  being  fired  on  most  destructively 
from  the  windows  of  the  jail  by  soldiers  stationed 
there,  the  crowd  withdrew  temporarily,  but  appa¬ 
rently  in  no  way  intimidated  by  the  firing,  which 
seemingly  wounded  more  bystanders  than  rioters. 

Baffled  by  the  resolute  defence  of  the  jail,  the 
mob  turned  its  attention  to  the  Courthouse  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  fireproof).  A  small  squad  of  police 
patrolleil  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
for  a  time  kept  the  rioters  from  approaching.  But 
as  the  crowd  increased,  the  police  were  forced 
from  the  front  of  the  building,  and  back  along  the 
Court  street  side.  Then  the  doors  of  the  Treasur¬ 
er's  Office  wore  broken  down  with  a  heavy  piece  of 
timber,  used  as  a  battering-ram.  This  movement 
the  officers  of  the  militia  interpreted  to  mean  that 
it  was  spoil  the  mob  were  after,  and  a  charge  was 
ordered.  It  was  led  by  Capt.  John  J.  Desmond  of 
the  First  Regiment,  Ohio  National  Guards.  Fall¬ 
ing  back  a  few  steps  only,  the  rioters  made  a  stand 
and  began  firing  at  the  troops,  advancing  upon 
them  with  glaring  bayonets.  A  huge  bonfire  light¬ 
ed  up  the  square  so  brightly  that  countenances 
could  be  distinguished  on  both  sides.  In  the  first 
fire  Captain  Desmond  fell  dead,  shot  through  the 
forehead.  Two  militiamen  fell  beside  him,  one  of 
them  fatally  wounded  through  the  left  lung.  The 
fire  of  the  mob  was  returned,  and  several  men  went 
down.  The  rioters  drew  back,  and  the  troops, 
picking  up  their  fallen  comrades,  carried  them 
back  to  the  jail. 

In  a  moment  the  mob  again  pressed  upon  the 
front  of  the  Court-house.  No  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  break  open  the  vaults  in  the 
Treasurer's  office.  The  desks,  chairs,  counters, 
and  carfiets  were  thrown  together  and  the  torch 
applied.  The  varnish  on  the  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work  made  a  quick  fire,  and  soon  the  Treasurer's 
rooms  were  like  a  furnace.  The  iron  pillars  and 
girders  twisted  and  cracked  with  reports  like  heavy 
guns.  As  soon  as  the  Treasurer’s  office,  which  is 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building  was  fired, 
the  Commissioner’s  office,  adjoining  on  the  south, 
was  broken  open  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  In 
those  rooms  several  cords  of  valuable  records 
served  as  excellent  fuel  for  the  flames.  Then  the 
Sheriff's  office  and  the  Coroner’s  office  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  fired,  and  the 
entire  front  of  the  building  was  soon  In  flames. 
In  the  meantime  the  doors  liad  been  broken  down 
opening  upon  the  broad  stairway  leading  to  the 
other  offices  and  the  court-rooms  above,  and  the 
mob  had  filled  the  upper  stories  of  the  buildings. 
The  tons  of  records  in  each  of  the  offices  of  the 
Recorder,  the  Auditor,  the  Probate  Court,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  County  Courts,  reaching  back  almost 
a  century,  were  thrown  about  and  the  torch  ap¬ 
plied.  The  law  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  was  broken  open,  and  men  could  be  seen 
carrying  arm-loads  of  books  to  the  windows,  and 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  mob,  throwing  them  down 
into  the  burning  offices  below.  All  attempts  of  the 
Fire  Department  to  reach  the  fire  were  prevented 
by  the  mob.  Twice  a  charge  was  made  down 
Sycamore  street  in  order  to  give  the  fire-engines  a 
chance  to  come  in  from  that  way,  but  the  people 
were  wedged  into  the  streets  and  alleys  so  closely 
that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  them. 
Men  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  each 
charge.  The  idea  of  the  mob  seemed  to  be  to  de¬ 
stroy  wholly  and  utterly  the  building  which  it  was 
their  belief  was  only  a  shield  to  criminals. 

Just  as  the  rapidly  increasing  flames  had  gutted 
the  lower  floors  and  had  begun  to  creep  up  into  the 
offices,  volleys  of  musketry  were  heard  from  the 
direction  of  South  Court  street,  where  a  barricade 
hao  been  erected.  Each  volley  sounded  like  the 
boom  of  a  cannon,  and  the  frightened  crowd  ran 
for  their  lives  before  the  storm  of  lead.  The  bul¬ 
lets  struck  against  the  brick  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Main  street.  As  the  crowd  poured  out  of 
'  South  Court  street  into  Main  street,  one  man  after 


another  was  seen  to  reel  and  fall.  Some  crawled 
around  the  comer  on  their  hands  and  knees,  while 
others  were  carried  tenderly  by  their  fellows  who 
were  brave  enough  to  stand  and  assist  them.  No¬ 
thing  was  heard  from  the  immense  throng  except 
imprecations  against  the  militia.  “Set  fire  to  the 
armory !  ”  “  Burn  the  town !  ”  and  like  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Meanwhile  a  scattering  fire 
was  being  delivered,  and  the  feelings  of  the  infuri¬ 
ated  mob  grew  more  intense  every  Instant.  The 
wounded  were  carried  away,  and  the  dead  were 
cared  for  later.  This  was  the  short-range  firing  by 
the  twelve  men  stationed  behind  the  barricade. 
They  fired  three  rounds  (thirty-six  shots)  into  the 
densely-packed  crowd,  and  fired  to  kiU. 

At  3  A.  M.  Sunday  the  mob  placed  a  cannon  at 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets.  They  seemed  to  have 
no  powder,  and  were  trying  to  get  some.  They  had 
obtalntni  kegs  of  iron  to  be  used  instead  of  canis¬ 
ter,  and  were  moving  up  Fourth  street,  when  a 
squad  of  thirty  policemen  emerged  from  the  Ham- 
mond-street  Station-house,  only  half  a  square  south 
of  Fourth  street,  and  by  a  gallant  charge,  without 
firing  a  pistol  captured  all  of  the  guns  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  mob.  There  were  no  casualties,  except 
from  the  use  of  clubs.  The  police  all  through  have 
shown  remarkable  bravery  and  coolness  under  all 
the  circumstances.  This  capture  weakened  the 
spirit  of  the  mob  to  such  an  extent  that  at  3 : 45 
A.  M.  quiet  was  restored  and  the  mob  had  dis¬ 
persed.  The  dead  wore  still  lying  in  the  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  conflict. 

Sunday  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  fully 
appreciated.  The  Mayor  left  his  sick  bed  to  direct 
the  work  of  securing  order.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  and  all  good  citizens  were  requested  to 
rally  to  tlie  preservation  of  peace.  Gov.  Hoadly, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  tardy  in  his  course  through 
the  bad  advice  of  some  Cincinnati  politicians,  or¬ 
dered  every  militia  regiment  in  the  State  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  rioting,  however,  continued  during  Sun¬ 
day.  A  crowd  was  charged  upon  by  the  militia  at 
noon,  and  two  were  killed.  All  the  afternoon  there 
were  threatening  demonstrations,  and  occasional 
shots  wore  heard.  At  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday 
night  the  firing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Courthouse 
was  again  resumed,  the  militia  trying  to  disperse 
the  mob.  Several  persons  were  shot.  Briggs  Swift, 
a  wealthy  business  man,  was  fatally  wounded  in  the 
groin  wliile  standing  at  Ninth  and  Main  streets. 
Notice  was  served  on  Hunt’s  Hotel,  on  Vine  street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  that  the  building  would 
be  destroyed  before  morning.  The  reason  for  the 
threat  is  that  tlie  proprietor,  C.  B.  Hunt,  is  the 
Colonel  of  the  Fiist  Regiment  of  Militia.  The 
guests  all  left  the  hotel,  and  it  was  closed.  Mon¬ 
day  passed  without  a  serious  encounter,  and  the 
city  is  since  reported  quiet. 


Hersford’s  Arid  Phosphate, 

A  Valuable  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmstead,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says :  “  I 
have  used  it  in  my  practice  ten  years,  and  consider 
it  a  valuable  nerve  tonic.” 


PuBE  Cod-Liveb  Oh.  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chappeo  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J  UNIPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


Monel?  ano  liuofneoo- 


New  York.  Monday,  March  31,  1884. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $864,675  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $7,724,450  against  $4,097,450  below  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  $1,720,950  above  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  In  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $1,312,000 ;  the  specie  is  decreased  $426,- 
400;  the  legal  tenders  are  down  $1,186,000;  the  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  decreased  $2, - 
990,900,  and  the  circulation  is  up  $63,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 


of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Adams  Express  . 

American  Express . 

Americau  Cable . 

Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel . 

Canada  Southern  . 

Canadian  Pacific  . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

<  entral  Pacific  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  ist  pref . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago  and  Alton....  . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  ... 

Chicago  ana  Northwestern  pref.... 
Chicago,  Mil  vaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ... 

*  Chicago,  Mil.  and  8t.  Paul,  pref... 

*  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  st.  Paul. 
Chicago.  MU  ,  and  St.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colorado  coal  . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . . 

Denver  A  Ulo  Orande  . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute . 

E.  I'eun.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenii.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref . 

Gieen  Bay  A  Winona . 

Homestake . 

Illinois  Centrtl . . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

Lake  shore . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 . 

Manhattan  Beac.h . 

Manhattan . 

Manhattan  Ballroad,  new  . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref.... 

Missouri  PaclQc . 

Minneapolis  A  St,  Louis . 

Metropolitan...  . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Mobile  A  Ublo . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central  . . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York,  Lack  A  Western . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York.  L.  S.  and  Western  pref.. 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pocldc  pref . 

New  York,  Oblc.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Soutnern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transoontlneatal . 

Oregon  Improvement . . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Beo'llng . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio.... 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Richmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg. . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

Spring  Mountain.  . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

Texas  PaclOc . 

Union  Paclflc . . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash,  St  Louts  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.... 
Weetern  Union  Telegraph . 


Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 
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Facts  are  Stubborn  Thin^. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartai  ic  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself 'of  its  superiority. 
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